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INTRODUCTION 


The period of Sturm und Drang marks a revolution in the 
literature and thought of the eighteenth century in Germany, a 
revolution motivated largely by the re-birth of Irrationalism, and 
cefitered# around the new relationship To TTature which this era 
proclaimed. Although the movement itself, chronologically speak- 
ing, was shortlived, its repercussions were far-reaching, for it 
nurtured the seeds of thought which culminated in the ideas and 
ideals of German idealism 

Sturm und Diang is in many respects a trend against the 
rationalism of the Enlightenment Where the latter emphasizes 
forms, and rationally systematized concepts, the former emphasizes 
instead the inward, vital content, in other words, it is principally 
interested in the living whole of, as against the abstract term 
ajiplicd to, a thought, a feeling, an experience Both aliveness and 
wholeness arc matters pertaining to the irrational rather than the 
rational perceptions of man, and both are intrinsically related to 
the Sturm and Drang relationship to Nature, as may become 
apparent in the course of tins study 

The qualities with winch the generation of Sturm und Drang 
wished to inculcate the whole of human life deal therefore more 
with inward motivating factors than with outward forms of exist- 
ence For tins reason their piinntivistio thinking dwells not so 
much upon a particular stage of man’s history, or upon specific 
concepts such as that of the Golden Age, but more upon inward 
human qualities and Joices which piodiice an ideal state of living 
Their piiniitivism, rather than being a type of thinking which 
idealizes some paiticular past stage of man’s development, or some 
particular foim of society other than the current one, is more a 
philosophy ol human chaincter, it coiiccrns itself with the problem 
of the extent to which man is whole and alive, self-reliant, active, 
and irrationally as well as rationally developed — in other words the 
extent to which man is ‘ natural ’ in their sense of that term. 
One might call theirs a psychologically oriented primitivism, for 
it deals with their concept of the innate, fundamental character 
of man, with his intrinsic qualities, liis most elemental, i e. origmal, 
inward self, with his essential attributes. The original state of 
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man, the ' natural ’ state, is hence removed from a historical 
plane to an inward one dealing with qualities of heart and soul 
and mind, these qualities are the first, the primeval and essential 
ones, the keystones of man’s character, and hence correspond, psy- 
chologically, to the first state of man historically viewed 

Since this primitivism is a spiritual and qualitative matter, it 
follows that the man who is endowed with such a character — i e. 
who IS whole, alive, full of feeling, etc , who is m other words 
‘ natural,’ can be so, and should be so, in any stage of civilization 
His happiness, goodness, virtue, and comiileteness are not the 
results of the foim of society m which he finds himself, but rather 
those of his own essential character Hence all the forms of 
civilization, the complex as well as the simple, could and ought to 
he imbued with the wholeness and ‘ natui alness ’ which Sturm und 
Drang strove to realize As a result, m many respects the prim- 
itivism of this era, instead of negating the complicated structure 
of civilization as its predecessois had often done, and instead of 
finding the answer to human problems m the withdrawal from them, 
has an integrating and positiie outlook Sturm und Drang extols 
the fullness of life and experience, and desiies to endow all the 
elements thereof with the greatest possible degree of vitality and 
fusion The ideal of integration, though sometimes embryonic, is 
one of the principal elements m the primitivism of Sturm und 
Drang 

Since the primitivistic thinking of this era is principally a 
question of inward content and qualities as against outward forms 
of existence, and since it connotes an iiitegiating rather than a 
negating point of view, it is not surjirising that one finds no 
evidence of a return to Nature m the sense of complete abandon- 
ment of civdization, very little mention of the Noble Savage, and no 
serious preoccupation with the Golden Age The first two facts 
indicate that Sturm und Drang, for all its anti-ration alisin and 
emphasis on feelings, was nevertheless spiritually oriented , it was 
interested m asserting man as a whole, m realizing all his poten- 
tialities and powers, it was concerned with his intrinsic godlikeness 
The lack of literature about the Golden Age indicates again that 
the primitivism of this era was not based upon rationally defined 
concepts and periods m time which were better than the present, 
but upon the inner spiritual qualities of man which make a Golden 
Age, past, piesent, or future, possible 
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SI 

The new interpretation given to primitivistic thinking by the 
writers of Sturm und Drurig is so closely related to their concept 
of Nature, that the former cannot become clear without the latter 
The first chapter of this study therefore endeavours to set forth 
the characteristics of their Naturgefuhl, and to make to some 
extent clear its central position in the complex of ideas expressed 
by the men of this period The basic importance of their relation- 
ship to Nature becomes apparent in the course of the consideration 
of anti-rationalism, their ideas about art and artistic creation, as 
well as in their national and cultural primitivism Even in the two 
last mentioned cases, the two which most closely resemble types of 
primitivistic thought current in the eras previous to Sturm und 
Drang, the emphasis on inward qualities, and the relationship to 
Nature impart a new element 

The authors treated in this study are those generally considered 
the principal representatives ot Sturm und Drang ideology, with 
the exception of Herder, whose undeniable importance and central 
position cannot be underestimated, but whose inclusion space and 
time unfortunately do not permit. Full justice could only be done 
to Ins position in Sturm und Drang primitivism in an individual 
treatment , some elements of this jiroblem liaie been treated already.^ 

The time covered by the mateiial read in connection with this 
dissertation extends approximately from the year 1770 to the year 
1790 This limit, however, is not strictly observed in those cases 
where expressions of thought which the historian of ideas would 
term “ Hturm und Drang ” occur at a time when that period was 
no longer at its height. This seems justified in so far as it is 
no new point of view to maintain that varying trends in the history 
of ideas neither begin nor end abruptly at the stroke of twelve on 
some particular New Year’s Eve, nor that differing tiends in the 
history of ideas exist simultaneously on the scene of action Thus 
a trend must be pursued even after its own especial era, strictly 
speaking, has passed. 

Most of the quotations cited below aie from the early works of 
the authors consideicd, many of them, particularly Goethe, matured 
the ideas which they held in their youth, or outgrew them , some of 
them remained within the limits, or perhaps better said the limit- 
lessness, of their early thinking, longer than did their contempo- 

^ Robert T Clark, Jr, Herder and the Noble Savage, in Stanford Uni- 
versity Abstracts of Dissertations VIII ( 1032-33 ) , 53-55 
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rarieSj a few of thenij notably Lenz, disintegrated under the 
pressure of a Sturm und Drang existence, others, such as Moser 
and Leisewitz, were strongly influenced by the rationalistic trend 
of the day, in the case of Moser one finds a philosophy which 
synthesizes the ideals of Stuim und Drang with the force of reason 
Finally, one might pose the question if the primitivism of 
Sturm und Drang is so different from that which had, for cen- 
turies, preceded it, is it still rightly to be called primitivism’ It 
seems to me that the answer must be in the affirmative Even 
though, strictly speaking, primitivism previous to this era concerns 
itself with some plane, historical or cultural, of human society, 
which IS deemed better than some other, notably the particular 
present under discussion, nevertheless, the problem as a whole is 
fundamentally an individual, personal one A given order of society, 
or else a lack of civilized and social encumbrances is considered 
preferable and better — why’ Because there man is good, happy, 
virtuous, kind, free, etc. — therefore it resolves itself to the pomt 
that these qualities are considered the desirable ones, that man 
wishes to have them, to be endowed with these virtues and with 
the resulting serenity of existence However, these qualities are 
inward, personal, and without some factors within the individual 
himself, the most perlect plan lor human existence could not impart 
them to him, on the contrary, the desired perfection can only 
result v)hen man is good Thus, in a sense, the attempt to find the 
perfect plane of existence is begging the question, and remains on 
the periphery, even granted that man is greatly influenced by his 
environment But when primitivism deals with the very nature of 
man himself and with his intrinsic characteristics, then a funda- 
mental problem is touched upon, for it is man who forms his en- 
vironment, it IS man in his relation to himself, to other men, to 
the society into which he is born, to the universe — it is man that 
IS the mainspring of the development of these relationships and of 
what they become, how they affect him in turn The fundamental 
problem of human society is always and forever an individual one 
(even when the individual is seemingly submerged in the group) 
Therefore the lines of thought which concern themselves with the 
individual, innately, are still concerned with the same thought 
complex as other forms of primitivistic thinking, they are as truly 
oriented towards the original core of the problem of man's happiness 
on earth 
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The Significance of Nature 

Sieh so 1 st Natur ein Buch 
lebendig 

Unverstanden doch nicht 
unverstandlich 

— Goethe. 

The frequent and highly diversified use of the term Nature is a 
phenomenon not peculiar to the eighteenth century, yet in that 
period there is probably no one other term which was as much used, 
and in as diamctiically opposed a variety of meanings, as the word 
Nature It was the catch-word for the Enlightenment and its 
neoclassical theories of art, and was the fundamental basis of the 
Weltanschauung of Sturm und Drang. It was the key-word for 
rationalists as well as irrationalists, and was at the same time the 
primary issue of the difference between the two For both, the 
adjective 'natural’ was an expression of approbation, and 'un- 
natural ’ a favorite expression of condemnation of that which their 
opponents represented 

Since Professors Lovejoy and Boas give some sixty-six meanings 
of the term Nature in their w'ork on Primitivism and Kelated Ideas 
in Antiquity ^ alone, and expressly state that this list is not ex- 
haustive, the univeisality of the word is apparent An attempt 
must be made, however, to understand uhat the exponents of the 
Sturm und Drang point of view meant when they speak of Nature, 
since it IS the basis for all further discussion of their ideas, and is, 
consequently, the basis for their primitivistic thinking, and for 
the change they wrought m the traditional primitivism which 
preceded them It is perhaps well to present it first m contrast 
to the view oi Nature held by the Enlightenment, since it was 
with this ' definition ’ of N ature that the writers of Sturm und 
Drang took particular issue 

Nature, for the era of Enlightenment, was a rationally definable 

^ Arthur O Lovejoy and George Boas, Pn-rmtivism and Related Ideas m 
Antvqmty A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas, 
Vol I (Baltimore, 1935), pp 447 60 
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system, a rationally understandable (at least eventually under- 
standable) set of laws which man, by the use of his natural powers 
of reasoning, his lumen naturale, was quite capable of grasping 
The more clarified, the more reasoned man’s thinking was, the 
more ‘ natural ’ and the more perfect would he be, and the more 
surely would he be following the teleologically conceived pattern of 
Nature Thus, it was 'natural’ to be good, since it was sensible, 
and hence both profitable and advantageous To penetrate the 
meaning of Nature was to come to greater and greater rational 
understanding of this universal rational system, and thereby to 
achieve the highest good complete claiification concerning the rules 
in accordance with which Nature functions, and consequently, the 
ultimate purpose of these rules, the highest degree of earthly 
welfare 

Moreover, this orderly and perfectly planned system postulates 
not only a reasoning mind, but the highest of reasoning minds, the 
one which ordained this “ best of all possible worlds ” ( Such at 

least was the view before the Lisbon earthquake ) God was, there- 
fore, simply the highest and most perfect ratio. Nature was His 
plan for human happiness, to which man, in the form of his 
reason, had the key He had only to use this, obviously his highest 
human function, in order to achieve the rational ends clearly set 
forth by God 

The Enlightenment therefore believed that man, by virtue of 
the realization of the function of reason, was capable of all things , 
it was hence inordinately proud ot the high status which humanity 
had reached through the correct exercise of its supreme function 
Yet it is no paradox that it was possible to fit into this same 
philosophy the praise of the Noble Savage, the untutored man. 
This because of the fact that, if man and Nature are essentially 
rational, then the ' natural ’ man is in some ways in more intimate 
contact with the lumen naturale, such laudable and sensible qual- 
ities as he possesses are additional evidence of the intrinsic order- 
liness and rationality of Nature He is then the living proof for 
the contention that Nature is completely reasonable. Therefore the 
rationalistic mind could without contradiction yearn for a ' return 
to Nature,’ meaning thereby a return to the clearer use of his 
natural light of reason, unhampered by the hectic urgency of a 
complex civilization. 
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The above analysis of the viewpoint of the Enlightenment is of 
necessity simplified, and is only a general description of the position 
of the perhaps nonexistent ‘ average ’ enlightened man The ex- 
treme rationalist would of course be the sceptic, who, by using his 
relentless reason, sees only unhappiness and futility in the life of 
man, and therefore comes to the conclusion that nothing avails save 
a resigned and armoured indifference with which to protect one’s 
self from the pricks and hurts of an incomprehensible world, this 
attitude IS expressed in Voltaire’s famous “ Cultiver son jardin” 
Such negation ot life was anathema to the geniuses of Sturm und 
Drang 

Whereas it is thus the function of the rationalistic mind, by 
vntue of class] f\ mg and catcgoi izing all matters, to separate the 
phenomena of existenfe, .aid therefore to conceive of Nature as a 
static system, StiPin und Drang experienced Nature as an all- 
encompassing organic wholeness a chnamic wholeness based upon 
the highest degree ol aliveiiess iii its e^eiy manifestation The yery 
spnngboaid of Sturm und Drang NaturtjcfuJd is the motion and 
aliveness of Nature, it is, in tact, insepaiable from the realization, 
or conviction, that as soon as any idea, feeling, or experience is 
formulated into a conceptual sxstem. it immediately suffers the 
loss of its all-mipoitant, its essential quality, the quality which 
makes ainthiiig that which it is, namely, life, or being. The 
rationalization of Nature by the thinkers of the Enlightenment, 
having failed to take into account or at all reckon with this 
principal characteristic, this innate, living and motivating force, 
had resulted iii a system winch seemed to tlie exponents of Sturm 
und Diang to be only a collection of parts superficially juxtaposed, 
whereas they experienced Nature not only as a vital force, but as an 
essential dynamic unity The life and oneness of Nature are then 
two views ol one issue, for these writers felt that to classify or 
systematize Natnie, or any ideas, feelings, actions, is to lose that 
element which defies classification, but uhich fuses and unites the 
whole, and makes it a vital expeiience, it is to lose that which 
imparts significance or meaning and actuality to the outward mani- 
festations of existence , it is to lose that which gives reality of 
content, and ot \ery existence, to loini. This vital element the 
Sturmer und Dianger felt to be an all-embracing factor rather than 
merely a part of the whole, hence its loss is what they considered 
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m the highest degree ' unnatural/ foi just Nature exemplifies this 
ultimate interrelationship of all things, based upon the one unifying 
force which interpenetrates her every expression 

Perhaps the most complete expression of the new relationship to 
Nature is Goethe’s “Die Natur Fragment” There is reason to 
believe that not Goethe but rather his friend Tobler is the author 
Goethe himself was not suie, as he says m a letter to Chancellor von 
Mullei, in May, 1928 However, since he adds that the ideas which 
obtain therein coincided completely with his own views of that time, 
it IS no unwarranted assumption to attribute it to him here It is 
quoted in its entirety, because it gives a most comprehensive insight 
into Sturm und Drang Naturgefiihl 

Natui ' \\ ir smd con ilir unigeben und unisthlungen — unvermogend, nus 
ihr heraubzutreten, und unvermogend, ticfoi m sie hineinzukoniinen Unge- 
beten und ungewarnt nunmt bio uns in den Kieislauf ihrcs Tanzes auf 
und trcibt sich mit uns fort, bis evir ermudet sind und ihiom Arme entfallen 

Sie schafft ewig neue Gestalten, was da ist, wai nodi nie, waa war, 
kommt nicbt wieder — allea lat neu und dodi immei das Alte 

Wii leben mitten in ihr und smd ihr freiride Sie spiidit unaufliorheh 
mit uns und venut uns ihr Geheimnis nitlit tVir wirken best.iridig nuf 
sie und haben doth keine Gewalt uber sie 

Sie seheint allea aut Individualitat aiigelegt zu haben und niacht sich 
nichts aua den Individuen Hie baut iiiiniei und zeistcirt iniiner, und 
ihre Werkstatte 1st unzuganglich 

Sie lebt in lauter Kindern, und die Mutter, wo 1st sie’ — Sie ist die 
einzige Kunstlonn aus deni sinipelsten Stoff zu den grussten Kuntiasten, 
ohne Schem der Anstrengung zu der groasten Vollendung — zur genauesten 
Beatimmtheit, immer iiiit etwas Weichem ubeizogen Jedee ihier Werke 
hat ein eigenes Weacii, jede ilirer Eracheinungeii den laolierlesteii Begiilf, 
und doch macht allea Eina aua 

Sia apielt ein Schauspiel, ob sie ea helb=t sielit, wia^-cn wir nicht, and 
doth apielt aie’a fui uns, die wir in der Ecke stelien 

Ea 1st ein ewigea Leben, tVeiden und Bewegen in ihr, und dneh ruckt aie 
nicht welter Sie verwandelt aith ewig, und ist kein Moment Stilleatehen 
m ihr Purs Bleiben hat sie keinen Begriff, und ihren Pluch hat sie ana 
Stilleatehen gehangt Sie ist feat Thi Tiitt ist gemchsen, ihre Auanahmen 
selten, ihre Gcaetze unwandelbar 

Gedacht hat aie und ainnt beatandig, ahei nicht ala ein Menach, aondern 
ala Natur Sie hat aicli cinen eigeiien allurnfasacnden Sinn vorbehalten, 
den ihr nieniand abmerken kann 

Die Menschcii Bind all in ihi und aie in alien Mit alien treibt aie ein 
freundlichea Spiel und freut aich, je mehr man ihr abgewinnt Sie treibt’a 
mit vielen so im verborgenen, daas aie’a zu Ende apielt, ehe aie’a merken 
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Auch daa Unnatiirhchste lat l^atur War aie nicht allcnthalben aieht, 
Bieht Bie nirgendwo recht, 

Sie hebet aich selber und haftet ewig mit Augen und Herzen ohne Zahl 
an Bich aelbat Sie bat aich auscinandergesetzt, um sich eelbst zu genieasen 
Immer lasat aie neue Geniesser erwacbsen, iinerBittlicbj aich mitzuteilen 

SiQ freut aich an der Illuaion Wer dieae in sich und andern zerstdrt, 
den atraft sie ala der atrengste Tyrann Wer ihr zutraulich folgt, den 
druckt sie wie ein Kind an ihr Herz 

Ihro Kinder Bind ohne Zahl Keincm ist sie uberall karg, aber aie hat 
Liehlinge, an die aie viel veraehwendet und dencn Bie viel aufojifert Ana 
Grosse hat sie ihren Schiitz geknujift 

Sic apritzt ilire Geschtipfe aua deni Niehta hervor und sagt ihnen nicht, 
wolier are kommen und wohin Bie gehen Sie Bollen nur laufen Die Bahn 
kennt sie 

Sie hat ivenige Tnebfedcrn, abpr me ahgcnutzte, immer wirkeam, imnier 
mannigfaltig 

Ihr Schaiispiel ist immer neu, iveil sie iminer neue Zusehauer sehalTt 
Leben ist ihre schflnate Erfindung, und der Tod ist ihr Kiinatgnff, viel 
Leben zu haben 

Sie built den IMenachen in Diinipfheit ein und apornt ihn ewig zum 
Lichte Sie niacht ihn nbhaiigig ziir Erde, trag und schwer and srhuttelt 
ihn immer wicdor auf 

Sie gibt Bedurfnisse, weil aie Benegung liebt Wunder, d.iaa sie alle 
dieao Bewegung niit so weiugem errcuht Jedea Bediirfnis ist Wohltat 
Schnell befriedight, achncll iviedcr envachaend Gibt sic eins uiehr, so ist's 
ein neuer Quell der Eui-t, aber aie koninit bald ms Gleichgewicht 

Sie setzt alle Augenbhtke zum langesten Lauf an und ist alle Augen- 
blicke am Ziele 

Sie 1st die Eitelkeit aelbst, aber niilit fur iina, denen Bie sieh zur 
gliksatcn AVuhtigkeit geinai bt hat 

Sie lasst ]edes Kind an sii h kunsteln, jeden Toren uber sicli richten, 
tausend stuiiipf uber aich hingchen und iiielits sehen und hat an alien ibre 
Freude und hndet bei alien ilire Bcilinung 

Man gehoieht iliren Gesetzcii, auch wenn man ihnen widerstiebt , man 
wirkt niit ihr, am b uenri man gegen sie ii irken mil 

Sie macht alles, was sie gibt, ziii Wohltat, denn me mar lit ea erat 
unentbehi hell Sie sauinet. dass man Bie verlange, sie eilet, dnss man sie 
nicht aatt wcrde 

Ihre Krone lat tlie Liebe Nur dureh bio koiiinit man ihr nahe Sie 
macht Klufte zwisthen alien Weseii, and allea will sich aerachlingen Sie 
hat alles isolicret, um alles zusammenzuzichon Dm eh cm paar Zuge aus 
dem Deeher der Liebe halt sie fur ein Leben \oll Mube sehadlos 

Sie lat alles Sie beloliiit sicli aelliat und beHtrnft sieli gelbst, erfreut 
und qualt sieh selbst Sie ist riiuh und gelinde, liebliih und schrecklieh, 
kraftlos und allgewaltig Allea ist immer da in ihr Vergangenlieit und 
Zukunft kennt aie nicht Gegenwart ist ihr Ewigkeit Sie ist gutig Ich 
preiao aie mit alien ibren Werken. Sie lat weise und still Man reiaat ihr 
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keiue Erklirung vom Leibe, trutzt ihr kein Geschenk ab, das sie Bicht 
freiwillig gibt Sie ist listig, aber zum gutem Ziele, und am besten ist’a 
ihre List nicht zu merkcn 

Sie 1 st ganz, und doch imraer unvollendet So wie sie’s treibt, kann sie’s 
immer treiben 

Jedem erscheint sie in ciner eigenen Gestalt Sie verbirgt sich in tausend 
Namen und Termen und ist immer dieselbe. 

SiB hat mich herciiigestellt, sie wird mich auch herausfuhren Ich ver- 
traue mich ihr Sie mag mit mir sehalten Sie wird ihr Werk nicht 
hassen Ich sprach nicht von ilir Nein, was wahr ist und was falsch ist, 
alles hat sie gesprochen Alles ist ihre Schuld, alles ist ihr Verdienst ‘ 

Natuie IS considered irrationally and dynamically It becomes 
apparent that an approach which feels Nature as the whole of 
things, characterized particularly through activity, force, vitality 
and creativeness, would be in opposition to anything and every- 
thing abstract as well as to anything and everything static Here 
Nature is neither, being not only concrete and actual, the subject 
of man’s sensuous as well as of his spiritual perceptions, but 
also in constant flux and change, though eternally the same 
withal However, it is especially mentioned that the sameness of 
Nature is not that of stationary uniformity, but rather a sameness 
built upon contrasting elements that complement and enhance each 
other, together always creating something new and its opposite, 
all of these creations testily to the manifold powers and variety 
at Nature’s command. 

The accent on Nature’s eternal productiveness alone brings out 
a fundamental difference between the Stuim und Drang view and 
that of the Enlightenment Nature conceived as a rational system 
becomes an inert, rigid, and above all abstract thing; as such it 
has no actual existence in the world of living phenomena, and is 
but an outline of them, a guide-book through the world, written 
to assure the maximum of ‘ good ’ However, the writers of Sturm 
und Drang turned vehemently against the loimiilation of abstracted 
rules about what Nature is supposed to be both now and forever- 
more, because the factors of change and creativeness cannot enter 
into such a theory , they considered it ‘ unnatural ’ because it has 
no innate aliveness and productivity, whereas they were drawn 
especially to the live element in Nature, and to each created thing 

‘Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Samtliche Werke, Jubilaumsausgabe 
(Stuttgart und Berlin, 1902-07), XXXIX, pp 2-0 
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as an expression of this force. They were concerned not with a 
description and definition of the extant, but with the inward growth, 
the being and becoming of every animate object This marks the 
organic point of view, the endeavor to understand what living 
elements are involved in its having come to be, and being, what it 
IS A system defines, but cannot create • one may put something 
together according to a set of rules, but one can only create 
organically. The latter is the way of Nature for Sturm und Drang, 
and, if it IS not redundant to repeat it, things thus created are 
intrinsically whole 

Nature conceived as a whole, living and creative force is deified' 
God, 01 Spirit, is in Nature and permeates her completely, a point 
of view reminiscent of Spinoza’s natura naiurans As such. Nature 
hero as in the philosophy of Spinoza is amoral, this precludes any 
ethical, moral, or teleological judgment from the thought-complex 
about Nature’s ways liather, this All is approached well-nigh 
religiously, in a fashion involving all the faith, submission, humility, 
exaltation and joy of worship which constitute a religious state of 
mind Love, the greatest and highest human feeling, is also the 
greatest and highest manifestation of Nature There is some indi- 
cation here of the ancient philosophical concept of love as the force 
vhicli unites and fuses the chaos, as such it is also the essence of 
the constant motion in Nature AVhat is said in the above quotation 
about love as the crown of Nature indicates how inseparable Nature 
and the Tnationnl are in Sturm und Drang thought 

The new approach to Nature determines the new approach to 
mini Since a living whole is undivided and indivisible, it follows 
that reason cannot giasp the oneness which is Nature Yet man 
does know and expeiience it — through his irrational powers. These 
are something other than that which ‘ j)igeon-holcs ’ and classifies, 
1 e abstracts from expeiience, they, too. are whole and undivided, 
and as such spring tiom the deepest roots of man, they are the 
qualities in him which most closelj' resemble, aie indeed an expres- 
sion of, just those alive foiccs and hidden ways of Nature which 
the rational mind disregards, but which are the essentials ; they 
alone are the means whereby man understands Nature, conse- 
quently they, rather than reason, are the key to truth, once the 
congruence of Nature and the Irrational are established These 
faculties are for Sturm und Drang the highest and best in man. 
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Since man’s highest virtue is to develop those qualities within 
himself which are the most like Nature’s and which manifest then 
mutual kinship motion, vitality, and love (here conceived, in a 
larger sense, synonymously), then the greatest of wrongs is to 
isolate one’s self from the All into which one belongs, and to become 
rigid in feeling and spirit, to become cold, lifeless, static, to hinder 
in any way the reciprocal flow of vitality and feeling extant between 
man and Nature Man’s greatest good is to follow Nature’s ways, 
but not from a rationally pui poseful viewpoint. The more he 
emphasizes this relationship, the more will he also be 'natural’ — 
this now implies force of feeling, genuineness of character, spon- 
taneity and directness, sincerity and love, it implies an inte- 
gratedly whole personality'^, at one with itself. Since Nature 
furthermore emphasizes, or .seems to emphasize, individuality (man 
IS her foremost creation e\en though she is charaetcrizcd by a sub- 
lime indifference to his fate) and many-sidedneLSS over against 
uiiitormity and abstraction, the greatest good is to express those 
forces which are within one, and which aie like Nature, to the 
fullest possible extent This ideal is intrinsically related to that of 
the Superman, the strong, self-reliant, aitne and good individual, 
the genius He is the epitome of Nature ho is complete and 
wholly alive, conijilex yet unified in charaetoi, and is theretore the 
example of the real and natural person 

Since such a fused and integratedlv developed character is the 
main premise, the ' this above all ’ of Stuiin und Drang belief, it is 
one of the fundamental features of the primitnistic ideas of this 
era. man may be natural, m the sense of wholly and completely 
alive, at any age and in any period of history, piimitive man was 
quite likely most originally ,so, on his relatively simple plane of 
existence, but since this is now a question of innate human char- 
acteristics, Sturm und Diang can demand that man on any plane 
of existence be as deeply rooted in the life of Natiiie as was the 
first, or ‘ natural ’ man This follows when ‘ natural ’ means to be 
one’s essential, intrinsic self, i e one’s ' primitive ’ self, in the 
sense of that self which best expresses those qualities deemed most 
closely related to Nature. 

This IS the foundation for the primitivism of the Sturm und 
Drang writers, and the immediate reason lor the difference between 
their primitivism and that which preceded it primitivism is, as 
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]ust said, no longer a question of the form of civilization or the 
social order in which one lives, hut rather the extent to which one 
18 most thoroughly unified with Nature. The state of Nature, qua 
the human being, is removed into his own character; his oneness 
with Nature is the piedommant criterion, and hence can, and in 
fact should, be asserted wherever he is. This is not to be achieved 
simply by turning one’s back on civilization, nor by negating the 
manifold and complicated leatures of civilized life In so far as 
civilization is a product of an integral drive in man — cf. Eousseau’s 
perfectibihtc — the attempt to do away ■with it. or to find adjustment 
outside of it, is, exactly as would be isolating one’s self from Nature, 
the wrong approach, because a negative one The naturalness for 
which Sturm und Drang strove is or should be perfectly possible 
wuthiii cuilization, il all that the civilizing process has brought is 
unified and integrated, it as well as man himself, can still be 
‘ natural,’ no niattei how complicated the world becomes The only 
features of life in any wuiy at variance w'lth Nature are rigidity, 
meanness, artifice and supeificiality, and the substitution of dead- 
letter foiniulue or svstems of rules for living phenomena Yet these 
need not lie integudlv necessary lactors of cnilization itself, they 
aie only inanifestations of incomplete and ^unnatural’ human 
beings, wheieas it man is leally at one with himseli and with 
Nature, he will and can be so m any foim oi society Sturm und 
Diarig primitivism theiefore, as contiasted with its predecessors, is 
quite frequently a primitivism of integration as ovci against one of 
negation, is a fuiwaid loolcing jii iinitivism This is then what the 
young generation had in mind vvlun they sjioke ot a “return to 
Nature,” and is well evpiesc-ed fiy G 1) 11 dole in Ins introduction 
to Ilousseau’s “ Social C’ontiact ’’ 

he mean', hj “ niitiire ' not the oi iirmal state of u thing, nor 

even its rcdueticm to the simplest teiiiis, he is [here] passing oi'er to the 
conception of “nature” as identical with the full development of capacity, 
with the higher idea of human freedom It is true that in the Dia- 

courso on [Inequality] Itousseau le pleading against the development of 
many human faculties, but he is equally ad\ orating the fullest develop- 
ment of those he regards as “ natural ” by which he means merely “ good ” 
The “state of society as emynsaged in the Slorwl Co^itiart is no longer in 
contradiction to the “ state of nature ” upheld in the Emile 


“ Jean Jacques Rousseau’s Social Contract and Discourses, transi by 
G D H Cole (Londou and Toronto, 1930). 
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This quotation expresses succinctly the philosophy of integration 
which is so vital a feature of Sturm und Urang primitivism . the 
development of ‘ unnatural ’ faculties, though reprehensible, is not, 
however, a necessary lesult of civilization as such, man within 
civilization could still be completely ' natural ’ in the sense of 
genuine, good, whole, i e fully alive and irrationally as well as, 
or more than, meiely rationally developed Furthermore, since 
variety and manifold fullness of expression is one of the salient 
characteristics of Nature which the Stuim und Drang generation 
admires, it follows that the more complicated and various the foims 
of human civilization are, the more truly do they manifest man’s 
powers The fullest dcvelopmint of these jioweis is then iii no wise 
at variance with the ways of Nature, only the hoiv of their de- 
velopment may be so, it should, of course, be as rooted, vital, and 
organically integrated as is Nature in the achievement of its 
innumerable activities There is no place in this view for that 
which IS abstracted There is likewise no jilace for inactivity, and 
as we shall have more occasion to see later on, the glorification of 
practical activity is one of the priniaiy issues of the Sturm und 
Drang ideal It was throughout the key-note ot Goethe's life, 
practical activity versus theoretical preoccupation was Herder’s 
battle-cry m his Journal ” 

Though civilization as such is not an absolute evil from this 
point ot view, and does not inevitably stand in the way of a 
“return to Natuie ” in this sense of the expression, the fact must 
not be omitted that the generation of Sturm und Drang did con- 
ceive of certain forms of civilization, certain cultuivd levels, as being 
more conducive to leal naturalness than others This is substan- 
tiated in the fre(;[uent and positive refeiences to the peasant, and 
in the oft-drawn comparisons between city and country, where, 
needless to say, the lornier is detrimentally contrasted with Ihe 
latter * 

Nature, not only as a philosophical and emotional expeiiencc, but 
<l1so as man’s physical setting, whethei m lile or literature, was 
now approached Irom a completely difleient jioint of view The 
Enlightenment, generally speaking, was inteiested only in “die 
schone Natur” — hence its preference for soft and gently lovely 
countrysides, for vales and dales and the like. This premises an 

* There will be a fuller discusBion of this in Chapter V. 
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interest in Nature not in and of itself, but in a regulated, ' prettied ’ 
Nature, patterned after and improved according to the rules of 
reason and good sense , this led to the geometric gardens and pruned 
trees prevalent in that period Similarly, only such “ schone 
Natur” was considered a worthy subject for the artist; hence the 
idyllic bowers, delicate shepherds and shepherdesses, and placid 
landscapes which serve only to form a back-drop to the plays and 
poetry of the age Furthermore, such back-drop scenery is unindi- 
dualized , it neither takes part m nor has any effect upon the 
drama which takes place before it This sameness is a product of 
the uniformity and abstraction resulting from the rationalistic 
approach, and its unorganic view of Nature 

Sturm und Drang, on the other hand, demanding alive and actual 
Nature in whatever shape or form she may choose to manifest 
heiself, by no means shuns wild scenery, storms, upheavals (cf 
Ossian) ; Nature unleashed appeals to these writers as much as, or 
more than. Nature in a friendlier state, for her very wildness is addi- 
tional evidence of her constant motion and vitality An approach 
which emphasizes the force and life of Nature necessarily approves of 
all the various expressions of this life its basis is then not uniform- 
ity, but variety The more alive, differentiated in appearance, power- 
ful and full of movement an expression, the more truly natural it is. 
Therefore Nature in any form is fit material for depiction, since 
anything which portrays or conieys her unceasing activity and 
vitality IS worthwhile Furthermore, Nature conceived as an all- 
permeating living force not oiil\ laii but inevitably does play a 
most imjiortant pait in the depiction of man’s life she becomes, as 
in “Werther,” as in poems such as “ Mnifest,” “ Auf dem See,” 
Willkommen und Abschied,” to mention but a few, the principal 
protagonist, the immediate and active mterrelation between man 
and Nature is shown in that that which is going on in the soul and 
heart ot the ioimer is inseparable from, and iiilluciiced by, that 
which IS constantly going on in the latter 

The philosophical and emotionally irrational concomitants of 
the new relationship to Nature are unlimited. Since anything 
which IB natural is an object of interest to the Sturm und Drang 
writers, their criterion tor artistic judgment is not so much beauty 
of outward form and proportion, but rather inward beauty, or 
reality, that is, strength, vitality, genumeness, depth and char- 
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actenstic expression As a result there enters into the field of 
literature a series of elements hitherto either neglected or not 
permitted first, organic motivation of character as against what 
one might call the “ push-button ” method, and as against tri- 
viality. In the poems and plays of the early and middle eighteenth 
century, the characters either move and live m a rarified and un- 
problematic atmosphere, or else they are semi-allegorical figures 
representing various qualities such as frustrated love, happy love, 
jealousy, etc , at other times they will speak lengthily about upright 
living, honesty, the maintenance of personal virtue, and the like, 
yet these terms are not witnessed as working forces from within. 
Equally unmotivated and superficial is the manner in which a 
seemingly good person, upon hut the slightest exposure to evil 
(often the merest mention of a vice is sufficient to influence a person 
in that direction), becomes the victim of utter licentiousness — it 
often seems as if the authoi, or the antagonist within the play, 
simply pulls a string or pu,shes a button, so to speak, whereupon the 
hero or heroine reacts accordingU (Of Brawe’s “ Der Freigeist ”) 
There is in these cases a complete lack of organic motivation, a 
person is not treated as a whole being with vaiious possibilities 
for good and evil. The irrational point of view of Sturm und 
Drang led to a far more whole and penetrating insight into human 
nature and its literary depiction; instead of static types, ag in the 
neo-classic pla3's one now finds dviiamio hum.ui beings moved by 
inner, though of course often exaggerated, passions and conflicts. 
The Sturm und Drang “ geniuses ” wanted to be able to perceive, 
to feel, that the innate aliveiiess and irrational-emotional forces 
which Nature imparts to man find expres.sion , therefore they wanted 
their chaiacteis to have deep and forceful emotions, like Werther, 
to be motivated by and subject to all essentially human and genuine 
feelings which are beyond the pale of orderly rationalism, whose 
idyllic shepheids and shepherdesses spoke a soothing monotony of 
stiltedly jiropei and unitornily pleasing alexandrines, expressing 
an equally pleasing but playful me.aniiigless tiiviality of emotion 
The Sturm und Drang writers, on the other hand, wanted reality, 
or Nature' This is the reason for the worship of Shakespeare; 
Goethe, in his speech given on the day set aside for a Shakespeare 
festival saj's . 

Unaer verdorbner Geachmack aber, umnebelt dergeatalt unaere Augen, 
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dass wir fast eine neue Schopfung nBtig haben, uns aus dieser Finsternia 
zu entwirkeln 

Und ich rufe Natur' Natur' nichta so Natur als Schakespeara Menschen 

Und was will sicli unser Jalirbundert uiitersteben von Natur zu urteilen 
Wo sollten wir sie her kcnnen, die wit von Jiigend auf, allea geschnurt und 
geziert, an uns fuhlen, und an andcrn sehen Ich scbame micb offt vor 
Schilkespearen, denn ea koiiimt manchnial vor, dass leh beym ersten Blick 
denc'ke, das butt icli andeis gemaebt' Hinten drein erkenn icli dass icb 
ein armor Sunder binn, daas aus Sebakespearen die Natur weiasagt, und 
dass meine Mensehen Seifenhlasen Bind von Romanengrillen aufgetrieben ‘ 

The aitiflce and unnaturalness of the age is responsible for the 
trivial and meaningless figures ol its hteratuie Shakespeare on 
the other hand is the embodiment of Nature. 

This desire for reality m the sense ol that which is natural led 
not only to greater spiritual and emotional foreefiilness, but also 
to the second element whuh now enters into literature, namely that 
which one iniglit call lealism as such the depiction of the earthy, 
the Class, the grotesque and e\eii the vile — at all events that which 
IS a woild apait Irom delieaiv, reriiienieiit, and ‘beauty’ as found 
in Anacreontic liteiatuie It further leads to a penchant for the 
use ot stiong e\[iiession&, ‘‘ Kiattworte.'’ lor uninhibited self- 
expiession, and eventually to a too great disregard for form, in 
favor ol yitahtv of content The earthiest and most basic questions 
are disVussed. tlie crassest language u^-ed in such works as “ Grotter, 
Ilelden und Wieland.'’ “llanswuists Ttoclizeit,'’ ‘Pater Brey,” 
“ I)er llofmeifitei,” and olliers Tins new elenient is ajitlv’ peisonitied 
in a man sucli as Simsone (frisaldo, who seduces every girl whom 
he meets, because ol the unbounded virilitv ol his nature, and is 
welcomed not only by the young ladies, but also in many instances 
by their fathers, who rejoice at the juospect ot having grandsons of 
such healthy constitution as yimsonc himself Although it is 
inevitable tliiit the cnqduisis on whatever is forceful and alive 
should, m its extieine iiuuulestatioiis, lead to such realism and 
natuialism, this is but one, and by no means the most important, 
feature ot the Stuim uiid Drang concept ol Nature To some 
extent the inclusion of such physical details as are lound in Lenz’s 
“ Der Hofmeister ” are not necessaiy expressions of a fundamental 

‘ Zler jungc Goethe, bieg von ]Miix Moiria (Leipzig, 1900-12), II, pp 
130, 140 
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point o£ view, but rather a deliberate piovocation of the gods of 
regulated refinement 

Most typically, the new emphasis on reality is likewise the reason 
for the accent upon and sheer reverence for what the young geneia- 
tion called “ charaktcnstische Kunst ” — the art which expresses the 
whole of the author’s personality, and individuality. This in turn 
IS the essential basis for the realization that “ Eilcbnisdichtung,” 
the poetry which conies from the poet’s own and inmost experiences. 
IS true poetry, since it is a veritable part of life itself, and hence 
natural. This teini, in reference to a work of art, as to any deed or 
action, im plies that whatever has been done or created imparts its 
originator’s heart, soul, and character, his very life. It .signifies the 
demand for something not abstractly generalized and constructed, 
but for something which gives evidence of aliveness, i e of a force- 
ful and sensitive personality on the part of the creator. ‘ Natural ’ 
implic.s, then, ‘original.’ not so much from the jiomt ot view of 
being uniquely different, but rather Irom that of manifesting one’s 
own essential self as against coniplvmg with a ruled unilormity 
The more deeply one probes, oi expresses, tins characteristic essence, 
1 e. one’s fundamental, or primitive, self, the moie closely does one 
come to Nature within one’s self, that is, to the root and source 
of all being. 

The fact that Nature in the experience of Sturm uiid Drang is a 
force only irrationally understandable, and the fact that this era 
considered man’s iiiational perceptions and intuitions liis higbe.st 
and most distinctive qualities are but two sides oi the same i.ssue, 
they are, in tact, inseparable Feeling, as o\ei against rational 
thinking, IS a spontaneous, undividedly whole phenomenon , it is 
considered more immediate and primeval than deliberation Since 
these innate reactions aie the ones that know Nature, and are 
Ultimately related to her, the man of feeling ivas (onsideied the 
natural, the good man his perceptions and reactions aie whole, 
genuine, sincere The most comprehensive significance ol Nature, 
or of life at all, can then onl}' be known, only bo understood, 
through the intuitive and sure medium of the feelings (tJefuhl). 
Anti-rationalism is hence a most frequent manifestation of Sturm 
und Drang Naturgefuhl, asserting either the priority, in point of 
approach to truth, of feeling over ro-tto, or emphasizing the sim- 
plicity and wholeness of the undivided reaction, as it is in children. 
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Goethe stressea this in his review of “ Aussichten m die Ewigkeit, 
in Briefen an Zimmermann,” which appeared in the Frankfurter 
gelehrten Anzeigen in 1773 He writes 

Schon da wir vor dem eraten Theile den Inhalt der zukunftigen Bnefe 
durchaahen, machte es einen unangenehmcn Eindruck auf una, die Abhand- 
lungen von Erhohung der Ocistes, sitthchen und politischen Krafte, in 
Bnefe abj^ctheilt zu sehen Waa heiat das anders, ala durch gelehrtea 
Nachdenken aich eine Fertigkcit eiworlion zu haben, auf icissenschaftliche 
Classifikationcn, eine Menschenseclc zu reduciren Und da wir nun gar 
die Bnefe aelbat durchschauen, und linden, waa wir ^e^Inuthen konnten, 
aher dock iinmcr weniger, ala wir vermutheten Im dreyzehnten Brief 
" von Erhohung der Geiateakrafte,” logiaeh-nietajihysiache Zergliederung 
der Geachiiftigkeit unaera Gciatea, dureh Multiplikation, jenea Lebena 
wurdig geinaiht Er achlicast, w le in den rorhergehenden Brief en Heben 
wir hier eiiis, so heben wir doit tauseiid, ala wenn iiitht eben in dieaem 
Mehr odei Wenigir daa Elend dieter Erde bestunde Doth das gcht duieha 
gauze Buth durch Denn au( h in dieaein Bnefe tntt Erkanntmss vornen 
an, die ewige ^'isshegici de, das iysicmatisircnde Erfahl ungaainnieln Hat 
er me bedac lit, was Clinstus den groaaeii Hansen ans Herz legt “Wenn 
ihr imlit werdet wie diese Kindlein " und naa Paulua apncht “ Daa 
Stuckwerk der Weisaagungeii, dea Wissens, der Erkanntniaa werde auf- 
hbren, und nur die Liobe bleihen ' 

Sturm uiid Diaiig was opjiosetl, thus, to the dividing and classi- 
fying forte of leiisoii, to its impliod arrogance, its lack of simplicity, 
and of heart-felt content It is natural that the new attitude led 
to a leinstatenient of Ihe loite ol t.iith as against the enlightened 
conviction that all things weic open to the cold light of reason 
The biinplicil\ oL laitli is heie prelened to the aim of rational 
claiitication 

Since it is man's iriational ])eice])tion which alone truly knows 
Natuic, the liighcsl and gieatest iiiational force of all, love, is the 
ultimate key to the understanding of Nature, or ol the univeise. 
Through the experience ot love the young Goethe comes, in Strass- 
burg, to an intimate relationship and oneness with Nature, to a 
realization of himselt. 

What has been said above in moic oi less general terms must 
now be examined in detail in the words of the authors themselves. 
Ill one of Goethe’s early works, the “ Fragment eines Homans m 
Briefcn,” there is a clear instance of the inter-relation between 

“ Der ]unge Ooeihe, op ett , III , p. 96-6 
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genuine aliveness of being and the power of the irrational, in this 
case love. 

Es 1st niit der Liebe wie mit dcm Leben, wie mit dem Athemhohlen 
Freylich ziehc ich die Lufft in mich, willst du das aueh Eigennutz nennen? 
Abel ic'h hauibe sie wieder aus, und sage mir, wenn du in der Fruhlings- 
sonne sitzesi, und fur Wonne dein Busen stdrcker atlimet, lat das Hauchen 
nicht eine grossere Wonne als daa Athemhohlen, denn daa lat Muhe, lena 
1st Ruhe, und wenn uns die Entzuckung inanchnial aus voller Brust die 
Fruhlmgslufft einziehen iiiaebt, so ist cs doth nur um sie von ganzen 
Herzen wiedei ausgeben zu durffen Und ebenso ist s mit der Liebe, und 
ihr meynt leben und nicht leben ware eina O meine Freundinn, was 
nicht lebt hat keine anziehende Krafft, es fliesst keine Atmoaphare von ihm 
aus deren Wirbel uns hinreisseii konnten Der kaltste Sinn ist das Sehen, 
Erkanntniss ist sein Gefuhl, und drum bchaupte leh, dass man das me 
mit einem zartliehen Herzen lieben kann, was allem Anspratlie macht 
unsern Augen zu gefallen Ein Edclstein, lat daa herrlichste Werck der 
todten Natiir, aber er ist todt, und die eifiigste Betrachtung davon lat 
doch immer kalt, man muss cm Holl.inder seyn uin mit eincr Tiilpe zu 
synipathisiren, und dann lat auch die Sympatliie dieser Waaserinaiinor sehr 
phlegraatisch “ 

Innate activity, or motion, depth of feeling and also warmth of 
feeling are here essentially one, and are eiemplified by likening 
them to the most basic and tuiidanieutal natural tunctioii inhala- 
tion and e.xhalatiou This is leal, actual and most certainly alive 
This simple and elemental occurrence becomes the symbol not only 
for life itself, but for the emotion of love in both, or better m all, 
cases, activity is the maiiifestatiou of aliveness of being, and that 
which has not this aliveness can neither have effect on nor be 
affected by something else This active vitality is primarily an 
inward phenomeiioii, a matter of heart knowing heait Hence the 
at first surprising statement that sight is the ‘ coldest ' sense How- 
ever, taken from the point of view of the whole passage, it is an 
integral idea, foi sight dwells upon the outward forma of things, 
whereas the feelings aie concerned with the inward torcefulness 
and warmth of that which is beheld Strong teelings demand 
objects whose dominant characteristic is active aliveness This 
quality the dead-letter name given to an experience or to a feeling 
does not have, nor does a jewel, nor the rather symmetrical rigidity 
of the tulip. The use of the terms ‘‘ waim” and ‘^cold ” m refer- 
ence to emotions and reactions is very significant — these two ad- 


“ Ibid , II , p 61 
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jectives are found more often in Sturm und Drang literature as 
designations for good and bad than others, and serve moreover to 
show how very sensuously perceived and felt man’s irrational powers 
were, and how concrete this thinking is, as compared with the even- 
tempered abstraction of enlightened philosophizing Concrete actu- 
ality IS another phase of the ‘ natural ’ which the Sturm und Drang 
era emphasized 

The Naturgefuhl of the Sturm und Drang era is perhaps most 
graphically conveyed in ‘‘^Worther,” and in truly primitivistic 
fashion, psychologically speaking, because Werther himself yearns 
for the complete oneness and naive wholeness ot the Alf which he 
himself actually does not possess Moreover his approach to Nature 
IS throughout irrationally founded. 

Eine M underbare Heiterkeit liat ineinc ganze Seele cingenommcn, gleich 
denen sussen Kruhlingsmorgcn, die itli niit ganzem Herzen geniesse Irh 
bin 80 allcm und freue miih bo ineines Lebens, in dieaer Gegend, die fur 
Bolche Scelen gcschiiflen ist, wie die nieinc Ith bin ao gliicklich, mem 
Beater, so giinz iii dem Getiilil von ruhigein Dasejn versunken, duas inelne 
Kunat darunter leidet Iih kdnnte jetzo nicht zeiehncn, nicht einen Strich, 
und bin niernalon ein groaserer Mahler gewesen ala in dieaen .^ugenldicken 
Wenn das liebe Thai urn niich dainpfi, und die hohe Sonne an der Oher- 
flndie der undurLlidnngluhen Finaterniss nieinea Walden ruht, und uur 
cinzelne Stralilen bicli m das inneie Heiligthum stehlcn, und ich dann iiii 
hohen (trase am fiilleiiden li.Klie liege, und nalier an der Erde tausend 
mannigfaltige Gra'-gen niir merk\iurdig werden Wenn ich daa Wimnieln 
der kleineii Welt /Miicheii Halnien, die uii/ahligen, iiiiergruiidlichen Ge- 
stalteii, all der Wurmgen, der Minkgen, iiaber an nieniciii Herzen fulile, und 
fuhle die Gegenwart des Allmai btigen, der uiis all naili seinem Bilde schuf, 
daa W’ehen dos Allliebenden, der uns iii ewigcr Woiine scli-webeud tragt 
und erli.ilt ’ 

Werther’s heart and soul know Nature, and are filled with the 
direct a\A areness of her nll-cncompivssmg live force There la no 
mention of thought, or of the mind. Nature imparts serenity, also 
a quality pertaining to tlic whole of man. The experience which he 
describes, and thereby re-lives in the telling, has filled him with 
the same depth of ]oy as do the lyric Spring inormngs which like- 
wise speak to his heart He is keenly aware of the manifold creations 
of Nature, and the life which permeates the whole. The extent to 
which Werther feels himself close to Nature is shown in that he 


■' Ibid , IV , p. 222 
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says such beauty was made for souls like his^ and that he refers to 
the surroundings using the possessive, “ my. . . His submergence 
in the All of Nature is akin to the mystical idea of God, the un- 
divided, complete Whole before He has contempl^ed Himself. 
Similarly Werther, while thus fully imbibing the Tdtehsity of very 
existence and its beauties, says that he could at the moment not 
possibly paint a single thing, this is a necessary consequence of 
his whole relationship to Nature, for to paint now would instantly 
involve division, analysis, separation, limitation — all of which are 
in direct opposition to the feeling which fills him so completely 
Werther’s awareness of the alive and unceasing activity of Nature, 
which IS manifested in every creature however minute and in every 
blade of grass, leads necessarily, and intuitively, to the awareness 
of a far greater and warmer heart than his own — thus irrationally 
man comes again to God God is no longer an indifferent law-giving 
Mind that remains apart from His work, once He has created it, 
but IS the living and animating Power which unites, because It 
permeates. Nature. Nature thus becomes a living personality, or 
organism, God is the great Heart which is the source of all life 
in man as well as in Nature A necessary result of the belief that 
God IS immanent in Nature is the negation of evil God is the good, 
and if He is one with Nature, then, contrary to the orthodox 
Christian point of view, Nature, as well as all men and all things 
natural is good, and evil can only be the result of a departure 
from Nature, or God Any action which either impairs or severs 
the flow of life and heart from Nature to man is then wrong, or 
unnatural, such would be the separating, devitalizing function of 
pure rationalism To paraphrase the poet' Whatever is — natural, 
1 . e. alive and heartfelt and good — is right There can then be no 
sin in Nature 

Intense desire for undistinguishable oneness with Nature is a 
frequent phase of Werther^s feelings. 

Uebrigens find ich mich hier gar wohl Die Einaamkeit lat memem Herzen 
kosthcher Balsam in dieser paradiaischen Gegend, und diese Jahrszeit der 
Jugend wirrnt nut aller Fiille mein oft sebauderndea Herz Jeder Baum, 
jede Hecke lat ein Straua von Bluten, und man mbchte zum Mayenkafer 
werden, um in dem Meer von Wohlgeruchen herumachweben, and alle seine 
Nahrung darinne finden zu konnen . * 


•Ihxd, p 221 
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It IS interesting to note in how sensory a fashion the spiritual 
approach to Nature is here expressed : warmth, rich colors, delicious 
odors enchant Werther, he well-nigh savors his relationship to 
Nature. 

Loss of limited personal identity means absorption into the one- 
ness of Nature, with whom one is already m close unity by virtue 
of heart and feelings At first not even the loss of this unity can 
dim the intense awareness of Nature’s life the letter dated August 
18th, when Werther’s sickness has already laid hold of and maimed 
his reactions, begins with a most vivid depiction of Nature 

Das voile warme Gefulil mcines Herzens an tier lebendigen Natiir, das mich 
mit ao viel Wonne iiberstrointe, das rings umlier die Welt mir zu einem 
Paradieae athiif, wird niir jezt zu cinem unertruglichcn Peiniger, zii einem 
qualenden Goiate, der niich auf alien Wegen verfolgt Wenn icli sonat 
vom Fela uber den Fluss big zu jcnen Hugeln dag fruchtbare Thai uber- 
achaute, und alles um nucli her keimen und quellen gab, wenn jch jene 
Herge, vom Fusse bis auf zum Gipfel, mit hohen, dichten Baumen bekleidet, 
all leno Tlialcr iii ihren niannichfaltigen Krummungen von den lieblichsten 
Waldern begeliattet sah, und der g.infte Flusg zwisclicn den ligpelnden 
Boliren daliin gleitete, und die lieben Wolken abspiegelte, die der saiifte 
AViendwind am Hinimcl hcruber vviegte, wenn ich denn die Vogel um 
mich, den Wald bclcben liorte, und die lyiilhoncn ^luckenschwarme im 
lezten rotlien Stralile der Sonne muthig tanzton, und ilir leztor zuckender 
Blick den sunimendcn Kafer aus geinein Graae befrejte und dag Geivebere 
UTii mich her, nii'li auf den Boden aurnierkgam inacbte und das Moog, daa 
meinem liiuten Felscn seine Nalirung abzwingt, und das Geniste, dag den 
durrcii Sandliugcl liinunter uaelist, niir alleg dag innere gluhende heilige 
Leben der Natui erofiiete, wie urnfasst ich das all nut wannen Herzen, 
verlohr mieh in der iinendluhen Fiille, und die herrlichen Gcstalten der 
unendluhen ^Velt bevegten sieli alllebend in meiner Seele Ungeheure 
Berge unigabcn inich, Abgrunde lagcn \or mir, und Wetterbaohe sturzten 
herunfer, die Flusse stroniten iinter mir, und Wald und Geburg erklang 
Und leh sah aie wuikcii und seliaflen in einander in den Tiefen der Erde, 
all die Krafte unergrundlieli Und nun dber der Erde und unter dem 
Himmel wimnieln die Gcschlcchter der Geschiipfe all, und alles, alles 
bevolkert nut tausendfachen Gestalteii, und die Mcngchen dann sich in 
Hauhlein zuganimen sielierri, und sitli annisten, und herrsohen in ihrem 
Sinne uber die wcitc Welt' Armei Tlior, der du alles bo gering achtest, 
well du so klem bist Vom unzuganglichen Geburge uber die Einode, die 
kein Fuss botrat, big ans Ende deg unbekannten Ozeans, weht der Geiat 
deg Ewigschaffenden und freut sicli jcdeg Staubg, der ihn vernimmt und 
lebt Ach danials, wie oft hub ith miLli nut Fittigcn eines Kraniche, der 
uber mich hinflog, zu dem Ufer des ungemessenen Meerea gesehnt, auB deni 
schdumenden Becher deg Unendlichen, jene Bchwellende Lebengwonne zu 
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trinken, und nur emen Augenblick in der emgeschrankten Kraft meinea 
Busena einen Tropfen der Seligkeit des Wesena zu fuhlen, daa allea in aich 
und durch aich hervorbnngt . . ° 

The essence of Nature, which the heart feels so intensely, is her 
unending creativity and immanent life Compared to this all- 
encompassmg force, man is considered but a puny thing, who pre- 
sumptuously raises himself above the universal activity of Nature. 
Nature’s spirit is eternally active, and takes ]oy in every particle 
that manifests life The limitless wholeness of Nature, and the 
fullness thereof, seem to Werther to be the highest embodiment 
of what IS right, and happy. But he is, at this stage, no longer at 
one with himself or with Nature, and henee is particularly aware 
of the sublimity of this undivided being The innate life of Nature 
IS “ holy,” “ glowing ” ; he feels it, rather, felt it, with a “ warm 
heart,” and was able to “ lose himself ” in the untold manifoldness 
of it The glorification of the fullness of Nature is very frequent 
in the writings of Sturm und Drang In other words the sensitive 
heart which is aware of its unity with Nature is at tlie same time 
aware of the powers and forces in her which otlienvise are inesti- 
mable, unknowable (uiiergrundlieh) 

Yet the heart, through unhappiness, misery and the exigencies 
of the outside world, may have the misfortune of losing its ability 
to feel the life-gmng and -creating influence of Nature Such a 
petrified heart is fit only for death, and can see only transience and 
death in Nature 

und der Schauplaz des unendlichcn Lcbcns verwandelt sich vor mir 
in den Abgrund des ewig offncn Grabs Kannst du sagen Daa ist' da 
alles vorubergeht, da alles nut der Wcttersehnelle vorilber rollt, so selten 
die gauze Kraft semes Daseyns ausdaucrt, aeli m den Strom fortgerissen, 
untergetaucht und an den Felsen zerschmettert wird Mir untergrabt 

das Herz die verzehrcnde Kraft, die im All der Natur verborgen liegt, die 
nichts gebildet hat, das nicht semen Naclibar, nu-ht sich selbst zerstorte 
Ich selie nichts, ala em ewig verachlingcndes, ewig wiederkauendes Un- 
geheur 

Instead of continual life Nature embodies, to the unhappy and 
unhealthy heart, eternal destruction. Activity, then, is still there, 
though it IB the activity of undoing This disparaging and black 

’ Ibid , pp 204-5 
” Ibid , p 206 
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view of Nature is however the fault of the heart which has lost 
unity with itself and ipso facto contact with Nature, as Werther^s 
letter from the 3rd of November clearly shows 

. . Wenn ich zu memem Fenster hinaua an den fernen Hugel sehe, wie die 
Morgenaonne ubcr ilin her den Nebel durchbndit und den atillen Wie- 
aengrund beacheint, und der aanfte I’luas zwischen semen entblatterten 
Weiden zu mir herachlungelt, o wenn da dieae herrhche Natur ao atarr vor 
mir ateht wic em lackirt Hildgen, und all die Wonne kemen Tropfen 
Seligkeit aua meinem Herzen herauf in das Gehirn punipen kann, und der 
ganze Kerl vor Gottea Angeaidit stelit wie em veiaiegter Brunn, ivie em 
verlcchter Eymer ' 

The depth of feeliug which Sturm und Drang again depicted in 
literature is in all these instances complemented by the manner in 
which Nature is represented Man’s inward state, and Nature, are 
inseparable Ilcie Nature aftiially has not changed from a living 
to an inanimate thing, but seems .so to the heart which has run dry 
and lost direct connection with the source of life, and of joy. Here 
as before joy is posited as one with alivenes.s and creatne activity. 
As Werthcr’s intense niiseiy near.s its climax. Nature ns painted in 
the sombrest and most O.sfcianic tones Yid it is significant that 
especially in this instance her violeiue of motion is the principal 
theme Werther’s unhapjnness is anvtbing but an inert or static 
feeling, on the contrary, it is the wildest of passionate conditions 
Therefore, since man's feelings and natural occuireiices are con- 
gruent, Nature is now depicted as stormv and virulent 

Gcstein Nacht iiiusat uh liinau^ \'oni Fel« hpiuiiter die wulilenden 

Fluthen in dem Moiidlichtc « irbeln zu •-I'lm, ubcr Aoekei und Wiesen und 
Hecken und alles und cI.ih ueite 'Jhiil liin.iiif und hm.ib eiiie sturmende 
See nil Sau-.en de.^ \1 Hides Und weim deiiu dei Jliind wieder bervortrat 
und uber dor s(hiiiiizoii Wolke riilite und im iiiir hin.aus die Flutb in 
furchtorlich lierrliilion AViederscIiem lollto und kl.iiitr. du uberflel niich 
em .Sihauer, und ivioder em .Seluien ' 

So intimately is man invohed with the ways of Nature that 
even the unleashed destructueiiess ofpoweitul activity h.is the power 
to draw him into the vortex 

The depiction of Natuie as a destiuctue and aw fill (awe-full') 
force serves at least to show the inanj'^-.sided view of Nature held by 
the Sturm und Drang wi iters There is never a reference to static 


“ Ibid , p 295 
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Ibid , p 303 
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uniformity where Nature la concerned. Goethe, in his criticism of 
Sulzer’s “ Theone der schonen Kunste . . takes exception to the 
statement therein that the purpose of art is to beautify the things 
around us, as Nature does. Goethe, m contradiction, maintains that 
Nature is a tremendous force, indifferent to the welfare of man, 
eyen detrimental to it. 

Was wir von Natur schn, ist Kraft, die Kraft verschlint^t, nichta gegen- 
wartig, alles vorubergehend, tauaend Kenne zertreten, jeden Augeiiblick 
tausend geboren, gross und bedeutend, maiinigfaltig ms Unendliche, schOn 
und haaslich, gut und bos, alles nut gleichem Rechte nebeneinander cxist- 
lerend Und die Kunst lat gerade das Widerapiel sie entspringt aus den 
Bemuhungen dea Individuuma, sich gegen die zerstorende Kraft des Ganzen 
zu erhalten Schon das Tier durch seine Kunsttnebe ^cheidet, verwahrt 
sich, der Mensch durch alle Zustiinde befestigt sub gegen die Natur, ilire 
tausendfache Uebel zu vernieiden und nur das Mass von Guteni zu genies- 
sen, bis es ihm endlich gelingt, die Ziikulation aller seiner wahr und 
gemachten Bedurfmsse in cinen Palaat einzuschliessen, sofern es mbglich 
ist, alle zerstreute Schonlieit und Gluckseligkeit in seme glaserne Maiiern 
zu bannen, wo er denn iminer weicher und weicher wird, den Frcuden des 
KOrpers Freuden der Seele substitiiiert, und seine Krafte, von keiner 
Widerwartigkeit zum Naturgebrauche aufgespannt, in Tugend, Wohltatig- 
keit, Empfindsamkeit zer/liesscn 

Here, where Nature is viewed exclusively as a great forcefulness 
engaged m constant action, and destruction, man must to a certain 
degree disengage himself from this flux in order to assert and sus- 
tain his indmdual being The isolating activity of man functions 
by means of separating some of the all-pervacliiig force from the 
whole of it, and produces thereby specific and limited social customs, 
conventions and virtues, but these tend to lose the original force- 
fulness which characterizes Nature. 

The view of Nature as a destructive force is less frequent than 
that which considers her the nourishing and sustaining mother. The 
unity of Nature and feeling, of her aliveness and the artist’s creative 
urge is the fundamental idea of Goethe’s “ Maifcst ” Since 

it IB always, m the wiitmgs of Sturm und Drang, the sensi- 
tively aware heart which knows Nature, the heart that has been 
given impetus by the strongest of all feelings, love, is now fully at 
one with the life and movement and ]oy of Nature. Both Nature 

Goetbe, JubilaumaauBgabe, XXXIII, pp 10-17 

“ Der ]unge Goethe, II , pp 60-1 
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and the poet are creative, since both are motivated by the same 
vitality The ultimate expression of complete absorption in Nature 
through the unifying force of love is “ Ganymed ” Not only is 
man, through the universally uniting force of love, drawn to Nature, 
but Nature, too, is drawn towards man The supreme goal is fusion 
between the individual and the All , the individual achieves oneness 
with Nature by striving to obliterate the limits of his own per- 
sonality. This desire for fusion through love is not only in him . 
the nightingale sings to him with love, the clouds are drawn down- 
wards to him, with love and yearning Nature is again characterized 
by the expressions “ Wonne,” “ heilig,” “ unendlich ” 

The emphasis on individualism, and the desire to go out of and 
beyond the ‘ mere ’ self are not at odds Sturm und Drang revered 
the individual for those qualities in him which it revered in Nature 
It did not favor a self-isolating individual (cf Bohme’s “ Selb- 
heit ”), but rather the one who, by being essentially and thoroughlv 
himself, forcefully entered into the reciprocal flow of vitality and 
activity between man and man, and man and Nature The more 
a person empliasized those qualities within himself, i e stressed 
his individuality, the more he enriched them through understanding 
man and Nature, the better and greater he was This is a desire 
for an even greater individualism, one that encompasses more of 
the admired qualities. Thus, by accentuating the intrinsic, or 
natural, self, one comes to the stage of eradicating the narrower 
bounds of the self proper. Sturm und Drang favored, not inert 
or rigid individualism, but rather the dynamic individualism of 
the person who is ‘ close to Nature ’ Sturm und Drang was funda- 
mentally mainly interested in the eternal ‘ alive ’ qualities in man — 
the ‘ natural ’ ones — though its interest w'as not in formulating a 
theory of these It put its emphasis on the differentiating and 
individualizing characteristics, which W'ere at the same time the 
mutually binding ones Individualism is therefore an approach 
to universality, or again, to Nature 
Nature is the source of life-blood for man, through which his 
personality is revitalized, if it has, so to speak, “ run dry ” This 
IS shown in Goethe’s “ Auf dem See ” ’’’ Tlie beauty and majesty 
of Nature console the heart torn by conflict, which, in the presence 


“ Ib\d , IV , pp 40 1 
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of NaturCj is but a fleeting memory, replaced by the living actuality 
of lake, mountains, clouds and stars Nature feeds man as directly 
as a mother feeds her unborn child the physical actuality of the 
metaphor enhances the idea of the closeness between man and 
Nature The positive and hopeful feeling towards life conveyed 
by the poet is symbolized in the fact that the last lines picture 
the ripening fruit — the most concrete and graspable evidence of 
Nature’s constant productivity and forwardly directed construc- 
tiveness 

A philosophy whose principal element is preoccupation with and 
glorification of the actual, fulsome aliveness and creativeness of 
Nature would inevitably turn to the indivudual growing things as 
the moat concrete expression of her life, wholeness, and essential 
rightness, hence Sturm und Drang takes a particular pleasure in 
their sheer being and coming to be Furthermore, the concomitant 
emphasis on individualized actuality as well as on direct, three- 
dimensional sense-perception gives, especially in the case of Goethe, 
a keen intensity of exact depiction, which serves in turn to uni- 
versalize the object, and to make it a symbol of the whole power 
which creates it In the poem, “Im Herbst 1775,”^^ the whole 
productive force of Nature is united in the visual contemplation of 
the npening grapes The poet not only sees the particular plant, 
but at the same time penetrates to its organic coming to be, and 
thus includes in his portrayal of that which is all the contributive 
factors which the presence of the fruit implies and posits Not only 
the thing itself, therefore, but also its integration with the whole 
of Nature is the object of the poet’s awareness Finally, since the 
objectively seen plant is at once a particular thing and a svmbol 
for the All, it also leads the beholder back upon himself and his own 
oneness with Nature aliveness and love, as seen before, are felt 
as one and the same force, love, like the sun and the wind, is 
eternally life-giving, and its tears, which are another manifestation 
of Nature, likewise serve to bring the grapes to full fruition 

The awareness of Nature in each and every one of her creations 
IS similarly the theme of Friedrich Leopold Stolberg’s (1750-1819) 
“ Der Abend.” Because Nature is in everything, all things are of 
innate worth 


lh\d , p 321 
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Auch das Bliimchen, der Wurm, welcher das Blumchen beugt, 
1st niir mniglich werth' Gab ihm mem Vater doch 
Seine goldenen Schiinmer, 

Dufte jeneni und Parbenglanz 


Not only the presence of God, or Nature, in each creature, but the 
sensuously perceptible qualities with which each is endowed, speak 
to the feelings of the poet The same awareness of the universal — 
Nature — in the particular, is expressed in the following lines- 

Wer init seiner Mutter der Natur sich halt 
Findt im Stengclglaa wohl eine Welt 

and was already found in the “ Fragment . . . where it is said 
Wer sie (die Natur) nicht allenthalben sieht, sieht sie mrgendwo 
recht ” The universality of Nature is further expressed in the 
poem written to Merck by Goethe from which the above two lines 
were taken 


0 das9 die iiinre Sclibpfungskrafft 
Diirch meincn Sinn crscholle 
Daa eine Bildung vollcr Safft 
Alls meinen Pingern quolle 
Icli zittre nur ich stottre nur 
Icli kanii es docli nicht lasaen 
Ich fuhl ich kenne dich Natur 
Und BO muss ich dich fasBen 

Wenn ich bedenck wie mancheB Jahr 
Sich Hchon mem Sinn erschheBset, 
Wie er wo durre Haide war 
Nun Freudenqucll peniesBet 
Da nhnd ich ganz Natur narh dir 
Dich frey und lieb zu fuhlen 
Em luatger Springbrunii wirst du mir 
Aub tausend Rolircn spielen 
Wirat alle meine KnifTte mir 
In meinem Sinn eiheitern 
Und dieses enge Daseyn hier 
Zur Ewigkeit erweitcrn 


^“Friediicli Leopold Stolberg, Qesammclte Werke der Bruder Christian 
und Friedrich Leopold Grafen zu Stolberg (Hamburg, 1821), I , p 41 
Der Junge Goethe, op cit , IV., p 151 
‘'‘Ibid, pp 161-2 
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The poet yearns for the organic creative powers of Nature so he, 
too, may create as richly and fully Nature revitalizes his senses 
and imparts univeisality to the works which are rooted in her ways. 
The particular, when organically and naturally created, becomes 
the universal Universality then is not the dead-letter uniformity 
which the neo-classicists conceived it to be. a generalized and 
abstract form to which all the isolated phenomena of the same genre 
conform, it is rather the concrete particular, which, by virtue of 
its aliveness and organic wholeness is at once itself and tlie eternally 
valid — because living and organic — symbol of its species. It is the 
type elevated to individuality, and the individual widened to encom- 
pass the type Thus Nature and universality are one — an insight 
which came to fullest realization m the Classic period 

Werther comes to the same conclusion while drawing a sketch of 
two little boys playing under the trees in his beloved Waldheim. He 
wntes that he portrayed them 

und fand nach Verlauf einer Stunde, dasB ich eine wohlpeordnete sehr 
intereseante Zeiclinun;? verfertigt hattc, ohne das inindeste \on dem meinen 
hinzuzuthun Daa bestarkte mich in meinem Vorsazze, inich kunftip; allein 
an die Natur zu halten Sie allein let unendlich reich, und sie allein 
bildet den tirtissen Kunstler dagegen wild abei auth alle Regel, 

man rede was man wolle, daa walire Gefulil von Natur und den wahren 
Ausdruek deraelben zerstoren ' 

Werther, in typical Sturm und Drang fashion, feels that rules 
are anathema to the integral unity of feeling and expression of 
Nature Since this era always accented content over form, the laws 
of Nature’s own organic creativeness weie not as yet stressed, but 
only the force of it The former was to be the contribution of the 
period of Classicism. 

The rightness of Mother Nature’s work as against the superficial 
attempts of man to ‘ impiove ’ her work is brought out by Matthias 
Claudius (1740-1815) He speaks of those who cut trees into various 
misshapes 

Jedoch ihr Wald lit Schneidoracherz, 

Tragt nur der Sclieere iSpulir, 

Und nicht das groise voile Herz 
Von Mutterheb Natur' ““ 


” Ih\d , pp 22fl 9 

Matthias Claudius, Asmus omnm sua lerum portans, oder sammtltche 
Werke dcs n andsbeiker liothen (Hamburg, 1774-97), III, p 31 
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The works of Nature are admired as manifestations of her great 
heart, whereas the rationally ‘ improved ’ forest gives evidence only 
of the impersonal clippers 

The beauty of Nature leads Claudius’ thoughts to God 

Aber die Lenzgeatalt der Natur ist doch wunderBihon, wenn der Dorn- 
Btrauch bluht und die Erde nut Gras und Bluraen jiranget' So ’n heller 
Decembertag lat auch wohl schon und dankenswerth, wenn Berg und Thai 
m Schnee gekleidet Bind, und una Dothen in der Morgenstunde den Bart 
bereift, aber die Lenzgeatalt der Natur ist doch wunderachon' Und der 
Wald hat Blatter, und der Vogel aingt, und die Saat Bchiesst Aehren, und 
dort hangt die Wolke mit dem Bogen voin Himinel, und der fruchtbare 
Regen rauacht herab — 

Wach auf mein Herz und singe 
Dem Schdpfer aller Dinge ec 

’h 1 st, als oh Er \oruber nandle, und die Natur hahe Sein kommen von 
Fume gefuhlt und steht beseheiden am Weg' m ihrem Feyerkleid’ und 
frolocke ' 

Nature in the Spring is of course no unusual object of a poet’s 
praise , it is, similaily, quite often the case in this era because it 
IS felt as the time when Nature’s constant activity and creation 
particularly manifest themselves The beauty of Spring is con- 
sidered to be ever marvelous, and as such calls forth Claudius’ 
gratitude 

Im May 

Tausend Bluhmen uin muh her, 

Wie Bie lachend stchn' 

Adam liai nicht lachciidcr 
Sie am I’liiat geBuhn 
IIici, die hilione grunc Flur, 

Hier, der Wald, und der Waldgesang' 

O Natur, Natur, 

Habo Dank' 

The awareness of pregnant vitality in Nature is expressed by 
Goethe in relation to his own work 

])ie Fruhlingslufft, die so manihmal schon da uber die Garten 
hcrweht, aibeitet wicdei an iiieinein Herzen, und ich holle es lost sich aua 
dem Gewuige wiedcr was ab ““ 


Ibid , I , pp .'50-1 
Ibid , p 201 

““ Der junge Goethe, op ctl , V , p 12 
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Goethe’s poem “ Der Wandrer ” gives expression to the peace 
and beauty as well as simplicity of life in Nature, and at the same 
time to the fact that Nature’s eternal life obliterates the transience 
ol past mortal things, when new generations, and birds and insects, 
need shelter and sustenance The nourishing care o£ Nature is 
compared with the remains of an ancient temple — the temple is 
definitely a thing of the past, whereas Nature, as it was said in the 
“ Fragment . ” knows no past or present, but imparts eternity 

to the present moment The Wanderer finds a peasant woman 
nursing her child in the shadow of these remains, the activity of 
Nature has reduced the ruins to simplicity again, and to a home 
for the woman and her family The Wanderer, having quenched 
his thirst at the lountain there addresses the child 

Susb 1st deine Kuh' 

Wie'a in hmmihscher Gesundheit schwimmend 

Ruhig athnict 

Du gebohreii uber Resten 

Heiliger Vergaiigonlicit 

Ruh ihr Geist auf dir! 

Well hen dor unischwebt 
Wird iin Gottcraelbstgefubl 
Jeden Tags geiiiessen 
Voller Keiin bluh auf* 

Licblich dammernden Frulihngtags Scbmuck 
Scheinend vor demon Gcbellen 
Und wclrkt die Blutenhulle weg, 

Dann steig aus deinem Busen 

Die voile Frucht und reif dor Bonn cntgegeii ““ 

The child that glows up in Nature is likened to the growing 
buds of this fruitful region, of which the Wanderer says “ . Wie 
herrlich alles bluht umher und grunt ” The sight of the former 
temple now serving as a home for the peasant family moves him 
to praise Nature’s care. 

Nalur, du ewig Keimende, 

Schaffst jeden zum Genuss des Lebens 

Deinc Kinder all 

Hast mutterlieh nut einein 

Erbtheil ausgestattet 

Finer Hiitte 


/bid , II, pp 133-4 
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Hoch baut die Schwalb am Architrav 
Unfulilend welcben Zierraht 
Sie verklebt 

Die Haup iniispimit den goldnen Zweig 

Zum Winterhaui fur line Brut 

Und du flickut zwisehen der Vergangeriheit 

Erhabne Trdmnier 

Eur dein Bedilrfina 

Eine Hutt o Menach' 

Genicsheat (Iber Grubern' 

Leb wohl du gluLklich Weib' 

jSTature is not only the source of life in the irrational-spintual 
way which we have seen before, but is also the provider for the 
essential needs of man, and beast. Nothing in Nature is wasted, 
the transient oieations of man are used over again, they return to 
a primitively essential, if not original status Despite all outward 
changes, life goes on, and Nature takes care of her own This 
might he called a combination of the temporal and technological 
states of Nature as Professors Lovejoy and Boas define them 

In truly culturally primitivistic fashion, the Wanderer entrusts 
himself to Nature and asks, when ho (omes home in the evening, 
that he may have surh a simple home, and such a simple and 
‘ natural ’ family • 

0 k'ltc menicn Gang 

Natur, deii Fremdlings Reisetntt, 

Dell uber Graber 
Ueiliger Vergangenbeit 
Icb vandelc 

Leit’ iliii /uiu Schiitzort, voriu Nord geHcbUtzct 
Wo dem Mitta,gs Strabl ein Pappclwuldgen wehrt 
Und kelir ich duiin am Abend heiin 
Zur Hutte verguldet 
Vom letzten Sonnenstralil, 

Liihy inieli empfaiigen boleh em Weib 
Den Knaben auf dem Arm 

Mother Nature, in the precise sense of the giver of life and 
nouiishment, is the object of Friedrich Stolberg’s praise in his 
“ Hymne an die Erde ” as well as in his “ Feier der Erde ” Here 
Nature is more particularly the Earth as the source of all growing 
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”nid, p 136 
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things she is the “ Mutter zahlloser Kinder, Mutter und Amme 1 
the unity of all the forces of Nature is brought out, Earth is the 
“ Schwester der allerfreuenden Sonne ” Love unites earth, sun, and 
moon into one 

Nicht nur Vogel des Hama, und aummende goldene Fliegen, 
Tranken aua der Quelle dea Lebena, Libanona Zedern 
Tranken aueh , ea tranken die Hame, die Blumen und Graacben, 
Jedea nach aeinem Maaaae, von lebenatrunkneren Menachen 
Bia zuin Graacben im Thai und bcbenden Sprdaling dea Bergea 
Alle aterben und werden gefilbrt von Stufe zu Stufe, 

Durcb unendliche Reihen bestimniter Aeonen, aie achleichen 
Oder aie fliegen, von Kraft zu Kraft' von Schone zu Schone' 

Here the concept of innate law as well as generous giving of 
life IS mentioned, as it was in Goethe’s “ Fragment ” , this point is 
less frequently raised by the writers of Sturm und Drang than by the 
Classic poets and thinkers, largely due to the formers’ extreme oppo- 
sition to laws and rules as these predominated in the thinking of the 
Enlightenment Similar also to Goethe’s ideas, death is considered 
not as a negative factor, the antithesis to life, but a transition to 
greater vitality This thought is perhaps not unrelated to that which 
was found in both Werther and Ganymed namely, the desire on 
the part of the individual to erase his particular bounding limits, 
and amalgamate his own being with all other Being. The earthly 
fulfillment of this desire is found in love, which is inevitably a 
force that not only unites two people, but by virtue of the fact that 
it draws a person out of himself and nearer to another, that it is 
essentially a mutual, sharing experience, elevates the heart to a 
higher plane by giving up the strict boundaries of one’s own 
personality one enlarges the scope of it and achieves greater abilities 
of feeling Goethe expresses this as the natural desire of every 
one thing to fuse with another- 

Lottchen, wer kennt unaer Herz7 
Acb I ea niorbte gern gckaiint aeyn, uberflieaaen 
In daa Mitempfinden einer Creatur, 

Und, vertrauend, zwiefacli neu genieaaen 
Allea Leid und Freude der Natur 

Although the consideration of Sturm und Drang Naturgefuhl 

Friedrich Leopold Stolberg, op cil , I, p 203 ff 
D ] O , op cit , V, p 255 
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IB prone to lead one primarily to thinlr of the emphasis upon Nature’s 
full and manifold vitality, it would be wrong to leave out of account 
that Nature’s fundamental simplicity was equally an object of 
praise. However, it lequires no great insight to see that this is no 
contradiction on the contrary, the most complicated and many-sided 
fullness can and should be simple still, and is so if the intricacy 
of it IS organically and necessarily unified For Sturm und Drang 
the equation would read complication become simplicity is the same 
as complication become Nature It resolves itself to the question 
of integration For if all the many and intricate manifestations of 
a thing are innately and necessarily united, i e. integrated, the 
thing will be fundamentally simple because it is whole. It is then 
also 'natural,^ because Nature’s inward principle is defined in the 
foregoing 

Goethe writes in his diary on the 30th of October, 1775- 

Wir fuhron uni cine Ecke' — Da faast ich nnch zuBammen und 
sprach ' hicIi ein Eckpen wo die Natur in gedrunpncr Einfalt uns init Lieb 
und Fulle milIi um den Hals wirft *“ 

Since Nature is fun(lameniu,lly simple, there is ease in the way 
she creates, and similarly in the way the real artist, working as does 
N ature, creates , where there is no such simplicity, obvious effort 
and unorganic make-shift characteristics ensue Goethe says of 
Ehingulff 

Forcirte Gemiilde well der Herr Verf die Katur nicht gesehen hat 

Furthermore only simjilicity is truth Goethe writes ■ 

Kin grower Gclehiter, let Bclten cm grossci I’hilosoph, und wer mit 
JIuhe viel Bucher durchhlattert hut, veraihtct dus leichte einfultige Buch 
der Natur, und cb ist dnch nichts wahr als was einfaltig ist, . 

Simplicity is synonymous with truth Werther speaks of “ denen 
ganz wahren Ausdruckeii der Natur” and Claudius says. 

Und BO 1 st BB dcnn auch Die wahraten Euipfindungen sind immer die 
allernatilrliLhsten “ 

Natural feelings are true because they are spontaneous, direct, 
undivided and good, whereas feelings guided by rational thinking 

76td , p 475 '* /iitd , p 324 

Ihid , I , p 323 Claudius, op cit , IV , p 12d 
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would perforce lose their innate freshness and assume the character 
of deliberation The former way is genuine, the latter not, since 
it connotes design Hence children are veritable manifestations of 
unadulterated Nature This idea was expressed in the quotation 
from Goethe^s article in the Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen given 
above, and is also found in Werther’s letter dated June 29, 1771 

Ja, heber Wilhelm, meiriem Herzen Hind die Kinder am nach&tcn auf der 
Erde Wenn ich so zusehe und in deni klcincn Dinge die Keiiiie aller 
Tugendeii, aller Kniftc Hche, die sie einnial ho nothig brauchen werden, 
wenn ich in dem Eigensiiine, alle die kunftige Standhaftigkeit und Festig- 
keit des Charakters, in deni Muthwillen, alien kunftigeii guteii Humor und 
die Leichtigkeit, uber ulle die Gefaliien dei Welt liinziischlupfen, erblicke, 
alles so unverdorheii, so gan/ ' limner, immer wiederhol ich die goldnen 
Worte dca Lchrera der Menschen wenn ihr incht werdet wie einea von 
dieaen' Und nun, niein Bester, sie, die unseis gleiehcn sind, die wir als 
uneere Muster ansehen Bollten, behandeln wir als Unterthanen 

Children are unadulterated Nature, simple and whole, and carry 
within themselves, like tlie bud, all the potentialities of what is to 
come Werther feels that their wholeness and simplicity sliould be 
exemplary for adults Children should be revered as true examples 
of Natuie, and not wilfully and arbitraiily forced into the precon- 
ceived plans of their parents concerning what people should be, since 
the expression of Nature is superior to the notions of man 

The simplicity and truth of untutored N ature creates a perfection, 
in the person of Gretchen, before which Faust, with his dishonest 
desires, feels humbled. 

Was fasat micli fur ein Wonnegraus' 

Hier mocht icb voile Ktiinden saumen 
Natur' hier bildetest in leithten Traumen 
Den eingebohrncn Engel aua . 

Since Nature is simple and true, it is the direct opposite to 
artifice, whose falsity and superficiality the writers of Sturm und 
Drang are tireless in condemning The conviction that true and 
genuine feelings are only at home in Nature is the keynote of 
Werther’s letter to Lotte (Jan 20, 1772) 

Ich muss Ihnen aclireiben, liebe Lotte, liier in der Stube einer genngen 
Bauernherberge, in die ith niich vor eineni Bchweren Wetter gefliichtet babe 


D }. O , op ott., IV , p 243 
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So lange ich m dem traungen Neste D unter dem fremden, meinem 
Herzen ganz fremden Volke, herumziehe, hab’ ich keinen Augenblick gehabt, 
keinen, an dem mem Herz mich gcheiaaen hatte Ihnen zu schreiben Und 
jezt m dieaer Hutte, m dieser Einsamkeit, in dieser Einschrankung, da 
Schnee und Schloasen wider mein Fenstergen wuthen^ hier waren Sie mem 
erster Gedanke ““ 

The feeling that aitifice and superficiality dominate city life is the 
theme of many quotations which will be found in Chapter V Note- 
worthy here is the fact that even, the heart which, like Werther’s, 
IS so open to the influence of Nature, can yet he deprived of its 
own 'naturalness’ under adverse circumstances Werther hence is 
not an integrated and whole personality 

Nature and artifice are eternally at odds, the former being of 
course genuine, and right, the latter wrong Gottfried August 
Burger (1747-94) in Ins long epic “Die Konigin von Golkonde” 
writes 

Die Kuimtclc'i wird stets das Ziol 

Der leizenden Natiir verrucken 

Das Rot, woiint wir unsre Wangen schmuLkcn, 

Zerstart das holde Fai beiispiel, 

Duich welches wir zum erstcn mal entzuekon , 

Und Lupeii der Enipfindsainkpit eistickcn 
Das herzliche Naturgofuhl 

Insofar as Nature, simjilicity and genuineness are one and the 
same in Sturm und Diaiig thought, they are related, as mentioned 
above, to the concept of integration This is brought out in one 
ot the discussions which takes place in Fr L Stolberg^s work, “ Die 
Insel ” The friends who take jiait in it plan an ideal existence on 
a far-away island, where the iiibabitaiits are to eii]oy all the fruits 
of man’s inventive social genius, and yet remain true children of 
Nature 

La Riviere Der Mcnsch mochte gern freier Sohn der Natur bleibcn, 

und dabei Vater, Ehniann, Bruder, Freund, m der vollen Bedeutung der 
Worte seyn, mochte in diesen Vcrhaltiiishen nicht die reincii Freudeii der 
Einfalt und der Freiheit verscheizen, Freuden, wehhe wahic Weise und 
Philosophen alter Zeiten hoehscharzten, fur welehe denii aber fieilich jene 
Weltweisen keinen Sinn haben •” 


Ibid , IV , p 278 

Guttfi led August Burger, Grdichte, hisg von Ernst Consentius (Ber- 
lin — Leipzig — Wien — Stuttgart, 1914), II , p 64 
*“ Fr L Stolberg, op cit , III , p 122 
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In his Discourse on the origin of inequality among men Rousseau 
had depicted the "natural ’ man as completely free from all ties and 
responsibilities he knew neither wife nor child, for he was repre- 
sented as a transient who did not stay with any one woman, nor 
the children she bore him. Since thus level of human existence was 
erroneously (cf Lovi\ioy, A 0, “The supposed primitivism of 
Eousseau^s discourse on inequality/’ Philology, XXI [1923], 
165-86) taken to be Rousseau’s representation of the ideal, the 
above speech may be assumed to he in direct opposition to it La 
Riviere and his friends desire a state where man is still tiee, and 
jet not at the price of all the mutually based forms of society whose 
undeniable goodnesses he has come to know In other words, man 
IS to be natural within the social scheme natural freedom and 
mutual bonds are to be integrated. Freedom then no longer means 
simply the uninhibited right to do what one may please, but implies 
the right of self-determination according to one’s own individuality 
plus the responsibility which this entails Again we find in Stunn 
und Drang a concept loading directly to the ])hilosophy of human- 
istic Classicism 

Nature means freedom from rules and conventioins of civilization 
which are ‘ unnatural,’ i e which force man into a state where his 
natural, and ipso facto good and similarly healthy and undivided 
desires may not fully c.vpre.ss themselves Therefore it is logically 
consequent that Sturm und Diang would take strenuous excejttion 
to the pnesthood, which hems and warjis man’s most fundamentally 
natural characteristics J M. Miller’s (1750-1814) “ Siegwart, 
eine Klostergeschichte ” is centered around this problem, and passes 
a negative judgment upon it. The only characters who survive the 
tiresome miseries that dominate the three tomes comprising the 
tale are Theresa and Kronhelm, who marry and lead a noimal, 
healthy life of activity in the midst of the world, whereas Siegwart, 
torn between love and piety, finally resigns himself to the half-life 
of the monastery, hjs beloved, Marianne, suffers an even worse fate 
in that she is forced into a nunnery by her scheming relatives to 
prevent her marriage to Siegwart and the payment of her dowry. 
At all events the monastic life is wrong, and unhappy, because it 
IS a negative life of non-fulfillment Bruder Martin, in “ Gotz von 
Berlichingen ” expresses the same sentiments 
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Was 1 st nicht beschweerlich auf dieser Welt, und mir kommt nichta 
beschweerlicher vor, ala nicht Mensch seyn zu durfen Armuth, Keuschheit, 
und Gehoraam' Drey Gelubde deren ledes einzeln betrachtet der Natur daa 
unauaatehlichste scheint, so unertraglich aind sie alle, und sein ganzea 
Leben unter dieaer Last, Oder unter der weit niederdruckendern Burde des 
Gewissens muthlos zu keichen' O Herr was Bind die Muhseeligkeiten cures 
Lebens, gegen die Jammerlichkeiten eines Standee der die beaten Triebe, 
durch die wir werden wachaen und gedeyen, aua miasverstandner Begierde 
Gott naher zu rucken verdammt “ 

Martin’s views express clearly a definite line of Sturm und Drang 
primitivistic thinking qua Nature. Man’s first duty and principal 
source of happiness is to be essentially and completely human, i e 
natural, and to follow his instincts, which are good and right because 
Nature imparted them to him The rules invented by man, which 
supjiress these instincts, are hateful to Nature, and thus wrong. 
Implicite, man serves God best by living in accordance with the 
qualities lie gave him, rather than by negating them Similarly, 
love, the central motivating power ot Nature and man, is reckoned 
more right than the rules of the nunnery, Julius, the hero of 
Johann Anton Leisewit/’s (l'('52-1806) drama, “Julius von 
Tarent,” defies the artificial rules of the nunnery in favor of the 
original rules ordained by Nature 

Sio Bollen niir fur sie haften — Xonne oder nicht Nonne' — Was ist alter, 
die Regel der Natur oder die Regel des Augustin? — In meine Kammer will 
ich sie fuhren, und wenn sie eine Heilige geworden war’ und einen Nimbus 
statt des Brautkrauzes hineinbrachte, uiid venn der Pnester statt des 
Segens, den Bannfluch uber uiis bis ins tausendste Glied auasprB,che In 
diesem Saal will ich ihren Schleier zerreissen, das schwbie ich Ihnen bei 
mciner furstlichen Ehre 

Love, as a force sanctified by Nature, has greater ethical value 
than the rules made in opposition to Nature by man Nature, then, 
takes precedence over all else The view expressed here is closely 
related to what Lovejoy and Boas call the “ ethical state of nature ” 
and which they define as follows ; 

The control of human life by so-called ‘ natural ’ — which does not, in this 
connection, always imply egoistic or purely sensuous — impulses, without 

D j 0 , op cit , II , p 147 

•’Johann Anton Leisewitz, Sammtliche Schriften (Braunschweig, 1838), 
p 33 
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deliberate and self-conscioua moral effort, the constraint of rules, or the 
sense of sin man in unity with himself, with no “ civil war in the cave ” 

The element of sin is particularly pertinent here, as we have had 
occasion to see before, a pantheistic view of Nature already elimi- 
nates sill m the ortliodox Christian sense Sin is then the absence 
of naturalness, the failure to comply with the ways of Nature, it is 
also deliberation about what one feels or does instead of naively 
unselfconscious directness of expression In all cases it is the nega- 
tion of spontaneous Nature To Julius the suppression of his love 
IS sinful, as are the rules which demand it, the fiilfillmcnt of it is 
not, because it is in accordance with the dictates of Nature Simi- 
larly, according to Friedrich (Maler) Muller (l'('49-1825), the theme 
of his Faust drama is the question of integration, which is accord- 
ing to Nature, and also of opposition to civilized conventions 
which hem activity and individuality. He says that he has admired 
Faust since he was a young man, because Faust was a great, and 
whole personality, then 

Daa Emporschwinffen bo both als moglich, ganz zu scm, was man fuhlt, 
das man hton kunnto — ps liegt doch so ganz in dcr Natiir' Auch das 
Murren gegen Sflucksiil und Welt, die una niederdrangt und uneer edles 
selbaLandigea Wesen, uiisein liandelnden Willen durch Conventionen 
niederbeugt “ 

Burger resents inhibitions imposed upon people by convention, 
particularly in view of the geiieiosity of Nature (somewhat remi- 
niscent of Brockes, however') 

Von Blum’ und Fniclit, so die Natiii crscliafft, 

Darf K'li zur Lust, wie zuni Bedurfnis, pfliuken 
Icli dirf getrost nach allein Schoncn blicken, 

Und atmen darf luh jeder Wurze Kraft 
Ich darf die Traub’, icli darf der Biene Saft, 

Des Schafes Milch in meine Kcliale driicken 

Mir fiont der Stier, mu beut das Bobs den Rut ken, 

Der Seidenwurm spinnt Atlas mu und Taft 
Es dail das Lied der holdcn Nachtigallen 
Mich, hingestreckt aiif Elaumen odcr Moos, 

Wohl in den Schlaf, wohl aua dem Sclilafe hallen 


** Lovejoy and Boae, op cit , p 15 

‘‘Friedrich (Maler) Muller, Uichlungcn, hrsg von H Hettner, Biblio- 
thek der deutschen Nationalliteiatur des achtzehnten und neunzehnten 
Jahihunderts (Leipzig, 1868 ), I , p 175 
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Was wehrt es denn imr Menschensatzulig, bloss 
Aus blodem Wahn, in Molly's WonneschosB, 

Von Lieb’ und Lost bezwungeii, hmzufallen? *' 

The very similar objection to the ' unnatural ’ way of many human 
occupations is deplored by Kobert, the hero of Jacob Michael Eein- 
hold Lenz's (1751-92) “ Der Englander”, and significantly, it is 
the force of love which has opened his eyes to the futility of his 
existence 

O wie ungluokhch lat doili der Mensch i In dcr ganzen Natur folgt 
allea acincm Tnebc, der Sjierber diegt luif seine Beute, die Bicnc auf ibre 
Blume, der Adler in die Sonne selber — Der Menach, niir der Mensrh — wer 
will mir’s verbieten? Hab ith nicht zwnnzig Jalire mir alles versagt, was 
die Mensclien aicli wunschen imd erutiehenV Pflan/enleben gelebt, Stein- 
leben / bless uni die torithten Wiinsehe nieinos V'aterH auszufuliTcn , alle 
sterblicho Sibenlieit liintan ajesetzt, und wie ein Scliulmeister inir den 
Ko])f zerbiochcn, obne ILiai uiit deni Kiim wie ein Greis gelebt, uber iiichts 
alft But hem und lebloHeii, weseiilosen Diiigen, wie em ubge/ogener Spiritus 
in einei Flasclie, der in snh selbst ven mu lit Und nun, da icli das Gesicht 
hnde, auf dein nlle GluekseligKeit der Eide und des Ilininiels, wie m einem 
Breiinpunkt veieinigt, mu eiitgegen winkt, das Uiulielii, das mein gauzes 
ungluckln hes, sterbendcs, \ei schiuai htendes Her/ uinfabst und meinen 
ausgetroi knoten ^ ei steinerten Siiinen auf cinmal zu/uwinkcn sdieint Ilier 
lat Leben, Freuden ohne Gren/cn *“ 

The unnaturalness of his mode of existence compared with the 
life of Nature is brought out in that he describes his heart as 
unhappv, dying, jnning away, his senses as dried up and petrified, 
all adjectives winch connote the direct antithesis of what Sturm 
und Drang admired in Nature The sentiments against book- 
learning expressed here are definitely reminiscent of Faust’s out- 
burst against it 

The healing powers of Nature as against the distractions and 
complications of daily life — this is another very frequent theme in 
Sturm und Drang writings It is epitomized in the first scenes of 
Faust,” which, however, will be more fully discussed in (oniiectioii 
with anti-rationalism in the next chapter Suffice it to say here 
that the alive, active forces of Nature are for Faust reality, and 
that which is right , they are what he yearns for out of the dry and 
dusty surroundings and subjects which occupy him, only the vitality 
of Nature can make him whole, healthy and fully alive 

*’ Bilrger, op Lit , I , p 98 

Jacob ^Iicbael Beinbolti Lenz, G csaviTnclte Schnftcn^ hrsg von Franz 
Blei (Munchen und Leipzig, 1909-13), III, pp 150-1 
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Sophron, the hero of Fr L Stolberg’s “ Die Insel ” experiences 
the healing and fusing powers of Nature as he comes to Term 

Er kara nach Term und sah den Was'?erfall, der ihm schon in Virg-ila 
Besclireibung so aclion gerauscht hatte Aber was Bind Beschroibungen der 
grdasten Dichter gegon das ledende Wort der lebendigen Natur, gegen den 
Hauch Gottes' 

Seme ganze Seelo ward eischiittert Die Simne ging unter und inalte 
Eegenbogen im sturzenden Strom, dei en Sthonheiten kcinei kennet, der 
nur Eegenbogen an den Wollcen gesehen hat Um ihn her aeliien die 
Bchweigende, lielire Katur mit ihm dem Doniier der Wogoii zu lausLlicn 

SuaseB, unaiisspref hlulies, nur Liebhabern und Lieblingen der Natur 
euipfrndbares Staunen ergriff ihn So mag dem Pilger Kanaana zii Mutlie 
geweaen seyn, ala er aiianef "Hie ist Gottea Haua' hie ist die Pforte des 
Himmels ' ” 

Er sank hm und leigosa Thr.iiien der aussesten Wehniuth und der 
hoehsten Wonne 

Dieaer Augenbhck war heilig, er war eine cntseheidende Krisis fur die 
Gencsung vom Schwindel, iii wehhem sime Seele am Abgniiid ineiisdipii- 
feindlichen Tiefsinns geirret war Er gmg spilt in eiii nalies Haiis, 
miethete sieh cm Kaniinereheii, wemte dr-iii Andenken semes Vatera die 
ersten erqmokenden Tliianen, niid blieb einige Monate an diesem Orte 
seiner Geneaung, ohne Mensehen und ohne Buih 

Nature’s beauty, her god-likeness and intrinsic life renew the heart 
which has become ‘unnatural’, not only was Ropliron anti-socially 
minded, he was even unable to weep tears of sorrow, ami relief 
Again emotion, activity, is showm to be better tlian inert existence' 
The scene of Sophron’s recovery and return to Nature, both in- 
wardly and outwardly, is, like the beginning of Faust 11, a waterfall, 
and a rainbow 

The peace Mdiich comes from Nature is desciibed by Goethe 

Gestern Wiren wir den ganzen Tag gerittcn, die Naeht kam herbey und 
wir kamen eben aufs Lothrmgisehe Gcburg, da die Saar im lieblichcn Thale 
unten \orbey llichst Wie ich so rerhter Hand uber die gnme Ticfe 
hinaussah und dei Plugs in der Daramerung so graulich und still floss, und 
limker Hand die sehweere Pinsterniss des Budienw aides com Berg uber 
mieh herabhing, wie um die duuckeln Felsen durchs Gebusch die leuth- 
tenden Vogclgen still und gehoiinniavoll zogen, da wiirds m ineinem 
Herzen so still wie in dei Gegeiid und die ganze BeRchweeilichkcit deg 
Tageg war \ergegaen wie ein Traum, man brauclit Anstrengung um ihn im 
Gedachtnigg aufzuBUchen 


Fr L Stolbeig, op cit , III , pp 102-04 
D j G , op rit , II , p 5 
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The immediate effect of Nature on man’s moods, or feelings, again 
emphasizes their close inter-relationehip. 

In Maler Muller’s drama “ Golo und Genoveva,” Genoveva stands 
upon her balcony and describes the beauty of the country-side to 
Mathilde in glowing terms, whereupon Mathilde replies 

Ihr mahlt nach der Natur Schade, dasa nnser kraiikcr Ritter nicht ein 
biBchcn von Eurem Gefuhl an dergleichen landlichen Scenen hat, daa 
mtisate ihn bald curiren 

She IS referring here to Golo, whose unhealthy obsession with 
Genoveva has rendered him melancholy and sick. 

Maler Muller’s Faust gives expression to much the same feelings, 
though, different from that which we found before, active and 
insatiable striving is now considered at odds with Nature 

Wer aich am Spnngen kletner Fische im ebenen Teithe odor am Surren 
hunter Flio^en odor -onst so leitht noch crgotzen kann, wie gluckhcli ist 
der, \Mo atill und riihig seme Seele' Der Abend lachelt ihm golden herauf , 
die bewegten Erlen echwanken ihm aua braunen Wipfeln suascn Hauch, 
or licgt beim Rieaeln dea Wasserfnlla nieder und schlaft, bis ihn die Stille 
der Nacht weckt Froh hupft ihm das Herz diirch die Aiigeii, und durch 
jede Minute dringt heitcrc Freudc hervor, wie durch das Antlitz des blaueri 
Hmiiiicls, ucnn cr ubcr ruhigen Fluten sich spiegclt Alles, allea achenkt 
aeiuer Seele Gluck grunende Fluren mit wcidenden Lanimern beaaet, Bach, 
Hugel und Haiden, die ganze Natur svhliesat ihm ihre Vorratskammer auf, 
ihii an den rnaniiichfaltigen Schatzen zu vcrgnugcn Auch ihre Seltenheiten 
zpigt aid ihm, m cinea jeden Men'll hen Angcsiclit legt sie fur ihn beaondern 
Antheil und A'crgnugen und verschafft seincm bcobachtenden Geist immer 
neue Nahruiig Ei lat der Rolm dea Glucks, vollkommen m seinem Dasein 
und Geiiiisa, hingelegt in AVollust an die Brust der Natur Aber wehe, 
wer immer den anuern Drang liinnufwarts fuhlt, immer mit den Gcdanken 
droben, immer hmaufk jinpfend und strcitend mit aich selbst die schwere 
Pilgnmschaft dieses Lebens beginnt' Er vergisst ^\ol ganz die susse 
Mutter, die aus reinen Brusten uns Lebenskraft in alle Adern spritzt, 
vergisst Mutter Natur mit ihren holdseligen, trauerstillenden Augen- 
blicken , sparsam thcilt or aich selbst des Lebens Preuden zu 

Man’s goal, true happiness, is still to be found only in Nature, 
but here the accent is shifted from action to peace, from constant 
seeking to serene unity within the self and harmony with the 
fostering Mother 

Since Nature is the sum and substance of everything good, right. 


Muller, op cil , II , p 43 


“"/liKi, I , pp 225-0 
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and alive, and is intimately related to man’s best qualities, his 
irrational powers of awareness, it is quite consistent that people are 
judged by their ability to feel Nature True feeling for Nature is 
the criterion of the genuine person, he who lacks this lacks every- 
thing which ennobles man To Wiedeburg, one of the principal 
characters m an unfinished play by Lenz entitled “ Die Jungfcr,” 
this IS the only test for happiness in love . 

Gott, unter alien GluLkaeligkeiten, die ich mir ehemals zusammentraumte, 
bin ich endlich dahin gekommen, nur em Mudchen in dcr Hand, das bcim 
Eintntt in eine dunkle Alice achaudein, der aufgehenden Sonne mit einem 
frohen Schrei zuaehen, und bei der untergehenden Sonne suss iveinen kann 
Alle andern Gluckaeligkeiten sind Traum — weniger — ^nitlit so reizend 
beim Genusa — nicht so unschudlich beim V'crschwinden Und Clepligen, 
80 Behr sie mich lieht — ach ' aie Bieht micli nicht nut dem Aug an, das 
alle dieae Schdnheit der Natur auffasscn und einpfinden kann Sie sieht 
m diesem atillen himmelvollen Wasaer nicht die zunlckspiegclnden Baiime 
nut den rubindurchscheinenden Gewolken, Bie sieht nur ihr Bild, ihr 
eigiiea kleinea eitles herrschadchtigea Bild’ — Mit eben der Empfindung 
liebt 8ie mich, "nur weil aie mich fUr den fahigeten hdlt, ihre SchOnheit 
ganz aufzufangen und zuruckzuapiegeln O Clophgen, Clepligen' dass du 
die Natur nielir liebteet und mich weniger' 

Selfishness is incompatible with Nature, and a lack of sensitive 
appreciation for Nature is the sign of a selfish, or self-centered per- 
son. This concept is but another manifestation of that which we 
have found before under a different name as in the case of “ Gany- 
med,” true Nature-eiperience posits a widening of one’s limits 
of individuality, as in the case of Werther, and Eobert (“Der 
Englander”), and Sophron, rigidity, or petrifaction of the heart 
and feelings was the sign of unnaturalness, of isolated individualism 
cut off from Nature Failure to feel Nature, or to feel inter- 
relationship with her, amounts to being unnatural, or inadequate 
as a human being This particular concept in Sturm und Drang 
Natuie-bebef is not very different from the pietistic-mystical “ Ver- 
selbstung,” the sin of withdrawal from the whole, or God Sturm 
und Drang, with its worship of Oanzheit (wholeness) expresses 
very much the same conviction unfeelingness equals rigidity, iso- 
lationism equals “ apartness ” from the whole, and all these together 
are the same as not being alive, hence not good, or natural. 

Lenz, op cit , III , p 304 
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Out of the same point of view Fr. L. Stolberg, in his poem, “ Die 
Natur,” writes 

Er aei mem Ereund nicht, welcher die gflttliche 
Natur nicht liebetl Engelgefuhle Bind 

Ihm nicht hekannt' Er kann nicht Inbrunst 

Ereunde nicht. Kinder nicht, Weib nicht lieben' 

Ihm bebte me von trunk’ner Begeisterung 
Die htuninie Lippe ' Schauer begegneten, 

In hoher Wallung, seiner Seele 

Nie mit der steigenden Morgenaonne' 

In deinen Wonncbecher, ' Allgiitiger, 

Entfielen niemahla Thranen dea Dankes ihm' 

Scin Erb’ lat Tauniel, oder Schlafsucht' 

Wchmuth und Wonne des Weiaen Erbe ' 

Er lat kein Sohn der Fieiheit' Das Vaterland 
Iht Spreu deni Feigeii' Sklave' dich freite nicht 
Die Roinerachlacht' Zu meinen FUsaen 

Krunmie dich, Raupe, dass dein ich apotte' — 

After this outcry, Stolbeig humbly realizes that he should not 
ridicule anyone, Nature fills him and he becomes more kindly dis- 
posed to the sinner , as the good and loving feelings overwhelm him, 
he praises Nature rather than venting his wiatli on the unfeeling 
individual. Nature is therefore one with all good and noble and 
kindly feelings Burger expresses the same idea 

Wo bind dcnn nun die Freunde der Natur, 

Die einen Fruhlingatag, cm Faradiea zu aehen, 

Und Smn und Herz daraii zu laben recht veistehen? 

Denn ihretwegen nial’ ich nur 

Since real appreciation for Nature is the sign of the good and 
right peison who is at one with hei, it follows that there is an 
intrinsic inter-cominunicatiou between man’s feelings, his inmost 
character in fact, and the ways of Nature, as we have seen in 
“ Werther.” (This points again to the concept that the individual 
who isolated himself, i e cuts himself off from this vital flow, is 
sinful and wrong.) The intercommunication can also function the 
other way, so that in the neighborhood of mean and cruel people. 
Nature seems to be less lovely thus Stilpo, the father in Friedrich 

Fr L Stolberg, op cit , I , p 20-21 
Bdrger, op cit , II , p 58 
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Maximilian Klinger’s (1?’52-1831) drama, Stilpo mid seme 
Kinder,” seeks to find his son who has been captured by his 
enemies 

Stilpo (in semes Femdes, Pomponiusens, Garten) Hal mem Junge tier 
in PomponiuB Gewalt' — Mich deueht der Himmel ist so mild und gut 
nicht hier' Die Sonne so freundlich nicht, und die Baume nicht so grun und 
bluhend 

Contrariwise, in the atmosphere of goodness and love Nature seems 
beautiful ■ 

Horazio Im Garten unter diclitein, heimlichen Gebilsche fliesst der Bach 
der Liebe, dort floasen Thrunen der Liehe und quollen hinab, und es 
dduchte mich die Sonne schiene aanfter, die Vogel sangen lieblicher 

Nature is spiritually united with human qualities, particularly 
emotions The extent to which love is, as we have seen, the highest 
manifestation of this is again expressed by Julius’ father (Leisewitz’ 

Julius von Tarent ”) • 

Furst und ist die Liebe nicht die grosste Wonne des Lebens’ — Nicht 

wie Ruhm und Reichthiim cine Gabe aus den oft schmiitzjgen Handen der 
Menschen, nein, ein Geschenk, das die Natur nicht bei ihncn in Ver- 
wahrung gab, das sic jedem mit eigner Hand ertheilt Die Liebe des 
Paars, das Jicut' am Altar steht, ist wie die Liebe unserer ersten Eltern 
ini Paradiese — ” 

Love is the greatest gift of Nature, and inseparable from Nature 
Significantly, the universality as well as the unchanged quality of 
it is pointed out by a reference to the first, the natural love of Adam 
and Eve 

Although it is evident from all that has been said so far that the 
vitality and activity of Nature is the special concern of the Sturm 
und Drang writers, and although we have seen that the central 
position of Nature in their thinking led to a new valuation of 
everything natural,’ both physical, realistic, crass and common as 
well as ideal, the few references to animals m their works are rather 
detrimental and do not imply that animals and their ways are in 
any sense exemplary lor man. This bears out the fact that the 

'* Friedrich Maximilian Klinger, Dramatisihe Jugendwerhe, brag von 
Berendt und Wolff (Leipzig, HI, p 77 

Ihid , p 89 

‘"Leisewitz, op cit , pp 30-1 
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forces of l^ature which they revered were principally spiritually 
conceived^ and seldom, if ever, considered apart from man as a whole 
with his distinctive, god-like personality The fact that they do 
not present animals as models for existence is perhaps not unrelated 
to the fact that they also do not advocate a return to the ‘ state 
of Nature ’ as depicted in Rousseau’s Discourse on the origin of 
Inequality ‘ Natural ’ in the sense of the purely physical-animalistic 
IS never the object of their praise- the emotional-spiritual qualities 
of man aic those which to them arc the most important, and all 
those manifestations of man as man winch indicate his particular 
gifts, abilities, reactions, etc This is not surpiisiiig in a philosophy 
which emphasi/es the divine powers ol man, and above all his 
individual power ol will, deteimination, feeling, and his force of 
activity These, then, aie the qualities related to Nature especially, 
and as such deserve more emphasis than the purely animalistic 
natuial functions 

The same is true if one aci omits for the lack of references to 
a “ Noble Savage ” However, tor the saki' of completeness, the 
following passage by Claudius should be mentioned, as a case where 
the savage is coiisideied supeiior to the ‘enlightened’ rational 
European 

Es vv.ir 'iiiiuil cm Europ.ior, der war in America iind wollte den benilimten 
W^aaserfall eiiies ycwissen Elusse.-> selion Zu dem Elide handeltc er init 
eiiiein ilden dass or ihn liinfulirte, denii da'i Land war ungebaut und ea 
gieiigen da koine oidiiian- iioob Kiicheii Posteii Als die beiden iliien 
Weg vollojidet batten, und an den ty.i'.MU fall liinkaiiien — niachte dor 
Burojiaoi giosso Aiigen und unteism lite, und dcr tt ildo legte sick so fang 
er wai iiuf soiii Aiiaenclil niedei, und bliob so cine Zcitlang licgcn Ihn 
fragto soin Tlcisegefalirt wozu und ^iii wen er daa thue 1 Und der W ilde 
gall ziii Aiitwuit fill den yrohien Gent 

Was soil man daraus Icinent 

Antwoit Den Untoisibied zwisdien Natiir und Kuiist 

The savage embodies the greatness of feeling as compared with 
the triviality ot a rationalistic approach to Nature. 

The quotations given above have been an attempt to understand 
the significance of Nature in the Sturm und Drang movement, and 
hence have been limited to the philosophical aspects of this problem 
The numerous poems and other passages which either describe, 


Claudius, op cit , IV , p 135 
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praise the beauty of^ or depict Nature as such have not been indi- 
vidually included here, since they contribute no specific phase of 
the complex of Sturm und Drang Naturgefuhl However, their own 
importance must not be underestimated, the very fact of such a 
multitude of poems dealing with Nature is proof positive of a deep 
and innate relationship to her, and moreover, compared with 
‘ Nature ’ poems of the anacreontic era, of a greater perception, 
intensity and genuineness of Nature love and Nature experience 

Among the sixty-six meanings of the term Nature which Pro- 
fessors Lovejoy and Boas give, and which are said to be but a 
partial list of all the possible meanings, not a few pertain to the 
concept of Nature as it was understood by the exponents of Sturm 
und Drang It is perhaps symbolic that no one particular definition 
alone can do full justice to the many-sided significance of Nature 
as the era here discussed conceived it Those that pertain are 
quoted below The numbers given are in accordance with those of 
Professors Lovejoy and Boas 

2 The conffenital or inborn quiilitiea, characterH or talents of a 
person, in contrast with the effects of instruction or training 
'nature’ vb 'culture’ Hence physiko’i and naturahs, as 

applied to human qualities or akills, mean native, not needing to be 
learned, as opposed to dxdaktos 

13 The cosmic law or the general scheme of things, conceived as the 
ground of all particular details in that scheme 

14 The physnal world as a whole, “the sum of things as constituted 
by the elements and the cosmic laws and processes ” 

15 By a hypostatization — often passing into vague personification — of 

the idea of causality contained in 13 the general cause of phe- 
nomena, the universal originating or moving power As 

personified, especially ‘Mother Natuic ’ The term in this sense 

tends to become a substitute for ' God as eflScient cause ’ 

10 The universe in its entirely, 'everything’ 

17 Piobably by a fusion of ideas in 2, 13, 15 arises the general philo- 
sophic antithesis of ' nature ’ and ' culture ’ or ' art ’ , here physia 
or nature is a generic collective name for that which arises without 
human effort and contrivance, in contrast with that which man 
produces through his purposive action 

18 As expressing a kindred distinction within animal or human nature, 
the natural, or that which arises phi/sci, is the innate, spontaneous, 
instinctive, unreflective, in contrast with that which is acquired by 
experience, individual or social, or depends upon deliberation and 
reasoning 
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20 Akin to both 16 and 17 ib an aesthetic sense of phyaikos and 
naturaha simple, genuine, unaffected, in contrast with techmkoa 
or artificiosus, ‘consciously artistic, showing deliberate design’, 
applied to literary styles 

22 Without reference to time, the state of nature is that form of 
human individual or social life m which only the ‘natural’ (17, IS) 
attributes and activities of man are found, in which ‘ art ’ has not 
altered or supplanted ‘ nature ’ 

28 In Aristotle, the ‘ nature ’ of any individual thing or specific 
kind of thing is conceived as the immanent cause or self-active 
principle of its self-realization, i e of its spontaneous growth and 
action, m contrast with those changes which are due to ‘art’ or to 
any causes external to itself, cf 17 and 18 

31 In Stoic pantheism, ‘Nature’ is the equivalent to ‘God,’ conceived 

as identical with the material universe (14 and 15) or its con- 
stitutive substance, the ‘ cosmic fire,’ but at the same time as 
purposive, rational and jierfeit A kindred use is common in 

subsequent forma of pantheism, cf Spinoza, Deua sive Natura 

32 Probably fiom 14 and 17, but often with an infusion of senses 15 
and 31, arises the modem sense of ‘nature’ as the out-of-doors, the 
world of sights and sounds conceived as an object of aesthetic 
appreciation or a source of leligious emotion 

In the (lihdission of ‘Nature’ as a norm. Lovejoy and Boas 
point out its Mg:nih('.iiK'c in the jinmitivism of antiquity as follows 
“By virtue of its (piobably) original .signification, ‘nature’ sug- 
gested the condition in wlmli human i^ociety existed at its genesis, 
it, then, that which i.s ‘ by nature ’ ns i‘o ipao the best or the normal 
condition, the primeval state of man must have been his normal 
and best state . ” This is the veiy point where Sturm uiid Drang 

differs fiom its predeccs.sors, for if ‘the state ol Nature’ is inter- 
preted qualitatively and p.syeliologieally rather than chronologically 
or socially formatively, if it is a matter of man’s irrational faculties, 
a matter of feeling, aliveness, wholeness, etc.- — all of which make 
foi unity with Nature — then the first man may undoubtedly, on his 
plane, have existed m this benificent state, but civilized man is not 
necessarily barred from that loree which is the mainspring of his 
very existence Although, as Lovejoy and Boas say in reference to 
the above idea, this concept of Nature as a norm was “greatly 
re-enforced by the sense of ‘nature’ as that winch is not made by 
man, not due to his contrivance, and the associated assumption that 
‘nature’ — as a quasi-divine power— does all things better than 
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man/’ although this is a phase of Sturm und Drang belief also, the 
latter’s interpretation dwelt more upon the ideal of man’s intrinsic 
unity with Nature, and therefore it follows that if man does what- 
ever he does spontaneously and innately, wholly and completely, 
he will then do as Nature does, and the quasi-divine power in her 
will manifest itself in man, who is a part of Nature, and iii his works. 

It is, indeed, no surprise that an era which so violently asseits 
the importance and power of the individual, whose art was pre- 
ferably “ charakteristische Kunst”, whoso ideal was the Genius, 
the strong, great-hearted, and able personality, should give its 
primitivism an inward turn The best and essential self is the one 
most endowed with those qualities worshipped in Nature, that 
person is ^ close to Nature/ but this closeness is not necessarily 
limited to any particular time, place, or social condition 



CHAPTER II 


Anti-Rationalism 

Primitivistic thinking, especially in those forms which deal with 
the concept of Nature as the norm, has often been connected 
with anti-rationalism ^ The biblical story of man’s fall is sufficient 
evidence. Similarly, since the Sturm und Drang experience of 
Nature is the foundation stone of its ideology, and is concerned 
largely with such qualities in man as are intimately related to his 
irrational powers, it is to be expected that many of the works of 
the Sturm und Drang writers are directed against rationalism and 
its concomitants system, rule, form, classification — in short, against 
any expressions of that ilk resulting from the exercise of the ratio 
Sturm und Drang is anti-rationalistic by definition. 

This tendency manifests itself firstly in the preference for man’s 
irrational as over against his rational capacities, since the former 
alone are those which truly know and understand the wholeness 
(Ganzheit) of any experience. Consequently, Gefuhl, which is 
‘ natural,’ is held m higher esteem than reason, which is ‘ unnatural ’ 
Closely related is the preference for vitally concrete sense-awareness 
over abstract or generalized systems of thought. And, since ^lifeless ’ 
abstraction in any form is anathema to this generation, a far higher 
value IS placed upon activity as compared witli theoiizing, from this 
results the opposition to formal learned education, winch in turn 
leads back to the new importance attached to the graspable evidence 
of the senses (cf Kant, at this time') Tlie auti-rationalism of 
the Sturm und Drang authors is also to be found in their love for 
old folk customs, beliefs, and superstitions — a love based on the 
conviction that these, too, are a spontaneously whole and vital 
expression of Nature And finally, the political concomitant of 
this same point of view is found in the reactionary, anti -rational, 
primitivistic ideals of government held by such men as Moser, 
Claudius, and Goethe. They praise the traditional, inherited politi- 
cal institutions, and disparage the rational, Roman law of modern 

* A O Lovejoy and G Boas, Pnmitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity 
(Baltimore, 1935), pp 8, 14 
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times, because the latter, by classifying and generalizing man, fails 
necessarily to take into account the individual and his fullest and 
most integrated development All of these forms of Sturm und 
Drang anti-rationalisni are a consistent result of the attitude toward 
Nature predominant at this time. 

Though anti-rationalistu, the Sturm und Drang writers were 
not anti-intellectualistic throughout This seeming paradox is solved 
when viewed again in the light of the issue of wholeness, which is, 
as we have seen, a most salient feature of all Sturm und Drang 
thinking Man’s ratio is but one of his many faculties , its knowl- 
edge IS therelore partitive and incomplete, whereas the Titan of 
the new era is satisfied with nothing less than the understanding 
of the whole of things, and is moved by the desire to know all things 
in their inmost being Not knowledge as such, but only rational 
knowledge is therefoie so severely disparaged, 

Jean Jacques Rousseau’s famous dictum “ Le sentiment est plus 
que la raison"’ has come practically to be a cliche term for the 
motivating ideals of the Sturm und Drang movement, and it is 
quite in keeping with the spirit of this statement that we begin 
here with the problem of feeling versus reason We have already 
had occasion to see that the former, which is ‘ natural ’ and whole, 
IS for the Sturnier und Dranger, first the only way leally to know 
or understand, secondly, the criterion of a genuine, or natural, 
character The absence of these qualities is the local point for the 
criticism ot rational thinking, which is ‘ cold,’ ‘ unnatural,’ and 
incomplete It is usually bracketed with all the unpleasant and 
unfavorable human attributes scheming cleverness, deliberate cun- 
ning, selfish pursuit of material interests, superficiality, artifice, 
hypocrisy, lack of heart, and above all, lack of a whole and fused 
character motivated by genuine and warm impulses 

To what an extent feeling is considered a far greater and more 
‘ natural ’ quality than reason can be seen in Klinger’s early drama, 
“ Stilpo und seme Kinder Stilpo, a warm-hearted, heroic character 
has two sons, Horazio and Piedro. The latter describes himself as 
being a man of “cold lationality” Stilpo cannot fathom how he 
ever came to have such an unnatural and loathsome son , he describes 
Piedro in the following terms 

Sieh' dieser Menach, der sich unaer Kind zu nennen wagt, liat 
einen Blik, der me grade vorwUrts geht, der me in eines andern Menschen 
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Auge Bieht Immer schweift er in it Beinen kleinen Augen furchtsEim 
herum, zieht sich in aieh zuruk, geht mit sieh zu Rath, und lauscht den 
Leuten aufs Wort Hdrat du ihn je viel reden, ana Furcht aich zu 
verrathen II Hast du ihn ]e Wein trinkcn achen, oder luatig aeyn? Er 
liebt nichta meine Antonia, und lat jung Merkat du, er lat jung und liebt 
nichta Deato achlimnier, wenn er aieh ao zu verbergen weisa, wenn 

Bern Geaicht bo gar keine Enipfindung seinei Seele auadrukt, daaa man 
ihm keinen Wunach, keine Begierde ablauachen kann ” ” 

and further, in words that remind one of Goethe and his opinion 
on jewels 

aein Herz gluieht einem truben, verschlifTonen Edelstcin, in dem kein 
Lnhtatrahl zittert * 

Under the impetus of this parental outburst, Piedro makes an 
abortive atterajit to speak words of filial devotion, which raise his 
father to a yet greater tury of despair and anger 

du tukiBcher Ilund du' Hu aagst das so trokken, so kalt, daas es 
mein Herz mehr verwundet ala heilt * 

and finally, Ifinaldo, Stilpo’s nephew, sums up the objectionable 
character of Ins cold-heaited cousin with the significant reference 
to Nature 

Ha Onkel I Uebergib ihn dem Botrug und dcr List Die Xatur hat ihm 
ihro beste Gabe vcitagt Dii erwekst niehts in ihin “ 

Feeling is considered a more genuine and more elementally true 
experience than thinking, thus Blnsius. m Klinger’s “Sturm und 
Drang ” 

O untei di'iii nniiiiiel Iirt mein Lebeii i erli.nu hen diPBP Stunde' — Mir ist 
gut iet/,t, da K li dcii (ipdankon vvipdpriiin test ki legt hab, da er zu 
Eiiijtfmdung, zu tiefeui tletuhl iiorden i^t Gesegnet aeyst du Erdp, die 
du dich uns inuttprluh ofneit, iiiis aiifnininist und Bplnizesti Ach' wenn 
dpiin del Mond daiuinei t, die Sterne lliiniiiern iiber nnr, der ich pingewiegt 
liege, in tiefem siisBen Schlaf leli vverde noeh dieaea Gefuhl haben Du 
wirat mir da Heyn, iih iierde dir da seyn Lasa denn den Sturm hinfahren, 
die Winde heulen uber mir. du giebst Riihe deinem Sohn Gutigste Mutter, 
meine Pilgnniachaft ist zu Endp, habe die Doinen hetieten, habe auch 
Freude genoaseu, hier bin ich wieder ' ” “ 


“F M Klinger, Dramati'<rhe Juqcndu,€Tkc, hrag von Berendt und Wolfl 
(Leipzig, 1012-1 J), III, p 2i 
“ Ibid , p 20 ‘ Ibid , p 26 


' Ibid , p 27 


Ibid , II , p 332 
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Blasms feels whole — which is the same for the Sturmer und Dranger 
as feeling at one with Nature — because his ability to feel has 
asserted itself in all its potency, and because the experience which 
is the answer to his seeking has become an innate feeling (signifi- 
cantly, that which renders him open to the beneficence of Mother 
Nature), has now become an inseparable part ot him, unlike a mere 
thought, which is transitory and can be forgotten “ Ich werde 
noch dieses Gefuhl haben ” 

The Sturmer und Dranger felt that speculative analysis destroys 
life, warmth and wholeness of being. The hero of Klinger’s “ Das 
leidende Weih ” abhors aesthetic critics who analyze a work of art 
instead of experiencing it fully with their feelings 

Mem Laoknon, was hast auch du schon leiden nni.ssen Jedcr Bube 
Bchwatzt von dir, und Rrosae Leute reden, warum du den Mund nufthust? 
Elitten sie HO vor dir gestandeii nut deni innigsten Gefuhl — ’ 

Feeling alone is the true means of understanding Art and Nature, 
whose principal powers and essential values are a matter of irrational 
concern. 

Und der Furst fuhlt in der Kunat, und wurde noch starker fiihlen, 
wenn er nicht durch das garstigc, ivissenschaftlirhe Wesen, und diirch die 
gewdhnliche Terminologie cingoschrnnkt w.iie Manchmal knirsch icli mit 
den Zahnen, nenn ich ihn nut wanner Imagination so an Natur und 
Kunst herum filhre und cr s auf einmal rerht gut zu machen denkt, wenn 
er mit einem gestempelten Kuiistworto drein tolpelt * 

The passionate opposition to the rationalistic analysi.s of art, to 
which Werther gives vent here, conveys not only the typical Sturm 
und Drang conviction that learnediiess cannot know the real char- 
acter of Art or Nature, but also the idea that learnedness hems 
just those faculties which can and do understand Further, learned- 
ness makes the fatal mistake of thinking that to classify and put 
a name on any phase of Art or Nature is the final and mo.st 
important act, whereas the Sturmer und Dranger, very much like 
his Eomanticist successors, wishes rather to experience the whole 
and feel a spiritual relationship with it. Thereby he enriches all 
his powers of emotional experience, thereby he comes to feel more 

Ibid , I , p 186 

'Der junge Goethe, hrsg von Max Morns (Leipzig, 1909-12), IV, 

p 288 
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alive and whole, or, more ' natural,’ in the truest Sturm und Drang 
sense of the word 

The very same ideas which Goethe lets Werther express here are 
to be found at greater length m his humorously deprecating review 
of “ Die schonen Kunste in ihrem Ursprung, ihrer wahren Natur 
und besten Anwendung, betrachtet von J G Sulzer ” This review 
appeared in the Frankfurter gelehrten Anzeigen in 177!i. It em- 
bodies all the Sturm und Drang dislike for theory m general and 
for its superficiality and “ put-togetheriiess ” in particular Anti- 
rationahsm (which is often, as we shall have occasion to see later, 
linked up with dislike of anything French) is already implied in 
the opening sentence “ Sehr beqnem ms Franzosische zu uber- 
setzen, konnte auch wohl aus dem Franzosischen ubersetzt sein ” 
Thereupon the very concept of a theory of Art is attacked: 

Dit schonen Kunste, ein Artikel der allgenieinen Theone, tntt hier 
bosondera ans, Lioht, um die Liebhaber und Kenner deato balder m Stand 
zu setzon, vom Ganzen zu urteilen Wir haben bcim Lesen des groasen 
tVerka lusher schon manihen Zweifel gehabt, da wir nun aber gar die 
Grundsatze, woiauf sic gebaut ist, den Leim, der die \erwoifnen Levikons- 
glieder zusaniinen beklcbon soli, unlerauclien, so linden i\ir uns in der 
Meinuiig mil zu sehr bestarkt hier sei fur niemanden iinhts getnn ala 
fur den Schuler, der Elcmenta sucht, und fur den ganz leichten Dilletante 
nafh der Mode M’er von den Kiinstcn nuht smnliche Erfahrung hat, 

der laase sie lipber Warum sollte er sieh damit beseluiftigen ’ Weil ea 
BO Mode 1st? Er bedenkc, daaa or eich dureh alle Theorie den Weg zum 
wahren Genusse vcrsperrl, denn ein achadlicherea Nichts als aie ist nicht 
erfundon worden ’ 

The Sturm uud Drang writer feels that the business of him who 
would appreciate a work of art is not to know ‘ rules ’ for the sake 
of passing a rational judgment, but rather to be able to feel, m a 
given artistic creation, the heart and soul, the living personality, 
in other words, of its creator Thus a theory about Art, a rational 
approach, can neither understand nor present the organic wholeness 
of any given creation, since it is the function of reason to view a 
thing in parts liational speculation can only concern itself with 
outward, post facto manifestations, but does not heighten or clarify 
the inward moving spirit which creates and unites. Thus Goethe, 
m keeping with this line of thought, calls Sulzer’s principles “ ver- 

" Ooethes sdmmtliche Werke, JubilaumsauBgafae (Stuttgart und Beilin 
1902-07), XXXIII, p 13-14 
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worfne Lexikonaglieder,” and says that they are but “ glued ” 
together — this m contrast with actual, living experiences which 
one feels, and all of whose parts are intrinsically unified through 
feeling, and which make for innate perception of the whole Such 
complete perception is, characteristically enough, not an affair of 
the rational mind, nor even of the feelings alone, but also of the 
senses, because the senses are natural, i. e direct, spontaneous, and 
most important of all, concrete Goethe thinks that whoever docs 
not thus feel a direct relationship to Art will never achieve it 
through any amount of theorizing Jn a letter to Iletzler, dated the 
14th of July, 1770 he wiites 

Und, wenn ich Ihnon r.ithen darf, so werden Sie mehr Vortlieil finden, 
zu auihen wo Schonheit seyn niotlite als unosthcli zn Irapon was sie lat 
Einmal fur allcmal blciljt sie unerklarliih , Sic eisrheint uns wie im 
Traum, weim wir die Wenke der orosseii Dubter und Maliler, kiirz allcr 
empfmdenden KUnstlcr betracliten , es ist em sthwimincndcB glanzcndes 
Sclinttcnbild, desacn Uinrisa koine Definition hascht’" 

It IS more imjiortant to be awaie of beauty than to discuss it, the 
Sturmer und Dranger prefei not having sonietliing diseussed when 
it can appeal to the feelings, this is paiticularly true in the case 
of the wealth of life and feeling whuh all great artists have put 
into their works Latei in the same letter he says 

Mendelesohn und andre, deren .Schuler un^er Herr Rektor ist, haben 
versucht die Schonhoit wie einen Schmctterling zu fangon, und mit 
Stccknadcln, fur den nougierigen Betrachtei fest/uBtccken , es lat ihnen 
gelungen, doch es ist nu ht anders dainit, als rait dem Schmetterlingsfang , 
das arme Thier zittert im Netze, atreifft sich die schonaten Farbcn ab, 
und wenn man es la uinerHehrt eiwiseht, so stukt es doch endhch steif 
und leblos da, der Lei(hnam 1 st nielit das qanse Thier, es gehort noch 
etwas dazu, noeh eiii Iliiuiithtiick, und hci dci Gelegenhoit, wie bey leder 
andern, ein sehr hauptsiichlicheB Hauptatuck das Leben, der Geiat der 
alles Bchon maebt 

Genieasen Sie Hirer Jugend und freiien Sie Sich Sehinetterhnge um 
Blumen fliegen zu selien, es gehe Ihnen das Ilerz, iiiid das Aug dabey 
uber, und lessen Kie mii die Freiidonfcindliche Erfahriiiighsiielit, die 
Somnieivogel todtet und Blumen anatomirt, alten oiler kalten Lenten 

Again the rational search for knowledge is bracketed with anato- 
mising, dividing and thereby losing sight of the whole, which is 
Life and, significantly, it is attributed to ‘ old or cold ’ people 

Der junge Goethe, op cit , II , p 7 Ilid , pp 7-8 
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Only whole understanding of the innate nature of the artist and 
his work, the active feelings of the artist, and the way in which 
they manifest themselves, is worthwhile; speculation about them, 
however, is fruitless 

Wenn irpend cine apekulative Bemilhunfj den Kun^ten nutzen soil, bo 
muss HIP den Kunatler prade anijelien, Memem naturlichen Feucr Luft 
machen, daaa es um sich greife und sich tatig erwciEC Denn um den 
Kunstler alleiii ifct’s zu tun, dass der keine Scligkeit dey Lpliens fuhlt ala 
in aeiner Kiiiiat, dans, in aein Iiistninieiit vei sunken, er nut alien semen 
Empfindungen und Krufften da lelit Am galTenden Publikuin, ob daa, 
wenn’s auagegafft hat, aich Reehensehaft geben kann, warum’s gaffte, oder 
nicht, wna liegt an dem? 

Wer alao achriftlich, mundlich oder im Heiapiel, iinnier einer besser ala 
der andre, den aogenannten Eiehhaber, das cmzige walire I’ubhkuin dea 
Kunatlers, immer inihpr und n.iher zuin Kunstlergeist aufheben konntc, 
da“s dio [Suele nut eintlfisse ins Inatriinient, der hatte iiielir getan ala alle 
payrhologischo Theciristen 

Gfitt erlialt’ iinsre Sinnen, und beivalir iins lor der Theorie der 
Sinnhchkeit ” 

Goethe praises Ilenlei’s “ Ueber die aeltestc TTrkumle des Men- 
scliengesdilethts ” for its depth of feeling, tiorn of Nature, and for 
its complete ovor-ridiiig of (ritioal ‘ h'lirncdness ’ 

Er ist in die Tiefen aeiner Enipfndiing liinabgestiegen, liat dnnne 
all dll' holiu lioiligo Kiall't der siui|ielii Natiir aufgewublt und fuhrt aie 
mm in danunerndem, nottci leuibtendein biei und da iiioi geurreiiiidlieli- 
lachlendem, Orphiacliem Gesang von Aufgang licrauf uber die Woite Welt, 
naihdeiu er voilier die Lasterbiiit der iieueru Geister, lie und Atlieiaten, 
riiilologoii, Textvei beaserer, Oiientalisteii, nut Feuer und Sthi\efel iind 
Fluthatunn ausgetilget ” 

Nature is simple, and in this veiy simplicity is forcefulness and 
power ot genuine feeling, far superior to the shallowness of learn- 
ing Goethe writes in a siimlai vein about Klopstock’s works 

Der iinter den Jungliiigen deii dtia tlngliuk iinter die Eezensentenschaar 
gefiihrt hat, und iiiiii wenii ei das Weick laa iiitlit seme Federii wegivirft, 
alle Kiitnk und Ixritelpy i ei silinort, sk li nulit grade zu wie em Quietiat 
ziir Contemplation seiiiei sellist iiiedersezt, aus dem Hird nichta Denn hier 
flieseii dio heiligeii Qiielleii bildeiidei l']iii[iliudung laulci aus vnm Troiie 
der Natiir 


'“Goethe, JuhiluumRausgahe, XXXIII , pp 18-1!) 

D ; Q , op cit , IV , p 27 '* Ibid , pp 28-9 
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Here anti -rationalism is explicitly fused with Nature^ and both of 
these with feeling . the education of man is attributed to the latter — 
a far cry from the firmest premises of the Enlightenment ' Rational- 
istic training for the sake of critical research is not only of no value 
whatsoever, but is indeed a misfortune 

Similar ideas are expressed in the following passage from Lenz^ 
which consists of a letter to himself, purporting to be from Prince 
Tandi, the hero of his culturally primitivistic play, “ Der neue 
Menoza.” Tandi writes to comfort Lenz on the fact that the play 
did not receive a great ovation. 

Und auch du, edler Jungling, legat ao viel Wert auf daa Lob und den 
Tadel der deutschen Journale, daaa du dich dagegen verteidigst’ — Du’ — 
Und in emem Journale’ — Fuhlst du ao wenig den Wert dea atillen Heilalls 
guter Menachen, daaa du fur deine Arbeiten niclit belolint zu aem glaub^t, 
wenn dir nicht der Beifall der Monataacbriften zuraaaelt? 

Wer hat Recht demon Menoza zu beurtcilen, als loh, und Leute, die 
denken und fuhlen, wie ich! Und wie konntest du hoffen, daaa ich auf 
dem Theater mehr allgemeinen Beifall flnden aollte, als irh auf der 
entarteten europiuaehen Welt gefunden habc’ Schon lange hab ich mieh m 
meine kleine Familie eingeachloaaen ' Slit dieaer lea itli Ilir Beifall und 
ihr Wohlwollen ist mein einziger Lohn, mem omziger Zwetk, mein einziges 
Gluck iSollt’ leh liadern mit der Welt, dass sie inich nuht liebt, da leh 
mich nicht narli ihr stiminon mag’ Willst du aiieh dich nuht nacli den 
armen Kunatnehtern demer Zeit atiinnien, waium veilangst du, dass sie 
ihr Urteil naeh dir Btiinineii aollen? 

Kei gcrecht wie ich' Iih habc die Sitten der Grosscn unertuiglirh 
gefunden, und sie gemieden, loh habe mtine Zeitgenossen unmannlieli, kleiri, 
ubertuncht, gross in Sitteiispnichen und imendluh Klein m Handlungen 
gefunden, ich maaate niich dea Menschenrerhts an, und lebtp fllr nucli und 
die Memen 

Verllucht sei der Federzug, den du tuat, um von den Mnnnern 
gelobt zu werden, die die Werke des Gcists ins Klafter Icgen, und waa 
druber und drunter ist verwerfen ' Bcgnuge dieh, denen zu gefallen, die 
Herzen haben' 

Dem Menoza ware gleiehgultig aufgenonirnen uorden? Bist du an ganz 
entfernt von guten Leuten, dass du me m eine Hutte gekommen bist, ivo 
der Vater wunaehte, em Biederling zu sem, wo das unschuldige Madchen 
mit meiner Mine weinte , wo der warme JUnghng seme Hand naeh meiner 
aiiastreckto und sieh emcn warmcn, ehi lichen Fiennd wunschte, wie 
mich? 

Ja' Lacherlich ist’a (meaning Europe) gewias ' Ueberall lacherlich, 
aber da, wo es von Kunat, von Gefuhl, von dem Uebergang ms Herz urteilt, 
am lacherliehsten ' Tausend Tore Bind, wodurch die Natur in unsere 
Herzen emdimgt Die SchulweiHen kennen nur ems und haben alle andercn 
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■verrammelt und m sioh und ihren fechlilern auf ewig verBchloasen — Auch 
das eina kennen wenige recht 

Not only is the 3udgment of the pseudo-critics condemned, but the 
people of heart and feelings are set apart as being a superior order 
of humanity, who should be satisfied to live their richer and fuller 
life for themselves It is wrong even to think of compromising with 
the bigoted critics of the enlightened type, or to think of dealing 
with the scholars who close the doors of man’s hearts to Nature 
As we have already seen in the passage from Goethe, Nature is 
considered the source of and nourishment for man’s best quality, 
feeling nationalism cuts off this vital supply, so that those who 
follow the path of reason become the incomplete and warped human 
beings whom Tandi considers not worthwhile 

Further on in this same letter Tandi relates how much he always 
enjoyed the writings of the truly great poets of all times, and how 
he always felt that that which the poets had to say was far superior 
to anything which the critics said about them, until a serious illness 
befell him, then, when his faculties were impaired and weakened, 
the writings of the critics suddenly seemed very good indeed, but 
when his health returned, they again appeared empty, shallow and 
without any real significance. Rationalistic endeavour is thus 
bracketed with an unnatural (in the sense of unhealthy) state of 
existence. 

The contrast between the natural genuineness of feeling over 
against the ineffectuality of stilted and preconceived rational formu- 
lation, the warmth of the former compared with the coldness of the 
latter, is the theme of Goethe’s poem, “ Der Kenner ” 

Ich fuhrt eincn Freund rum Maidel jung, 

Wollta ihni zu geniesaen gebcn, 

Was alles cs h,itt par Freud genung 

Frisch jungcs warmes Lehen 

Wir fanden sie sitzen an ihreni Bett, 

That sich auf ihr Hundlein stUtzen 
Der Herr macht ihr ein Kompliment, 

That gegen ihr liber sitzen 
Er spitzt die Naa’, er sturt sie an, 

Detracht’t sie heruber hinllbei , 

Jacob Michael Reinhold Lenz, Oesammelte Schriften, hrsg von F Blei 
(Munchen und Leipzig, 1900-13), II, p 4G3 ff 
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Und um mich wais aohon lang gethan, 

Dio SiniiLn ^inifen niir ubci 

Der liebe Herr fur alien Dank 
Zieht niK'h drauf in ein Eeken, 

Und sa^rt, sie win doch allzusc blank, 

Und butt aueh Soniinerlletken 
Da nahm ich von menu Kind Adieu, 

Und Hcbeideiid ball ich in die Iloh 
Alb Herre Gott, aih Herrc Gott, 

Erbarm dieh doeli des Herren ' 

Da fubrt itb ibn in die Gallei le 
Voll Mensehemrhit und Geistes 
Mir wild da frleub, uh wens nicbt wie, 

Mem {'anzea Herz zerreisHt ea 
0 Maler, Malcr ' ruf icb laut, 

Belobn dir Gott dein Malen' 

H.itt leh nur )et70 meine Braut, 

Wollt sie fur dicb bezahlen' 

Und aich, da ginff iiiein Herr henini, 

Und atocbert aicli die Ziiline, 

Re"iatrirt in Kataloeuiii 

Mir memo Gottersohne 

Mein Buben war so voll und baiiff, 

Von hiindeit Wclten Ir.Klitif; 

Him war bald was zu kiirz zu lang 
Wagt alles gar bedaeliti" 

Da warf icli in ein Eckiben mull, 

In siibsen Liebesbanden , 

Um ihn versammelten Manner sicli, 

Die ilin einen Kenner naniiten 

This poem conveys, in a naively humourous tone, the same idea 
which we have been puisuiiif: herclolore Matthias (daudius deals 
more harshly with the same type when he says “ Breit muss sich 
ein soldier nicht niachen konneii, am allerwcnigsten andre vcrachten 
und fegen 0 ' Eigeiidunkel und Stolz ist eiiie feindseelige Leiden- 
schaft, Gras und Hlunien konucn in der JVadibarschaft nieht 
gedeyhen ” 

Since the heait is foi Sturm und Drang always a higher and 
better manifestation of man’s character than the mind, since it 

D ; 0 , op cit , IV , pp lti2 3 

” Mattbms Claudius, Sammtliclie Ikeifte des Wandslecker Bolhen (Ham- 
burg, 1774-97), I, p 21 
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knows the real truth and beauties of Nature better than the reason, 
its expressions are preferred, and immediately perceptible • 

])ie Stadt 1 st selbat unan^ienehiri, dafTefipn ruiffs umher eine unausaprech- 
liclie Schunheit der Natur Daa bewosr den veretorbenen Grafeii ^on M 
einen Garten auf einem der Hii"el anzuleifen, die mit der schoiiRten 
Maniiifrfaltiokcit der Natur sk h krciizcn, und die lieblichsten Thaler 
bilden Her Garten ist einfuth, mid man fiihlt pleioh bey deni Eintritte, 
dasM nuht ein wishciist hafthcher Gnrtner, hondern ein fublendea Herz den 
Plan bezeidinet, das sein selbst hier "eniesaen nollte 

Because the beauty and simplicity of the {jarden are the expres- 
sions ot a heart full of leeling, and not of a rational plan, they are 
in turn apparent to the sympathetic beholder, Werther 

To what an extent Sturm und Drang raises the power of feeling 
over that of reason is furtlier shown in the following passage from 
Klinger Franz, the hero of “ Das leidcnde Weib” stands in rever- 
cnce before copies of old masters and pushing aside his books, 
exdaiins 

\V(?g Quark, alles IJcr n lehste eg zum Narren zu uerden, ist, sich 
eiii Kystein liaiien zu wolleii ilabs lang gedaiht Da arbeitet man sich 
durths Zi'iigs, bis nuin eiiieri auf deni Punkt liat, woraus er das Ding 
ansielit, das or W ei.slieit und Wahilieit ncnnt, glaubt niiinb ertappt zu 
haben — Vom Throii der Vteisheit stralilt lieral) — Was' Weisheit’ — Seifen- 
blaae, iSchaum' Vom Tin on der Wahrhcit — o ihr liungi igen Poeten, die 
ihr sie alle mit hellen Faiben geniahlt, niit dem hellen Glanz der Sonne 
\eiguldet und verglmhen' Was stiahlt aie dannl bielie da, Narrenkappen 
hellbeleuLhtet, Leiitc gekront daunt, die Pliilohopben heiasen — Memetwegen, 
ich will kein Buch iiiehr aiibehen Vt'enn sie dorh dachten, dass es niehta 
lat mit ilirem Thun, dias Nebel lat, und aejn miias um ihr Gehirn , aich 
iiicht alle Iv.] aft, die ilinen etw.i der Ilnnmel gegeben, durch fatalea 
Nathdenken uber Siithen, \on deiien sie nmlits wisacu konnen, auftrook- 
neten Luast iinr iiienuin Shakespe.ir uiid Uomer Wir bleiben zusammen 
bis in Tod 

On this scene enters Laufer, the protagonist of cold-hearted 
rationalism 

Laufer Guten Tag, li’ranz Stehst dii achon wieder vor deinen Gotzen? 

Pianz Sie siiidh nun. meine Gutter und Gotzen Bitt dich, laaa daa 
Maul heiaus' Sieh, du niuast da\on nicht leden Kommat 
niir juht \ur, me die Kerls, die sich dahin atellen, Schonheiten 


1 Q , op nt , IV , p 221 
Klinger, op cit , I , pp 1S5 C 
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Huchen, Ideal, was weias ich, denn Regeln schreiben, definiren 
und Bchwatzen, und das all ohne GefUlil Der Kunstler 

hat Sinnen, wovon aie nun nicmals gefuhlt, noch gehort Und 
was denn der mit alien semen faasenden, durch und durch 
Bchauenden Blicken sicht, niit der ilussersten Intenaivitat — 
doch red ich dir ? 

Again we find that books and learnedness stand between man and 
true, whole appreciation of art, that rules, definitions and discus- 
sions hem and thwart the full flow of those qualities which are 
considered the best in man. And here again we see the accent on 
the senses, man^s most elemental, natural, primitive reactions, which 
the Enlightenment had disparageil and condemned thioughout as a 
means of knowing, they are now considered far superior to reason. 

The anti-rationalism of Sturm und Drang manifested itself not 
only in stated opposition to the very fact of neo-classic literary 
rules, but partly also in a deliberate attempt to break these rules 
themselves. Where they had advocated the ‘ regular ’ and ‘ proper,’ 
an issue is now made of bringing the vulgar, the crass, the grotesque, 
the immense, and the common into literature and the pictorial arts. 
This particular lesult of Sturm und Drang thinking is to be found 
in Maler Muller’s sketches of swine, and of farm horses feeding, 
in the use of coarse and crude, not to speak of vile, expressions in 
some of the works of the young Goethe, for instance, such as 
“ Hanswursts Hochzeit,” and “ Gotz ” , in the characterization 
of Hercules in “ Gotter, Helden und Wieland ”, m the person of 
Simsone Grisaldo, in Klinger’s play -=■' by the same name , in Muller’s 
“ Eaun Molon,” to mention but a few. Sturm und Drang shies 
away from no crassness partly, as mentioned before, out of a spirit 
of defiance against the delicate proprieties upheld by the neo- 
classic school, with their related lack of sincerity and reality and 
vitality, partly out of the uninhibited pleasure taken in whatever 
gives evidence of strength and fecundity, partly out of the point 
of view which favored everything actual, simply because it was 

Ibxd , p 186 

D j (}, op cit , V., p 1 99 II. 

“ Ibid . ITI , p .129 fl 

“’Khnger, op cit , II, p 125 ff 

"Friedrich (Maler) Muller, Idyllen, hrsg von O Heuer (Leipzig, 
1914), II 
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actual, and robust Furthermore, a revolt against form and an 
emphasis upon content leads inevitably to the formless — to the 
gigantic and grotesque, pleasure being taken in its very enormity. 

In “ (Jotter Helden und Wieland,” Hercules and Wieland meet 
in Hades, the former is angry at the representation which Wieland 
gave him , the latter is amazed at the size that the real Hercules has. 
Wieland disclaims any connections with this giant 

Wiel 

Ich habe nichta init euch zu achalTen Coloag 

Herck 

Binn icb dir ala Zwerg erachienen? 

Wiel 

Ala wohlgestalter Mann, mittlerer Groase tntt mein Herckulea auf 

Herck 

Mittleier Groaac' Ich' 

Wieland confesses that he never imagined such a Hercules Further- 
more, his Hercules is a champion of ‘virtue,’ which the real one 
scoffs at, saying that in his clay, men were men . they were, as he 
savs, “ brave Keils ” Wieland asks for a definition of this, where- 
upon Hercules cxjilains, in a speech typical of the Sturm und Drang 
scorn for proprieties and measure 

Horde 

Eincn dor iiuttoilt w aa or bat Und dor reicbate ist der braisto Ilatte 
einor Uobeiflusa an KrafTtcn so prugelte er die andern aus Und verstehb 
hidi oin roc liter Mann giobt sub me niit goringern ah, nui nut seines 
Gleiiben, aiKb grossern wobl Hatte einer denn Ueberfluss an Safften, 
nmebte er den lYeiliein so \iel Kinder als sie bogebrten, aueb wolil 
imgelieten IVie idi denn selbst in einer Naeht fniizig Buben ausgearbeitet 
babe Eebltes oincin denn an beyden und der Himmel [hatte] ihiii, oder 
aiuh wcdil d.i/n, ICi b nnd Il.ib voi t.in',eiidpu gegeben Eiotl'nete ei ^eine 
Tuhien und lie^is Taiisende w illkoininen, nut ibni zu geniessen Lnd da 
steht Adinet der wobl der bravste in diesein [Stu(.ke] genannt werden kann 

Wiel 

Das nieiste damn uiid zu unsein Zeiten fur Laster gcredinet 

Hen k- 

Laster das ist M leder eiu sibones Woit Diidurcb und ebon alles so 
halb bey eiic b dass ihi einb Tiigend und Lastei als zu ej K\tiema vorstellt 
zwischen denon ilir sobwanckt Anstatt ciiein Mittelzustand ala den 


Z> ; G , op ctf , III , p 343 
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poaitiven anzuaehn, und den beaten, wiea eure Bauren und Knechte und 
Magde noch thun 

Hercules represents unbounded activity, physically and every 
other way, whereas Wieland had depicted him as a middle sized 
man who upholds virtue This is only a vague rational concept to 
Hercules, for whom riglit is the uninhibited expression of natural 
forcefulness, this "amoral’ forthrightness he says is now m the 
possession of the peasants and the lower classes (cf Chapter V) 
They are strong, vigorous and robust individuals, who are not 
impeded in their living by the " concepts ’ of morality and im- 
moiality As iirile a creature as Hercules is Kling'er’s heio, Simsone 
Grisaldo, likewise a representative of unbounded natural strength 
Simsone is no libertine, such as Ffeinse’s heroes, nor is there about 
his promiscuity the air ot suggestiveness and sensuality which 
Heinse’s possess , in the case oi Simsone this is rcprestmted as a 
healthy and natiiial drive, completely without sinfulness 

The depiction ot such diaracters is but one phase of the Sturm 
und Drang revolt against anacreontic jioetry and its rules. There 
is also the directly crass, sucli as Lauffor’s act of self-mutilation 
in Lenz’s llofmeister,” or the moial drawn at the end of his 
play “ Die Soldaten,’’ oi the jiutuie, in “ Faun Molon ” on the one 
hand of iniseraiile and duty jiovcify, and on the other hand of the 
bestial amounts of food and manner of eating indulged in by the 
centaur These examples will suffice to show the nature of the 
new trend 

It is to be expected tliat the Stunner und Dranger, with their 
penchant tor evervtliing that embodies or conveys fullness of life 
and vital realilv, lav as ureat a stiess on the activity ot the five 
senses, over against the alistracting tuiictioii of reason, as they do 
on strong feeling Therefore another of the adverse qualities 
attributed to ration.ilism is that it "dries uji ’ the marrow, the 
life-blood of the senses, that it is the most fatal antithesis to growth 
and energy Nature as the Sturm und Drang generation feels it 
IS anything but abstract, the five senses given man by Nature are 
a means of knowing Nature and hence have a new, high value 
compared with their lowly ])OSition in the scale of perception as 
set up by the philosophy of the Enlightenment We have already 

““ Ihid , p 345 
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found these views in Goethe and Klinger , here M. Claudius expresses 
them in discussing Herder's “ Aelteste Urkunde des Menschen- 
geschlechts ” 

Ein 01 lentaliHC'her Liiut ist eiii Laiii aiis Orient, und in Orient waren 
bekanriterraahSen die o Pfoi ten am Jlenschen in V’ollem Benitz aller ihrer 
Gereehtsame, und man hatte nieht den Mark aua den Knot hen der Sinne 
und Iniaifination durdi Landmildithe Abstraetion heraiiHfiezofjcn , achlug 
niclit die Natur ubern Leiaten eines Systems, und rei l^te sic nieht darilber 
ana, lohto Me nieht /ii emem lei<htcn Actherdiift uiif, der zwar die 
Windmuhle dtr allgf mcinrn Viinuiifl behende umtreiht, lihrigens aber nieht 
Kraut no(h Pflanzeii wach'-eti iiuKhen kann , aondern in Orient Iiielt man 
linseis lichen Herin (lotts >.atiit, wie Me da 1st, in Khieii, liess ihre 
Emdi III kn saiift eingehen, und beuegtu hie in seineni Her/en , in Orient 
nrahidierten hekaniitei m.issen ntiei Sonn' und Mond, Morgenioth und 
Berg und Baum iind ihre Eindrucke, Geiater, die den zarteii, einfaltigen 
Menachen dm chw andelteri und Icliiten, und sein Ileiz mit Wallung fiillten, 
die niclu north nai ala alle Q, E D — s, die, seitdem jene Geister von der 
Philosophie ihie DimiwHion in Gnaden erhalten liaben, an ihrer Statt 
vv'ieder Mode genorden suid, in Orient Iclirte man durtli Bilder, u s w 
Em del glen lien oneiitalisi hei l>aut 1st nun dicse Silirift, und ist, 
imnier eine helmne EiBitieiiiung lioih in der Wolke und ein Weben des 
Genicb 

The senses, winch reeoiveil their full due in the Orient, make a 
more valuable eontnluition to experience than does rationalism^ for 
It IS the} that truly apjnei i.ite iSature’s eoncrete fecundity^ whereas 
reason, by atteiii|itiinr to loree Nature into a svstein, spells death 
to this gr.ispable realitv mid vitality. The resultant sterile ground 
can piodme nothing, especially not poedry, which must be bom of 
actual, vital sense jiereeptions eoujiled with deep feelings, both 
looted in Nature The senses, along with imagination and sensitive 
emotions, know Nature as she is, they are deep, and abiding, and 
contiibute to the best m man, whereas logical deductions are doubly 
disparaged bv Ciauduis in that he calls them a thing of momentary 
fashion (Tlie Stuim und Hiang preference for all concrete grow- 
ing things as over against anything lifeless or abstract is the reason 
why plants are a f.ivoiite metaphor for things liked, and precious 
stones olteii the symbol of that winch is deprecated ) 

In keeping with this accentuation of tlie teelings, the senses, and 
with actual physiological manifestations of Nature which can be 
touched and felt is the frequent use of the adjectives ‘ hot ’ or 


Claudius, op rit , 1 , p 57 
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‘ warm ’ and ‘ cold ’ — the last of course always an expression of 
adverse ]udgment Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart (1739-91) 
makes apt use of it all through his fiery criticism of his contem- 
porary rationalists^ his article “ Zeitgeist ” . 

Eine von den groasten Untugenden unsers Zeitalters ist, daas aich gewiase 
Philosophen und sogenannte Theologen einen Eichterstuhl aus Eisrinden 
erbaut haben, aich dariii breit setzen und mit vieler Gravitat zu beliiiupten 
BUchen Raaonnement aey mehr ala Sentiment, Kalte mehr ala Warme, 
Schwache mehr ala Starke, der halbe Menach mehr ala der Ganze, oder der 
da acheide und trenne mehr, ala der allea beisammen luast — Dalier die 
unauastehlich kalten Schneephiloaophien, dahcr daa froatige Geplapper auf 
der Kanzel, daher die gefrorenen Poetereien, daher der Todesschlaf unnrer 
Nation im Schnecthal, und daher der aiehtliche Verfall der einf.iltigen 
Grbaae und verborgnen Stkrke der Alien — Horen doch die Eisinanner nielit 
auf zu achreien Ertodte die untern Seelenkr.ifte, lose Gefiihl in Risoune 
ment, Liebe in Abstraction, Imagination in feinen Duft, l’hanta‘.ii‘ in 
Sohaum auf, und laas allea — Vernunft seyn Ea ibt .ilso iiahrer Segen dcs 
Himmch, wcnn Manner wie JItrdei — mit Kraft \on Oben au^gei Ubtet, und 
ea wagen, einzudnngen in den Lichtteinpel voll Eiszapfen, die lS( liniaeh 
der verstummelten Mensclilieit zu riehen und aio anzuglulien die Kalten, 
bis aie trdpfelnd zeniiinen und dahinflies'ien in ihr Uieleinont — IVasiei 

Eationahsm and abstraction are not only cold, which we have 
seen is always a disparaging adjective, but their influence weakens 
man, making him soft and only partially human Here as before 
one of the principal objections to rationalism is the fact that it 
divides and separates instead of conveying the whole, as feeling 
does Anti-rationalism becomes cultural primitivism all the mis- 
takes and faults of the times are due to excessive glorification of 
the unnatural function of reason, the ancient Germans were simple, 
great and whole people due to the very fact that cold rationality 
had not got the upper hand in their natural way of life Everything 
which IS truly great in man the lower powers of perception (i. e. 
the feelings, a term drawn from Leibniz and his successors, who 
considered feelings the lowest means of true perception), feeling, 
love, imagination, poetic creativcness, forcefulness and simple great- 
ness — all these qualities aie endangered, nay, destroyed, by rational- 
ism Rationalism in other words destroys all the real genuine con- 
tent of feeling and experience, and leaves but the empty shell 


Christian Friedrich Daniel Sehubart’s des Patnoten gcsammclte Schnf- 
ten und Schwksale (Stuttgart, 1839 40), VI, p 296 
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M Claudius implies the same thing when talking about the old 
Hindu civilization 

ea muaa auch noch der Zeit mebr Muth und Trieb in den Menachen 
geweaen, und aie muaaten nicht durch eitele Spitzfindigkeiten, Unglauben 
und Kleinmeiaterey auageniergelt und auagedorrt aeyn 

Not only does reason kill the life-blood of man^ but also produces 
a state of affairs equally opposed by the Sturm und Drang irration- 
alists scepticism, lack of faith Their faith may not have always 
been, indeed was not, like Claudius’s, the orthodox Christian (though 
Claudius was of pietistic heritage, and hence opposed to dogma, 
per se, also), yet it was necessarily the essence of their approach to 
believe, to have faith in something beyond rational knowledge, 
whether we call it Nature, or God in Nature, or the Irrational. 
Their efforts, as Korff says, can really be called the attempt to 
establish a new religion This view postulates faith m something 
suprarational as its fundamental premise Since really consistent 
enlightened thinking is the antithesis of irrational faith of any sort, 
it becomes apparent why the Sturm und Drang writers opposed the 
former so heartily Theirs was a positively oriented point of view, 
and faith is a positive activity, as positive as is Nature herself, or 
life and growth, whereas abstraction and division lead eventually to 
the negative side of the human ledger, scepticism It might be 
summed up in the difference between Hingabe and Urteil, par- 
ticularly if the latter is deprecating 

Claudius’s discussion of the innate nature of the genius again 
points out that learucdness and abstraction prevent man from 
getting the vital sense impressions which make him whole and alive, 
and which nurture his spirit. Tie says first that genius is not 
definable, but is a gift of Nature^ then he goes on 

Dies Genie, erlialt nun eiiie \erBrhiedne Richtung, naeh dem der 

gaiizo individuelle Zustand, in dein der MenBeh sn,h befindet und befunden 
hat, verselueden ist Da thun Wieije und Amine und Fiebel und Wohnung 
und Spracho und Schlafmutze und Religion und Gelehrsamkeit ec das 
Ihrige, es zii crdrucken oder in Gang zu helfen Em ganz beaonders 
Verdienat iin Erdrucken hat die Philosophie, wie sie auf den Schulen 
Gang und Gebe ist Vita Caroh, mars Conradinil Die Herren Philosophen, 
die von Allgememheiten gehort haben, die tief in der Natur verborgen 
liegen sollen und durch Hebammenkbnste zur Welt gebracht Werden 

Claudius, op cit , VIII , pp. 51-2 
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musaen, abstraliiren dcr Natur dus Fell ubei die Oliren, und geben ihre 
nackte Geapenatcr fui jene Allgenieinheiteu aua, und iliie Zuhdrer, die 
an diese Gespenater gewohnt wciden, veilieren ndcb und narh die Gabe, 
Emdnicke von einer Welt zii enijifaiigen, m der sie Bind Alle Hacken 
ihrer Seede, die .ni die Eiiidiuelve der Miiklicbeii Natiir aiipackcn Bollen, 
werden abgeHchliffen, und alle Bilder fallen ihncn nun perspectivisch und 
dioptnach in Aug und Herz, u s w ■** 

The very firtt sentence already shows to what an extent Sturm 
und Drang thinking was rooted in actual, specific realities, and 
opposed to any concept of general classification and rule genius 
IS not to be classified, indeed, this is impossible, but is to be under- 
stood out of the very environment which goes towards building or 
breaking down his natural bent (One could almost read the theory 
of environment into this’) The accent is on concrete (physical) 
reality — i e on Nature — the objection is to abstractions and gen- 
eralizations, which dull men’s senses, and abilities to know real 
Nature, instead, the Nature presented to them is warped, or distant, 
instead of being an actuality, close to their alive and aware sense- 
perceptions 

Claudius, in his review of ITerder’s “ Aelteste Urkunde ” said, 
among other things commendable about the inhabitants of the 
Orient, that they teach by means of pictorial depiction Such per- 
ception is direct, and therefore stionger und more effective than 
theories or rules The Sturmer und Draiiger already know what 
has become such a cogent factor in education that one leains many 
things more effectively through immediate ])er(eption than through 
description about them. Out of this very conviction Justus Moser 
(1720-94) writes a letter to the ‘ Vicar of Savoy’ (cf Rousseau 
Professions de fois du Vicaire Savoyard) to prove rational religion 
alone will never be satisfactory, it cannot really ajipeal to man 

Und was thun wir Slenbthen nut der Hereds.niikeit und PocBie? \\ ir inalen 
unsern Sinnen Und waruin dasf Weil unn eine sinnliehe Rede mehi als 
bloaso Schlusse ruhrt 


This IS a Simple statement of the fact that no rational points can 
move man as much as a phenomenon that appeals to his senses 

Ihid , I , pp 44-45 

”JubtuH Moser, Sammthche Werke, brag von B R Abeken (Berlin, 
1842), V, p 238 
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This fact IS a salient point of the Sturm und Drang belief that the 
senses, as well as the feelings, are more direct and genuine in their 
ability to perceive, and therefore unified and whole in their per- 
ceptions, than any functions of the reason alone To recapitulate 
what has been said before, it is part of their idea that the senses, 
like feeling, are one with Nature, whereas the reason is not 

The irrational qualities in man arc the best, the individualizing, 
the characteristic ones, the source of all that makes him what he is ; 
hence Werther^s anguish 

Auch schuzt er nieinen Verstand und Talente niehr ala dies Herz, daa doch 
mem einziffpr Stolz if,t, das "an? alleiii die Quelle \on allem ist, aller 
Kraft, aller Seligkeit und allea Elends Ach was leh weis, kann jeder 
wiasen — Mein Ilerz hali ich allem 

The following aphorism from Goethe’s early writings conveys 
the Sturm und Drang concept of the greater value and truth of 
feeling compared with rtifto as clearly as any one statement can 
“ Liebcr schlimm aus Empfmdung als gut aus Verstand ” 

Reason operates witli outward, superficial manifestations and 
therebv fails to know the true ways of Nature this is the basis of 
Claudius’ “ Einc Parabel ” 

Es war eine Zcit, wo die Mcnschen sich nut dem, iias die Nntur braclite, 
bchelfen, und von Eitbeln und andrer luiter und MblfLliter Ktmt leben 
iniissten Da, kam cm Maun, init Nahinen Osi<ris, von Feme hei, und ^prach 
zu ihncii Es fTilit eine hessere Ko^t fur den Meusi hen, und eine Kunst, 
sie iiniiier reulilich zu SLluvlTen . und ii li kouinie, Eiuli da^i (iLdieininiss zu 
lehren Und ei leliieU- sie d.is Cn |ieiniiii'>'<, nnd inhtute emeu Acker vor 
ihrcn A.u;^tn /ii, und sa<,'te ‘ Selit. das imlsst llii tillin' t^nd das 
ubrige tliiin die Etnflui>i,e efes IlMtinifls' ” Die Siiat Ring auf, und wuchs, 
und biaclite Friiiht, und die Mensclien viaren des selir verwiindert und 
erfreuct, und b.iuettu den Aik(.r llei-^sig und iiiit triosseiu Niitzeii In der 
Folge f.indeil eiiiige \nn iliiren den ]!au zu simpel, und tie mocliten die 
Beschwcrlichkcitt'n der fieyen Luft und dahrszeiten nielit ertragen 
Komnit, i-praclien sie, lasst uns den Acker regelreeht und naeh dir Kunst 
mit Wand und Maiiorn einfassen, und em Gewolbe daruber inachen, und 
denn da drunter mit Anstiind und nut aller liequeniliehkeit den Ackerbau 
treibcn, die Einllusse des Hininiels werden so noting nicht seyn, und 
uberdem sieht sic kem Mehseh Aber, sagten andere Owis liesa den 
Hirnmel often, imd sagte " das inusst //u thiiii' Und das ubrige thun die 
Einflussc dc’i llimmcls' ” Das that er nur, antvvorteten aie, den Ackerbau 


D 3 O , op ct< , IV , p 287 
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m Gang zu bnngcn , auch kanu man noch den Himmel an dem GewOlbe 
malen Sie fassten darauf ihreii Acker regelrecht und nach der Kunst mit 
Wand und Mauern ein, machten em GewBlbe daruber, und malten den 
Himmel daran — Und die Saat wollte nicht wachseni Und sie bauten^ 
und pflugten, und diiiigten, und ackerten bin und her — Und die Saat 
wollta nicht wachaen ' Und sie ackerten hin und her. 

Und viele von denen, die umlier standen und ihnen zusahen, spotteten 
uber Bie' Und am Endc auch uber den Oairia und sein Geheimniss “* 

'Art’ (in the sense of ratio) cannot improve upon the organic 
ways of Nature, it deals only with the veneer of things instead of 
the whole of them, and thereby misses the most important problem 
of all Life, which it cannot produce, and for which it cannot 
create any substitute What the rationalists, who scorn or make 
light of the “ Einflusse des Himmels,” produce, even though with 
great effort, is lifeless (e g the art and philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment) , and worst of all, their fruitless efforts result in a general 
scepticism, even about that which is according to living Nature 

Nach mciner Erfahrung liaben immer diejcnigen machtigcr gehandclt, 
welche die Natur so ganz, wie aie sich ihnen dargestellt, empfunden und 
sich die wenigste Zeit bei’m Buchstabiren aufgehalten haben Kinder 
machen in ihreni eraten und ziveitcn Jahre, da aie bios diirch Total Eiu- 
drlicke belehrt werden, erstaunende Schritte, Nichts wird ihnen erkl.irt, 
Bie haben bios ihre Smne offen , Alles, was hinemfallen kann, fallt hmem 
Manner, die aiif dieae Art /ui .See oder zu Lande erzogen woiden, und 
Bich einzig und allein duroh daajenige, was ihnen in der Welt aufgeatosBen 
lat, gebildet haben, Bind mir unendlich muchtiger und grosser vorgckomnien 
als Alle, welche in der Schule aufgehalten worden, und ich gctrauc 
es mir, in allem Ernste zu behaujiten, dass Aeltern, welche Gelegenheit 
haben, ihre Kinder durch die Welt, oder diirch die Total-Eindriicke von 
den zu ihrer kunftigen Bestimmung gehorigcn Dingen zu erzieheri, ihre 
Kinder so wenig als moglich in die Schule schirken sollten ““ 

It IS an intrinsic part of Sturm und Drang anti-rationalism to 
prize activity above the “ pale cast of thought.” Activity is the most 
fundamental characteristic of Nature and is a direct expression of 
undivided wholeness The principal battle-cry of Herder’s “ Journal 
meiner Eeise . . was the demand for activity as over against the 
“ Tintenklexerei ” of scholarly leamedness The high esteem in 
which activity is held by this generation is so much the fundamental 
idea in the above passage from Moser that it is talcen for granted 


“ Claudius, op cif , V , p 208 f 
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as being the moat important feature, and what he seeks to explain 
18, what kind of education makes for real and great action. As far 
as this IB concerned he finds that the average sort of “ three R ” 
schooling IS only a cumbersome hindrance, whereas children, whose 
sense-perception is keen and direct^ unspoiled and undivided, and 
people who have the ability to feel Nature as a whole, people who 
learn through activity instead of explanation (again a favorite 
modern educational precept!) are far better equipped for action, 
in fact are far greater human beings, than those whose education 
was detoured through schools Learning from Nature, from imme- 
diate sense observation, and learning through direct activity again 
IS intimately linked up with the most important Sturm und Drang 
idea Gamkeit It is significant that Moser also takes for granted 
that the unhampered ways of Nature are whole, and that sense- 
perception itself is luhole 

Learnedness impairs the spontaneous directness of activity as it 
IS exemplified in Nature’s teachings, on the latter no amount of 
theories can improve, as Burger’s Der Vogel Urselbst ” * eventually 
realizes, after making the mistake of asking innumerable “ authori- 
ties ” how he should fly Nature had given him the wings of Genius, 
but unfortunately he permits the criticism of what are really lesser 
creatures to disturb him , therefore he erroneously requests their 
“ advice.” 

Da flog der Urselbst hin und bat 
Des UhuB Majestat um Rat 
“ Herr, gib dich naher zu verhtebn, 

Wie flieg’ ich dir zu Dank rccht schonJ ” — 

Der Uhu zog die Stirnc kraus 

Und sann — und saiin den Rat heraus 

" Reliaget gleiih aiif jeder Flur 

Dein Flug dem Sohne der Natur 

So fronimt dock diese Gunst dir nichta 

V^or der Gewalt dei Kuiistgcrichts 

Das PujipLlien der Konvention 

Runipft stets sein Nasclien drob nut Hohn 

Denn eingcBchnurtc Schulkultur 

Hasat gliederfreie Weltnatur 

Drum musst du, wenn ich raten soli, 

Der Reglenn zum Opferzoll 


N B the very name qua Sturm und Drang primitivism at all' 
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Erst manchen Schwungkiel dir entziehn, 

Womit Natuigeiht dich beliehn ” — 

Thereupon the TJrselb&t makes the fatal mistake of complying; with 
the witialural and, of rouise, quite wrong, theoiics ot the “ Kunst- 
gencht” — who, significantly, can preach all this dogma but cannot 
fly himself , and llurger implies that that is why the learned critics 
are so opposed to the free and genial activity of unspoiled Nature 
The dogmatic Uhu (whom Burger had, earlier in the poem, called 
“ em kranicer Uhu,” living in “ Tro]a’s Schutt und Graus ”) finishes 
his counsel ■ 

" Denn stumpert gleieh iiiem eigner Flug 

Uin Troja'a TrumnuT tief genu" 

iSo lass’ U'li doeh im Femgei u lit 

Von riieinch Urteils iStrenge me hi 

Ich liabe refill, leeht, rei lit, rei lil, reiht 

Halt's Maul vor iinr, du loser Knetlil' ” — 

This dictum, a most biting satire on the pscudo-classical dogmatic 
critics of the enlightened tvjie, finally makes the Urselbst realize 
his mistake, and exclaim “ Uatt’ ich meine Kiele noch ' ” — ^yet this 
encounter with the rationalist has already impaired his natural 
powers Howeier, he has not yet learned the whole truth, and asks 
advice of the Papngn, who, in this poem, represents the shallowness 
of the Anacreontic, paeudo-Piench school of literary theory 

Noch gliuihi" flog er Inn und hat 
Den Fajjagei um gulen Kill 
“Hchon Fapeljiapclien, Ijss iiiiih selin, 

Wie llieg’ i( li dir zum Dank ledil s( hoii f ” — 

Und grazios, m seinem Ring 
Sich hchiinl^elnd, spraili dai, hiinle Ding 
“ Da unter mir auf deni Altar 
Nimnist du viel GansebliiiiK lien wahr, 

Die ifh im Ausland weit und breit 
Eiiist aufge|iul7t und bier gestieiit 
Ich trug dafur zuni holien Lolin 
Dies goldric Gitterhaus da\on, 
tVo, ever die Bufheiei besleigt 
Sihon mil mil thut, inir Zutker reiLlit, 

Und nnr das glatte Kojiffhen kraut, 

’’Gottfried August Burger, Oidtchtt, hisg \on Ernst Conaentius (Ber- 
lm-Leipzig-Stuttgart-\V len, 1914), II, pp 115 0 
"/bid, p 137 
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Daa niedlich duich die Stabchen schaut 
Herr Uraelhat, willat du gut allhier 
Dich steliii, me leh, ao folge niir’ 

Kpias dir die deiitHchcu Fedci n aiis, 

Und full nut Blumlein, bunt und kraus. 

Die leeren Lucken wieder an, 

So wird aua dir ein ganzer Mann' " — 

Der Urselbat allzu glaubensvoll 
Sail niLlit glcich ein, der Rat sei toll , 

Und that, o web' nach Papibens Wort 
Nocli labmer ging der Hug nun fort’® 

The Pnpagei is the epitome of false and trivially superficial artifice ; 
there is nothing genuine about him, he is put together out of exotic 
and foreign stutt, none of whuli is his own, and none of which 
enables him to be naturally and genuinely actiyp , in fact, he is 
shut up in a cage, and even has the stupidity to think this an 
advantage Eveivtlung about him is the opi'osite of Nature and 
natural ability The advice he gives to the Urselbst (who is, of 
course, synonymous with the genuine, simple German character) is 
Burger’s satire on the Francophile school of poetasters and their 
theories. But the untortunate Uiselbst, like his prototype, must 
sink to the deptlis ot ‘ unnaturalness ’ before he realizes the error 
of Ills attemjits fully he next asics the “ Gick- und Gac kgesclileeht ” 
for their ideas, They advise him to ])ull out the last remaining 
feathers of natural genius, in order to he monotonously same, as 
they are, for if he ‘ conforms ’ he will not incur the danger of 
derision from the critics 

“ Uu sic'lits, wir v.itscheln T.ig fur Tag 
Hof auf Ilof ab ein.mder niicli, 

ITnd sdinattc'iii uiisiu Lu-d daboi 

Stft-, in bekaiintci Melodcu 

Wi'iin in.cii nun glen li nielit liodi und w cit 

I'na lliegen sidit duiili Rauni und Zeit 

So fallt dafnr m iinseiin Lauf 

Audi der Kntik kein Aiistoss .nif ” 

Here Buiger takes another severe poke at the utterly false 'poets ’ 
and 'critics’ wdio complctelv lack, and liid to see the lightness of, 
strong, natural and innate ability of expression, which no rules can 
bring about Alter the unhaiijiy I'lselhst has taken this last, fatal 
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piece of unnatural advice, he suffers a rude awakening, and con- 
tritely returns to las patron, the Genius, who takes him severely 
to task for having anything to do with the makers of rules 

“ O Thor, ajiio pescliieht dir recht' 

Was achtest du auf jeden Kiiecht 
Der MeinuiifT, die im Tiirni v'crsteokt, 

Ein kraiiker Uhu auageheckt’ — 

So gelith, so gehts, weiiii mein Klient 

Vor allu Kegclbuden remit 

Moiiist du, dass leh, icli dein Apoll, 

Den Fliig voin Reglei lernen soil V 
Der Regler — so liubtlned aich des 

Schon SUMMUS AHISJOTEI.ES 

Dei Ileailei yeieliiie iii-iiien Flug, 

Wie eine Tan/tom, in sein Biuh 
Nun lehr’ cr keinen Genius, 
t\'ie ei die Flugel sdilageu muss' — 

Fill dies mill will leli dir vei/eihii, 

Uiid neuo Flugel dir verleihn 

Doth lliegst deni Guk- und Gackgesehletht 

Du kuiiftig abernials niiht recht, 

fnd achtest seiii, und wendest dicli 

Iin Zweifel nicht alleiii an niiUi 

Der ganz allein, \mis fniniint und ehrt, 

Trotz allein Kntikakel lehit 

So lullin’ ich dll auf imnierd.ii 

Den Fliig, der soiist ileiii Volksriihiii war 

Du hollst in Tiefen und auf Ilohii 

Natiir iiicht inehr deni aeliteii seliii 

Verselieuclit aus ihreni Heiligtiim 

iSperr’ icJi dicli gaii/ saninit deiiieii lliihiii, 

Win jenen faden Pap.igei, 

Dort in die iieue Buelierei 
Dor bchcSiicn Wissenbchaften eiii, 

Dich denies Lebens da zu frcun. 

Wo dich dem Volk nieht .sicht und hint, 

Noch dich Vergessnen nennt und ehrt ” 

Neither rules nor the followers of theories, who are considered sickly 
and unnatural, can teach anything which Nature and her child, 
the Genius, cannot do far better, and far more rightly. Criticism 
and rule not only impair the natural flight of Genius, but separate 
him from Nature, and from the genuine interest of the people 
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The Sturm und Drang preference for activity and for direct 
familiarity with the ways of Nature, as opposed to rationalistic 
education, which was already apparent in the passage quoted above 
from Moser, is again deaily brought out in the oft-quoted dialogue 
between Gotz von Berlichingen, the epitome of the active man, and 
his ' studious ’ son . 

Carl Guten Morpen Papa 

Oottfned Guten Morpen Junpe Wie habt Ihr die Zeit gelebt 
C Reeht geschickt Papa* Die Xante sngt leh sey reeht gesehickt 
G vor Hich Destn scblirnnier 
C Ich ball vicl gelcrnt 
a Ey 

C Scill ith ibnen vom frommen Kind erzahlen 
G K.ub Ti''(b 
C Icb weia aiub luitb wan 
Q Was uird das hoyn 

C Jaxtbauseii ist ein Dwf und Sthlosa an der Jaxt gebort soil zivcy- 
liuiidert Jabieii denen Hcrrcn von Herlidungen, Erbeigentuinlich zu 
G Kennst du die Hen on von Derlicbingen? 

G Hieht ihn starr an 

0 vor sicb Es kemit wobl fur lauter Gelehrsamkcit peinen Vater 
nicht — Worn gebort Jaxthausen? 
r Jiixtliauseri — ist eiri Uoi f und Seliloss an der Jaxt 
G Das fr ig uh niclit So eiziebcii die 'Woibor ibre Kinder, und wollte 
Gott sie allein Icb kaniit allc Pfadc, Weeg und Furtben eb ich 
WTisst wie Fluss Dorf und Burg hies " 

Carl’s knowledge is only outward rote, which he cannot even 
apply, or relate to anything actually pertinent, it is the symbol of 
the futility of merely abstract classification, whereas Gotz is inti- 
mately familiar with the practical application of all the phases of 
the concrete world about him He is active, forceful and therefore 
strong of character Carl’s own mother, in her forthright honesty, 
thinks deprecatmgly of her pitiful son . 

Mar%e Kann sich mein Bruder entschhessen den Jungen in’s Kloster 
zu tbun 

Elis Er muss Dpiiike nur helbst neb he Figur wurde Carl dereinst 
ids Ritter spiel en 

Mane Jbne ledit edle, eihabne Rolle 

Ehs Vielleicht in Hundert Jahren wenn diis MenHchengesthlecht reeht 
tief hernnter gekuniincn seyii mid Jetzo da der Besitz unsrer 
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Guter so unsicher ist, niuafcen wir Manner zu Hausvatern haben 
Carl wenn cr eine Frau nahm, koiuite sie nieht mehr Frau aeyn 
ala er 

What Elisabeth says here might imply a theory of progressive 
degeneration due to the weakening effects of learnedness 

The same contrast between the active, rough and gruff, strong 
and open nature and the quiet, studious one is to be found m a 
scene in Klinger’s “ Otto,” act 1, scene 5,^'* though no obvious 
preference or higher valuation of the one over the other is drawn 
However Lenz’s short play, “ Der tugendhafte Taugenichts,” and 
Schubart’s story “ Zur Geschichte des menschlichen Herzens ” 
(1775),*' and also '“^Marx der Strahlbue ” both depict the case 
of the two brothers who are thus differentiated, and in both cases 
the one who does well in his studies and is praised by Ins teachers 
turns out to be a mean character, whereas the other is good and 
kind and really worthwhile 

The hero of Klinger’s play, Otto himself, is an active, great- 
hearted knight, very much like Gotz He is forced by circumstance 
to refrain from knightly activities, and is driven, in his despair and 
misery, even to reading 

Otto So gehta, wenn man so lanp nidit flraii w ai , nns Linger 

Welle lagt, aus Miissiggang Bather Best, the die Keils in Mas- 
aipgang pemacht haben. Ein unauastehhcheB Leben . ' 

The reading and writing of books is the product of what is con- 
sidered man’s worst fate inactivity Similarly, Junker Veit, the 
country nobleman in J M Miller’s “ Siegvvart, cine Klostci ge- 
schichte,” whose mam interest in hie is outdoor atticity, despises 
learned education 

Da ist das ewipo Komniandiren und Emsjierreii > Da werdeii die 
beaten Leate darch vei dorhen and zu DumiiiKojifen gemarJit, die audit 
wissen, ob die Welt giun oder gelb misHicht’ Mit der einfaltigen Gelelir- 
samkeit' Ich hab in meinera Leben me pchoit, dasH ein Gtkdiiter ’n guten 


‘=Ibtd,pp 186-7 
‘“Klinger, op cit , I, pp 20-1 
“ Lenz, op cit , III , p 342 ff 
*“ Schubart, op cit , VI , pp 82-9 
‘"/6td,pp 100-119 
Klinger, op cit , 1 , p 51 
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Soldaten oder Jager abgehen hab Da muast ihr nun wieder in euer Klaus 
'nein und bey den dummen Duchern sihwitzen' Da war ich eiii Narr' 
Da ist mir Gott s freye Luft heber ' *" 

Any activity, particularly that of the out-of-doors, ranks higher 
than learning. Junker Veit even goes so far as to say that hook 
learning makes people stupid because it is something apart from 
Kature and an active life, and because its adherents lose touch with 
the real and vital business of the world A life of action in the 
open air is also the embodiment of true freedom, whereas those who 
devote their existence to letters arc subject to rules, and live like 
people imprisoned (One is reminded of Faust “Weh> Steck ich 
in dem Kerker noch? .”) Learning is unhealthy, and further- 
more it fontiibutes nothing to the two careers considered most 
worthy ot the actively able man war and hunting 

Moser has another example to show that the direct teachings of 
Nature aie far jiiefeiable to those made by man it is the story of 
as wise and natural an education as man could design, since it closely 
followed Nature and almost approximated her, but only almost • 

Und del gauze Hof war so .uisgebildet, dass der Meiisih am Hofe 
dem Mensehen auf dem Lande fast \ollig gleicb Murde Doeh konnten sie 
diesen iiudit gaii/ erreicheii, veil ei der Mutter Nalnr im Sehooase sah^, 
und ilii die besten Lchreii vom !Maule wegiiabm *“ 

Moser also believes that activitv will raise a people to far greater 
heights than the preachment ot rational formulae for success or 
propriety He consideis such general rules for the conduct of human 
life to be the cause ot the shallowness of modern conditions 

Irh wnlltu hieraus gem die Fidge ziehii, mcin Herr, dass man, um eiii 
Volk gross 711 inaclii'ii, dasselbe iiicbt nils eiiiem blosseri Vortrage belcliren, 
Hondern es in eiiiei giossen TbnCigkeit mid in einer soklien besttlndigen 
Krisis untei lialten niusste, ccoriii es inimerfoit seine Kniftc anspannen, 
und durdi den Gebi.iiiili deiselben die Sunime des Guteii in dei Welt 
vermehreii koiiiite Nieht ein Zehntel der menschliehen Krafte wild in 
unserm jotzigcn Leierstaiide gciiutzt Wir tanzen wie Leute, die iiiclits 
dabei emidinden, nnd liebeil so suss und snnft, dass wir mis in einer 
VierteLstunde misgekiisst und ausgejilaudert liaben, und una eiiiander auf 
del Ottiimane dem Sehein iimh iiiit schimii hteiiden, iii der Tliat aber mit 
uutli.itigen Bhckeu anseben 


Johann Martin Millei, Sieffnart, cine Klostergcsihichte (Leipzig, 1777), 
I , p 202 

‘“Moser, op cit , III, p 241 ’”76id, p 8S 
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Activity, which makes strong demands on all human forces and 
capabilities is the soul of healthy human nature, and the source of 
genuine content for what are otherwise the empty forms of man’s 
existence. The rational approach to all questions of life fails to 
draw upon these most vital powers in man, and leads to super- 
ficiality, triviality, and the false satiety of weariness, winch ensues 
when desires and needs are not truly satisfied 

“ Actions speak louder than words ” might well be used as a 
slogan for the Sturm und Drang glorification of activity over 
theorizing. Moser frequently prefaces his articles in praise of the 
ancestral Germans by saying that they always knew that practice 
is better than theory about it , for instance . “ Die Alten, welche 
der Erfahrung niehr als einei schonen Theorie folgten . , or 

“ Unsre Vorfahren, die nicht nach Theoneen urtheilten, sondern 
Bich durch Erfahrung leiten liessen,” and again, in another instance 
of praise for practical education 

Unsre Vorfahren, die iininer, olme iiel zu spec uhren, nvit dem Faden der 
Erfahrung uber Weg giiigcii, und Uebuiig und Arbeit in jeder Kuiist fur 
ein Bichrcrea Mittel hielten, ihre Kinder \oin Bosen iibzulialten, und aus 
ihnen brauchbare Manner zu maclien, als allc Regeln und Wissenschaften, 
ob sie es gleich auch beiluulig hieran nicht ermangeln rieaaen, suchten ihre 
Sohne, je nachdem tic an ihnen Lust odcr Pahigkeit bemcrktcn, bei Hofe 
bei der Jagt, bei der Forst Oder beiin Stalle arizubringen “ 

On much the same basis of preferring actions to words, Schubart 
writes a conversation between Madam Europa and Madam Amerika 
In the course of their discussion, Madam Europa, in truly feminine 
fashion, accuses Madam Amerika of biagging, whereupon the latter 
answers 

Madam Amerika Piahlcn’ — Tliaten epredicn fur miili, und d.i koiniiiht 
du mir immer mit deiner Weisheit' O der Weishcit, uiiter dcicn ci'^kalter 
Hand die Empfiudung erstarrt, dci Kettengeklirr cine liebhchc Musik mt, 
die die Schneii der Maiinheit ab-ipaniit und dcii Odem dei FreibciL /niutk 
halt, daaq ihr die Bruht berbten uioc-te, die heber Tyranncii si'hinoiclielt, 
als — ha, Mann fur Mann — und Gott fur uiia allel Geh Weib, und apielc 
nut deinen Puppen " 

Again we find that learnedness is considered cold, and is death to 
feeling, in addition, it is reckoned to be the support of tyranny. 


•'■Ibid, IV, p 21 
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which latter is the antithesis of true freedom and virile manhood 
It IS thus the root of all evil, personal and political ' Here as in 
the pieviouB quotation from Sclmhart, anti-rationalism is one with 
criticism of the times, and it is not surprising that this criticism 
IS put in the mouth of “ Madam Amerika ” , there are many refer- 
ences in the writings of Sturm und Drang praising the life and 
aspirations of the colonists, especially in their war for self-deter- 
mination The connection between anti-rationalism and anti-tyranny 
will be more fully discussed later. 

Moser is tireless iii piaising the healthy advantages of physical 
work (especially outdoor, faim work) over against learning and 
theory, in his article “Also solltc jeder Gelehrte ein Handwerk 
lerneii ” he says, among other points 

Der allffcnienio Guind dor uiinu'r inelir und niclir uberhand nelimenden 
IlypnclKiiidi 10 lioal w alii s(. homlioh diiiiii, dass uir niclit in dem Schweisae 
uiisei h Aniro'-iclits uii^Pi lii od erwerbon 

and similarly in his article, “ITeber die Erziehung der Kinder auf 
dem Lande,” he emphasizes the fact that they should learn some 
practical activity , he enlarges on this opinion in another of his 
“ Patriotische Phantasien ” entitled “ Also soil der handelnde Theil 
der Menschen nicht wie der speculiiende erzogen werden ” Here 
we read 

Wobliin, loh will miLli deutlicher ericliiren, warum ich den praktiachen 
Unteriicht dem wisseiischaf thehen vorziehe, und warum ich glaube, dasa 
der praktisch erzoLine Mensih, wenn e-i /ur That kiunmt, spin Abenteuer 
besaer bcstelie, als dpr iindic 

Lasst nils mu gloii h bpi dem Laiidm.iniip anfangeii wie Mel Staiidhaftlg- 
keit zeigl deisclbe unlit in seinem Uiitrluoke’ Biennt ilim acin Huns iib, oder 
riiubt ihm pin Il.igolsi liliig spiiip g.uize Hcidnung im Felde Giitt bat ea 
gegeben, Cult bat es gemimiiien Btiibt ibin sein gutea Weib, oder sein 
liebates Kind, im ewigcn Ltben siobt pi sic \ueder Untprdruckt ihn der 
Miiehtigc nadi diesei Zpit kummt cine andro Raiibt ihni dpr Kncg alles 
Gott weias, vas ibm luitzlnb ist, und alkvcit lat dei Xame dea Herrn 
muting gcbibet So lindc nh fast dui i bnudiciids don Landmann, und auf 
dem Steibebette aiebt ei, dea Lcbeiia aatt und niude, seinei Abapannung 
vom Jopbo init eniei bpiiculcuswertbcn Uiilie intgogpii, obne allei der 
Tiostungen zu boduiten, die aidi dpi Gplebitc gesammelt bat, niid bloa rait 
den Hauaiiuttlen \erhoigt, die ibm der piaktisobe Heligiona Unterricbt 


Mdser, op cit , III, p IJl 
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gewdhrt Wo lat aber der Gelehrte, der aufiiclitig sageii kanii, bo viel 
mehr Muth und StandhafUgkeit zu besitzen, ala er wisaenschafthcher 
unternchtet lat’ 

This severe castigation of learning is born of a belief very wide- 
spread among the Sturm und Drang writers, as we shall have 
occasion to see later, that the peasant is a happier and better 
individual than the city-dweller Not only are practical efforts, such 
as the peasant exerts, considered more worthwhile than rationalistic 
pursuits, but they are considered so because they, and not the latter, 
contribute to real harmony of being and peace of mind, in short, 
to happiness. (The idea of contented resignation in God’s will 
which IS expressed here comes close to Pietistic views, as do indeed 
many of the Sturm und Drang tenets ) As the very wording of 
this passage again shows, activity is taken for granted as the 
criterion whereby to ]udge the value of an individual 

A typical example of Sturm und Drang antipathy to rational 
speculation, and outsj)oken preference for “ two-fisted ” action is 
expressed by Guido, the “ man of action ” in J ohann Anton Leise- 
witz’s (1752-1806) drama. “Julius von Tarent ” 

Guido Die Wahrlu'it iiicht lioren wollen' — Imt cler Weiehliug 

de'iwegen den Plato gelesen’ leli lobe nnr nienieu .sclilicliteii 
Menscheni crst.infl Ildiuleln, A',])erin(mtG, maclit den Munii, und 
wenu e', .vuf den Punkt kornint, so ibt ihro Philosophie tndt, 
frcilicli nut holieii Seiitenzen einb.ilniuniert, aber doeh todt . 
erwciscn will leh cs Ilmen, Kpekuliilion todtet den Muth 

If one recalls that Leiscwitz is in quite a lew respects a product 
of the school of Lessing, it will not come as a surprise to find Guido 
praising his “ simple common sense ” , yet this is not necessarily 
an anachronism here Moser, too, is on the whole the epitome of 
a high type of “ common sense,” and one would not be forcing 
issues to differentiate between the lumen naturale which guided 
the enlightened generation on its rationalistic way, and the innate 
sort of right thinking and feeling which Moser constantly praises 
in the ancestral ways of doing things, principally because this 
remains rooted in actualities, in specific, changing and even fallible, 

" Ibid , IV , p 24 

Johann Anton Leisewitz, Sammthche Schriften (Braunschweig, 1838), 
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individualized human needs and desires^ whereas the other is based 
on making general rules, and forces individually different cases to 
fit these Procrustean abstractions But to return to Leisewitz- even 
if Guido’s praise of his “ sidilichten Menschcnverstarid ” did not in 
all respects exemplify the point made, his conviction that action, 
and not speculation makes the man, surely does. For Guido man’s 
best qualities are action, and of course courage, both of which are 
intensely vital, whereas speculation undermines courage and is inert 
and lifeless Guido expresses his feelings further , he justifies the 
' righteous ’ anger to which the cold, impersonal philosophy of 
Aspermonte diives him, by saying 

\\ cr ieiz(‘t zueist, (lei pin hitzipes Wort ansspnclit, oder der, der ihn 
dui cli taimeiid TliorlieiCpn und atiinimo Beleidi^uiifren dazu briiii^t? Wer 
inorhte lucht bursten, r\eiiu oi die iinthiitiiren Knaben in ibren Sesbelii von 
Weihlipit tiiefen Mclit ' — Da sdniatzcu ste von Unhterblitbkeit und Freiheit 
und von deni fun listen Gute, schen einsUinfter aus als Markus Fortius Kato, 
wenn ei Bauelifrrinmien h.itte, und doih hut alles das Gesihwatz noth 
nulitb gexMrktj als eine siirifte Lc-ibesbeuegung des SehwutzeiB 


Aber beiiu lliniiud' ner ein Held seiii kann, wird kein Gesebuht- 
kundipei — Allein da stebt dei imissige duhus un Tenipel de^ NiiLbiuhinB, 
bliisl dell St uib mui dei lliUKiinle Alox.uidei V, setzt einen neueii Firniss 
ubei die Nusu de-- Gupb.ii ui.d g.iltt niidi del Kdise des Cueio So viel 
gliinzencb' lieispiele weis-, ei ' — Ij.iaen giosse Keiiiie in ibni, er ware selbst 
iin Held genoiden — ndei ei b.itte sub wenigsUnis gidienkt' — Wabibdftig, 
er knrin den gini/en Abend Leben und TJiiiten lesen und dodi die Nuiht 
1 ubig sdibifen 

Not only is action, as we hate seen in all tliese passages, rated 
far above philosophical speculation and pursuit of knowledge, but 
the idea is heie earned so far that Guido maintains that tliose who 
arc not men oC action hate no right to talk about “the highest 
good” — liecausp then “ jahheriiig ” has no praciical, no actively 
expressed results Guido, who considers death hettei than an iiidctive 
existence, cannot understand how one can read of the tremendous 
deeds of the Ancients without heiug instantly filed to emulative 
activity, nor how one can sleep peacefully thereafter, he who can 
IS considered only the shadow’ of a man by linn who judges people 
solely on the basis of then activeiiess 

The eonvn tion that learning, as compared with leading an active 
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life, weakens and softens the character is also expressed in Goethe’s 
“ Die Geschichtc Gottfnedens von Berlichingen ” in the scene 
between Elisabeth and Mane, in which the former uses strong lan- 
guage in disparaging the retiring, studious penchant of her son.'® 
Matthias Claudius also prefers strong action to the softness preached 
by superficial “ good form ” 

Ja aber, sapt der Zlistou??, der !Manii ohne Wissenschafteii, in dem 
Zustand der lolien Natur, schl.igt gleiih zu nut seiner Kcule, i\enn ihin 
jemand Leid thut, aber die bonna Etudes machen die Sitten Ranft Ja 
aber, weiin die <ianft gem.iehte nnd iihertuiichte Sittc dem Mamie, der ihr 
Leid thut, heimlich Pusaangeln legen, und, wenn er sie in den Fuss 
getreten hat, nut sanfter Hdlliclikeit ihr Bcyleid bezciigen koniite? Da 
lieber den Schlag nut der Keule' M.ui vei&s, woian man ist, theilt auch 
wohl nach Befinden der Uinstunde wiedcr aua, kurz ea gelit doeh ehrlich 
her ” 

Superficial rules of conduct, the product of a certain kind of ration- 
alism, not only soften the character, hut, in so far as they are not 
the expression ol iiatuial and spontaneous feplings, aie lonsidcied 
dishonest Moser speaks even moie disjiaiaginglv of the loniips 
Dtudes 

Verfeinerte Sitten und gute GescII&thaftcii habeii ibren Urspiimg einem 
Nairen zu d.uikon, dor niolireic seirios Gloichon liaboii vollte Doi goiiieine 
nutzlichc Burgei Iclagt ubor keiiion Mangel an Foinhoit und gutor Gcsell- 
schaft 

Such delicacies of form, whicli active people neither need nor create, 
are considered so unn.ituial that their oiigin is attributed to a fool 
Another entry on the red side of the ledger of learnedness is made 
in that it is said to weaken and spoil man's caparities for pleasure 
‘^Die Gelehrsamkeit hat alle menschlichen Lustbarkeiten geschwachet 
und verhunzet.” 

The Sturm uuil Diang generation throughout prefers any phe- 
nomenon bom ol Nature and the heart’s spontaneous and innate 
feelings to anylhing which takes its painful origin from the intricate 
machinery of rationalism Thus Herder turned to the ' folk-songs ’ 
of all nations as supieme examples of genuineness, naturalness, 
spontaneity, true feeling and Vrsprunghchkeit , he termed such 

j a , op cil , II , p 152 Mower, op cit , V , p 37 
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primitive, natural song the truest poetry, because it is the direct 
expression of the heart, and of undivided, natural emotion (We 
shall have more occasion to see the primitivistic attitude about 
poetry and poetic creation later ) For the same reason the Sturmer 
und Dranger wished to protect folk-beliefs and superstitions against 
the destructively glaring light of reason. Such primitive super- 
stitions and naive beliefs were upheld because they are obviously 
the products of unimpaired natural feelings, because they are felt 
to be rooted in Nature and consequently have an organic origin, 
and because they are, of course, direct offspring of man’s best and 
most natural, i e his irrational faculties Wenzeslaus, the simple 
country schoolmaster in Lenz’s play “ Der Hofmeister,” defends 
the rather superstitious elements of Christianity against the ration- 
alistic, sceptical onslaught of the “enlightened ” Lauffer 

Liiuffer Dock kaim ich Ilmen nicht bergeii, dass Hire Liste von Teufeln, 
die ana deiii Hmimel gpjafrl Worden, und die GeailuLhLe der pan/en Revolu- 
tion da, dasa Luzifer sick fur den sckonaten gclialten — Die keutige Welt 
I'll uber den Aberglaiikeii hingst kmweg, vv.iruin will man ikn wieder 
aufwarmcn ? In der ganzen heutigen vernunfligen Welt wird kein Teufel 
mehr statuiert — 

Wonz Darum wird auch die ganz keutige vernunftige Welt zum Teufel 
fakren Itk mag nickt verdaniinen, lieber Herr Mandel, aber das lat 
w'ahr, wir Icben in seelenveideiblickcn Zciten, es ist die letzte, kochste 
Zeit Ich mag mitk druber weitcr nickt ausln^-ven Itk sek’ v'okl, Er lat 
ein Zweifler auek alier gesotzt ucick, nosifo aui li, aker nickt zuge- 

etanden, unsere Glankfiiclekien w.iicn all Akei gl.inben, nber Geister, uber 
Iloir, uber Teufel, da — W,n tiitA Enck, was bcisst's Eiicli, class Ihr Euch 
so mit llaiiden und Fusseii dagcgcui wcdiif' Till nulits Roses, tnt lecht, 
und denn so brauckt Jbr die Tenfcd me lit zu sikeiicn, iind wenn ibrei mehr 
wraien wie Ziegel anf dem Back Erwagt ei st init leifeui Naihdenken, 

AVas der Aberglaubci bisher fur Nutzen gestiftet hat, und claim habt niir 
nock das Herz, init Enren nuckteinen Spoltcdeien gegen niick anzuzieken 
Rottet niir don Aliciglauben aus, ja wahikaftig dor leikte Glaub' wurd mit 
drauf gelm, und eiii nacktes Feld da blciben Abei glauben— -Nehmt 

dem Pdbel Beinen Aberglauhen, er wire! freigcistern wie Ilir, und Enck vor 
den Kopt aeklagon Nehiiit dem Bauei semen Teufel, und er ivird ein 
Teufel gegen seme Hcirsekaft weiden, und ikr bcAA'eisen, dass ea welche 
gibt “ 

Wenzeslaus, a completely naive character who is depicted as a better 
man than the rationalistic Lauffer, feels that the very rationalism 
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of the modern world, with its accompaniment of cold and sarcastic 
scepticism, will be the ruination of it, he believes that faith in the 
old ' supeistitions ’ can only do good, to destroy faith in them is 
to destroy faith at all, and this, for the Sturmer und Dranger, is 
one of the woist fates which can befall man, for reasons we have 
already seen Wenzeslaus raises a further objection here which is 
significant in view of Sturm und Drang political thought, as we 
shall see later, he feels that if popular naive faith is uprooted, the 
old established social older would perish, in other words, if men’s 
actions are determined by rational theories alone, they would go 
beserk, and theie would be nothing to curb their wild deeds, as faith 
and feeling can do. 

Deep and even humlile respect for the innate feeling which pro- 
duces superstitions such as they are found among simple people, 
or children, is embodied in Worther’s narration of the incident at 
the well (Malgen wishes Lotte, Wertlier’s loved one, to dunk from 
the glass she has brought up from the well befoie any one else 
drinks ) 

Ich ward uber die Wahiheit, die Gate, woniit su‘ diis iiiisrief, ho 
entzuikt, dasa uli iiieiiio Eiiiiifindung nut imlitH ausdriicLoii konnLe, als 
ich naliin da.s Kind con doi Erde mid kii-^ste os Icblinft, das sogloith zii 
Belli eieii und zu veiiioii aufioiig Sie haben ubel guUiiin, sagto Lotto' Ich 
war beti often Konim ll.ilgeii, fiilir sie fort, indera sie os nn dci Hand 
nahni und die Stufen hinabfuhite, da wasche dioh aiis dei fiisobon Qucdle 
gesehwind, geschwiiid, da thut’s iiichts Wie ich so da atiind und zuaah, init 
welehcr Enisigkuit das Kleine mit seiiien iiassen Handgen die Backen neb, 
nut wclrheni Glauben, dass durch die Wiiiiderquelle alle Verunreinigung abge- 
spult, und die Schmaoh abgothaii ivuide, einen liaBlichen Bart zu kriegen 
Wie Lotte sagte, ea ist genug, und dug Kind dodi iiiiiiier eifrig fort wiiach, 
alg wenn Viel inehr thate als Wiiiig Idi sage dir, Wilhelm, ich habe mit 
melir Respekt me eiiiei Taufliaiidlnng be>geuolint, und als Lotte heiauf 
kani, hatto idi niioh gem \or ilii iiiedergeworfeii wie \or eiiiem Propheten, 
der dia Schuldeii einer Nation weggeweiht hat"" 

Werthei’s reverence for this superstitious scene, whose essence is 
undivided, genuine feeling and complete simplicity, enriches his 
own emotions As an expression of pure faith it has for him the 
dignity of a baptism, he reveres this belief because of its deeply 
felt human content This action on the part of Malgen is not a 
patent rationalistic theory, but a naive belief in the wonderful 

“ D j O , op cit , IV , pp 248-9 
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powers of the spring water. In so far as Lotte did not attempt to 
soothe her little sister by simply telling her that Werther’s kiss 
would not grow a beard on her cheek, but allowed her to be com- 
forted in as irrational a manner as she was upset, she is acting out 
of a real understanding of the force of the irrational in human 
nature, of its far greater potency to affect human feelings and 
reactions , the rationalist friend to whom Werther, out of “ the joy 
of his heart ” over this incident, tells the story, and who disapproves 
of encouraging snch “ erroneous beliefs ” in children, is typical of 
the incompleteness qua humanity, and the superficiality, of mere 
“ enlightenment,” whose lational theories explain away all the living 
content of human actions, and yet comply with the outward forms 
of religion which have become no more than mere custom It was 
against i^iist this attitude that Sturm und Drang took up arms 
It was the sign of the typical “ Aufklarer,” the typical “ Philister,” 
whose lack of genuine feelings and narrow-minded disregard for 
the universality, power and life-giving force of the Irrational this 
era most particularly abhorred . . n point of view shared by the 

Ilomanticists as well 

A typical example of superstitious belief vs. enlightened scepti- 
cism IS to 1)0 found lu Johann Heiniich V^oss’ idyll 

'' Der liiosenhugcl ” A sim[)le shepherd, who tmids his Hot k on a 
mountain about nhidi rlrcad tales reaching back into a magic and 
mythical past arc told, spcak.s tlie fearful magic lunmil.i foi the 
unbelieving peddler The lattei, with objectne cuiiositv, Avishes to 
hear the stoiv and the mythical Abral-adahi a. and i^ even somewhat 
earned awiiv by the poteiu v ot its thunder, but nonetheless ridicules 
file ciediilous .shi'fihei d, vho suvs 

SjKitti't 11111 ' iii.iiielies ppstliielit, h .is flci Welt Unj^laubc 
lieliieht hat' 

The magic foi inula which the shepherd recites for the peddler is 
full of natural occuirenccs transposed into allegorical figures and 
magical meanings , it is a superstition intimately bound up with 
Nature, in her more fearful aspects, and wnth the dim, shadowy 
figures of the ancient mythological w'orld in all its gigantic dimen- 
sion This IS depicted as being an intrinsic part of the remote 
peasant people’s existence. Even the shepheid says that he and his 

“‘Johann Heimich Vhiss, SllmnitliLhe Geclichte (Konig-sberg, 1802), II, 
p 174 
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ilk are closer to these wonders because they live apart from the 
outside world 

Justus Moser j who always upholds the customs and traditions of 
the national ancestors, has an article entitled “ Etwas zur Ver- 
theidigung des sogenannten Aberglaubens unsrer Vorfabren,” which, 
by emphasizing the pictorial, sense-perceivable character of many 
of these superstitions, again brings out the point that many of them 
are a far more effective means of educating people than unadulterated 
reason When Moser mentions that these superstitions frequently 
grew out of the necessity for inculcating much needed customs, and 
that the desired result was better obtained in this fashion, he speaks 
out of the same recognition of human nature with which the 
rationalists often failed to reckon, though his own approach amounts 
to a rationalization of the irrational He explains that just as the 
people of olden times hung Heme Klotze on their dishes, in order 
not to lose them, so they hung Heme Klotze in the form of ‘ super- 
stitious ’ explanations onto the needful truths in which youth must 
be instructed 

Die Grotter- und Fabellehre unsrer nordischpn Vorfabren war nur bo 
reichhaltig nicht an darstellcnden Bildern als die gnei'hische, vekOie vou 
Dichtern, Malerii und Bildhauern bcarbcileL war, und sie miiBsten Bich 
daher, beaonders ala dio chriatliclic Kcligion ihre Gotterlehrc verdunkelte, 
in ihrem Vortrage niit einein licben Gotte, und eincm boaen Geiste, Oder nut 
einem bischen Spukcici behelfeii 

Nun musste Einer aber gcwiss selii ubler Launc sein, wenu er dieae Art, 
der Einbildung oder dom Gcdachtniase zu Ilulfe zii kominen, fur den hcllen 
Weg zum Aberglaubon erklaien, und alle diese KlotZLlieii als ho viel 
Merkmale der fliiatern Begriffe dcr eisteii rohcii Zeiten aufstelleii wolltc 
Jedes Zeitalter und jedes Volk hat aieli aoklier Hulfainittel bedieiit, um 
daajenige iii allegonsche Handlung zu verwaiideln, van sieh als troekne 
Lehre nicht bo gut einprageii wurde, und man l,ann dergleichen Mittel 
nur alsdanii ala abergkiubisch verwcrfcn, wenn sic zum Betruge geniias- 
braucht werdcii, und z B die Jager den Glaubcn an den Tollwurm iinter- 
halten, um ihn den Huiiden der Bauein fur Geld zu schneiden 

Anstatt nun uberall die Reste des Aberglaubens unaerer Vorfabren 
aufzuspuren, und ihnen solche zur aiiascrsten Einfalt anzurechnen, aollte 
man den Geist oder den Sinn dieser ihrcr Lehrmethode aufauehen, und 
sehen, ob die Allegone wohl erfunden, und mit der gehorigen Maaaigung 
gebraucht sei, und dann urtheilen, ob es feiner gewesen sei, den Menschen 
in einen Wehrwolf, ala mit den romischen Dichtern Jupiter in einen Ochsen 
zu verwandeln 
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The anti-rationalistic convictions, so fundamental to Sturm und 
Drang, which turned lovingly to the old folk-superstitions, expressed 
themselves in a definitely reactionary form on the larger, though not 
unrelated, issues of political thought in particular and human free- 
dom in general, they there upheld the old-fashioned, traditional 
forms of government against the current political theories This 
may seem somewhat contradictory when one recalls the oft-drawn 
simile of the French Revolution as a political manifestation of the 
spirit which in Germany expressed itself m the more purely literary 
phenomenon of the Sturm und Drang movement. However, as the 
following passages will serve to show, the truth of this simile obtains 
only partially To be sure, Schiller, with his “ Die Rauher,” “ Don 
Carlos,'^ Kabale und Liehe ” , and the poets ot the '' Gottinger 
Ham ” with their violent opposition to the manifold wrongs of the 
petty German jiriuces, were expressing a political conviction very 
similar to the ideals wliuh led to the events of 1789. And yet, 
aside from the fact that then political radicalism manifested itself 
with all the unbounded exuberance, even violence, usually connected 
with “ Storm and Stress,” its rationalistic foundation turned not a 
few of the Sturmei und Dranger from it They were all, it can 
safely be said, opposed to tyianny, but on quite different grounds, 
and what concerns us here is the anti-rational side of the opposition. 

Many of the then current political theories were the products of 
abstract, rational thinking, for ‘ natural law ’ itseh is a rational 
concept, even in the works of Rousseau As a result, those of the 
generation with which we are here dealing who emphasized the 
individual and irrational qualities in the human being, those who 
particularly valued everything original and individually character- 
istic, those who favored anything which gives evidence of individual 
traits of heart and soul, all these people weie bound to feel at 
variance with theoiies that in any way generalized mankind and 
attempted to find a general, ^pso facto a rational, remedy for social 
and political ills For the very emphasis on characteristic, individual 
qualities is the essence of the Geme-Lehre, of the glorification of 
the extraordinary human being, the U chermensch ^ this belief postu- 
lates an idea contiaiy to the assertion that all men are created equal 
(cf. Werther. “Mein Herz hab ich allein”). From this point of 
view every human being is in a sense a law unto himself, and should 
be understood and governed accordingly — not that the concept of 
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every man a law unto himaelf was meant as the permission to indulge 
in unlimited license, it was on the contrary the idealized view of 
good, or natural, feelings as man’s best quality, in accordance with 
whose dictates he would or should act On the basis of the fact that 
the reactionary anti-rationalists wished to have a happy social order 
built on the innate goodness of the heart, and sometimes, on faith 
in God as the supieme guide, they held that the inherited social 
order could and should be ideal if men’s hearts were truly good, and 
that it would not be made ideal simply by changing the outward 
forms of the political structure 

Their reactionary ideas were also based on the firm belief that 
general theories of government, which classify and categorize people, 
are innately the tools of tyranny, they simplify the social structure 
and thereby serve to create a not only regulated, but regulatahle 
machine that brooks no variations of individual character It is on 
this account that we find such reveience as Mosei’s tor the laws 
of the Germanic forefathers, laws which were baaed upon and ex- 
pressed conciete, specific and individualized human desires and 
needs, laws which had grown organically and naturally out of 
experience, and which took into account the wayivard and change- 
able fallibilities of the human make-up, as well as the very real 
bases out of which needs for laws grow. When these laws grew 
orgamcalhj out of human expeiience and not alistractly out of gen- 
eral theories, they had genuine content, and significance (For this 
reason Moser praises, and Goethe depicts, the Fehmgencht ) Moser 
IS far too clear a thinker himself not to be aware of the fact that 
such a means of government, though fairer and more ideal for the 
individual, is difficult to carry out in a large state, for this reason 
as well as for the reason that he preferred the old laws and their 
ways of working, he favors small communities over large states The 
difference of approach between the radical and the reactionary 
Sturmer und Drangor in their mutual opposition to tyranny is 
clearly drawn by 11 A Korff in his discussion of Schiller’s “ Don 
Carlos ” and Goethe’s Egmont.” The ideal state which Marquis 
Posa wishes to establish bv way ot theoiy, the Nctherlanders, pified 
in the person of Egmont, already live, and have lived — that is, in 
BO far as there can be any ‘ ideal state,’ here ideal in the sense of 

""HA Korff, Geist dcr Goethezext (Leipzig, 1923), I, pp 220 ff 
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being simply, naturally human to the fullest possible extent — . And 
it IB Alba, the rationalist, who is ‘ modern,’ over against the reaction- 
ary Egmont, who wants the right simply to live as he has lived 
heretofore, that is, to lead a complete human existence, and, his 
way of life, and the Nctherlanders’, is exactly that because none of 
its phases are isolated issues formulated in accordance with a theory 
or pattern Such a rounded life the established laws already vouch- 
safe, so he wishes to keep them. It is, furthermore, an organic 
growth, which a theory about freedom cannot produce — viz. Posa’s 
approach Egmont’s desire, and that of the reactionary Sturmer 
und Dranger, is simply the expression of their deep-rooted prefer- 
ence for whatever is naive and naturally, universally human, over 
that which is a product of abstract and systematizing rationalism. 
The former, which is considered synonymous with goodness, makes 
for freedom, the latter, tyranny. 

Matthias Claudius expressed his opinions of the new system in 
quite a lengthy tract, as follows- 

Eb giht bekaniitlir li zu tlicsei uiisicr Zcit Pelitisrhe Meinungcn, die von 
denen, die man sonst hntte, ab^ohen, eiu Hofreiianntes A’^eMcs-System das 
dem Alten, das bis daher, untor verscliicdcncr Gc-talt in der Welt gcachtet 
und geltend wai, ciitgegeii ist Man ist nut diesem It'ctten-System grade 
nicht zuruckhaltciid geweseii, und konnte es aKo iinnicr als bekannt 
voiausgesctzt werden Da es indesscn von alien nit lit emerky, aondern nut 
Abanderungen und mit mchr und woiiiger Bcsthcidenheit oder Atrocikit 
vorgetragen wird, so soli hier zum UeberlluHs ciiiigcs angcfuhrt werden 

Kach dem A/ten,-Syiitcin siiid in cineiii giosseii Iljiise, goldene, silberne 
und irdene Gefasse, etliclie zu Ehren, etlithe zu Unchren, nach dem Neuen 
Bind alle Gefiisse gleich an Materic und an Form Nach dem Alien lat 
der Konig, die Begieiiing, der Regent cc Regent, und dor Unterthan ist 
Vnterthan , nach dem Ntutn smd alle Mensrhen frey und halieii gleielie 
Reclite Nach dem Alien maclit der Regent die Geselze, und der Unteithan 
befolgt sie, nach dem Neuen huben alio fcltaatsburger zu und an der 
Gesetzgebnng Reclit und Thcil Nach dem Alfcji ist der Unterthan aus 
Noth unterthan, nicht allein uin der Strafe, soudeni aiuh uni des Gewis lons 
willen; nach dem Neuen aus riclitigen Begriffen Nach dem Alien ist 
keino Obngkeit ohne von Gott, avo aber Obrigkeit ist, die ist von Gott 
verordnet, nach dem Neuen maelit tich der Mensch seme Einnchtuiigen 
selbst, alle Gewalt ist im Volke, das darait bekleidet und davon entklcidet 
wen und wia es will Kurz, nach dem AJfcn-System ist der Konig cc 
ein Hirte, der seme Heerde auf grllncr Auen weidet, ein Vater der seiner 
Kinder hutet und wacht, eiii wohltha tiger Genius vou hoherer Hand bestellt 
fiir sein Volk zu deiikeii und zu Mollcii und iiiit stiller Liebc uber ihm 
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zu schweben, und das Volk, das sicb seiner Rechte und des Burgerlichen 
Selbstdenkens und Selbstwollens begeben bat, lebt im Glauben und ini 
Vertrauen, und das Veue-System scbeint, die Aeiisserungen unsrer Schrift- 
steller zusammengenoninien, ein allgemeinea retnes Vernunftregiinent zu 
seyn Die Staatsbbrger tbun alles selbat, die Sthaafe weiden aicb aiif 
der grunen Aue selbat, die Kinder wacben und huten ihrer selbat, das 
Volk scbwebt selbat ilber sicb sclbst, niit einem Woit jedweder Einzelne 
1 st im Genuss seiner Rethte, u soil, ala Staatsburger, selbst denken iiiid 
selbat wollen — und darum muss er nun uber die MenaLhen-Reclite ec beleliit, 
und aufgeklabrt werden u a w 

The manner in which he presents the problem already indicates 
the position he takes in reference to the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of the old and the new system AVhile admitting that 
the new order may have its good points, he iniuntains that its 
theorists and followers have too hurriedly taken for granted as 
accomplished that whose value and pi acticability have yet to be 
shown, and have likewise too hurriedly discarded the system which 
time has proved to be the only solution to the problem of social 
living 

Wer aber bberzeugt ist, dasg von diescr Seite nur Unordnung und Uiigluck, 
und kein Heil komme, und dass daa Altc System, init alien eeincn Ge 
brechen, das einzige sey, daa die Menschcri Burgerlich zusamineiihalteri 
und gluckhch machen kann, — soil der auch initgelm und frolotken? — Das 
soil er nicht' 

His reactionary position is made clear 

Ich aehe freilich auch wohl ein, dass manchea in der Welt andera seyn 
kdnnte und seyn aollte, und dass cnie Resserung niclit unnothig ware, nur 
kommt es mir vor, dass die Besserung nicht iirger als das Uebel seyn 
milsste, das man bessem will, dass man den Kopf nicht dran geben 
muase, um das Ohrlapplein zu rctten, und dass eiii kleineres Gluck, das 
man hat, beaser sey, als ein grdsseres, daa man erst haben soil u a w 

and then the reason for it • 

Auch kommt es mir so vor, dass die ausaern Einrichtungen es allein wohl 
nicht gar thilten Es gibt Republiquen, und doch sind dort Misvergntigte 
Also am Menschen liegt es Dem ist nichta gut und nichta rccht, der will 
immer etwas andera und etwas neues, will immer bauen und bessern, lat 
immer nicht reich, nicht machtig, nicht geehrt genug, und der macht gute 
Einrichtungen schleclit, und schlechte gut Der Menach also muss gebeasert 
werden, und, wurde ich rathen, nicht von aussen hinein. Dreht man doch 
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nicht am Zeiger, dass daa Werk in der Uhr recht gehe, aondern man 
beasert das Werk in der Uhr, daas der Zeiger recht gehen konne Eben so 
mochte ich auch beym Menachen nicht bloas am Zeiger gedreht, aondern 
daa Inwendige gebesaert haben, damit auf dem Zieferblatt sich allea von 
selbst mache Ich mochte uberhaupt, dunkt mich, eine Beaaerung, dadurch 
nicht einem Menachen gegen den andern, einer Parthey gegen die andre, 
einem Volk gegen daa andre, aondern dadurch alien Menachen, alien Par- 
theyen, alien Volkein gcholfen wurde, kurz eine Beaaerung, welche die 
Boaen, gut, die Uebelgeainnten, wohlgeainnt, die Thhrichten, weise, die 
Treuloaen, treu ec und ao, ohne Auanahme, alle Menachen, Hohe und 
Niedrige, Fiiratcn und Unterthanen, Freunde und Feinde, zu guten, be- 
acheidenen, harmherzigen, grotamuthigcn, edleii und glucklichen Menachen 
machte 

Claudius’ political thinking is often impractical and unrealistic, 
often unfairly critical of the ‘ new ’ system, and not enough so of 
the old but however manifestly one-sided he may seem, we must 
concentrate our interests on what he upholds and why he upholds 
it His political views are typical of Sturm und Drang phi- 
losophy in geiieial and its jtrimitivism in particular He feels 
the problem must be appioached organically, maintaining that not 
only must a successful system of government be based upon man’s 
innate irrational chaiaoter, the well-sjinng of his actions, but also 
that however man’s state is to be improved, this can only be ellected 
from within, and must be an expression of inwaid human traits. 
On both counts a rational, and hence superficial, system is impotent, 
it inevitably fails to concern itself with the innate and of necessity 
varied causes ol men’s actions and with their best qualities, whereas 
any improvement which vould lay claim to permanency must come 
from the heart The ideal he depicts in the last sentence closely 
approximates a classic humanism. 

In the following part of his political tract Claudius presents his 
fundamental idea that the old way is tried and true, and should, 
despite its fadings, not be heedlessly discarded tor the new way 
]ust because it is the new. He describes the event of there suddenly 
being a new sun, to replace the one mankind has known these many 
years, and a vote being taken to decide which one to keep 

— Ich zweifle grade nicht, dass viele ihre Karte fur die neue Sonne 
abgeben wurden , aber ich zweifle auch nicht, dasa das ubereilt ware, und 
daas sie wenigstens Einen Gang dieser neuen Sonne durch alle zwdlf 
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Zeichen dee Thierkreises hJtten abwarten sollen, um zu sehen ob eie auch 
das leiate, waa man von der Sonne erwartet, und was die alte so lan^e 
geleietet hat Beseer lat freihch besser , unbesehenda aber ist Anhimglich- 
keit und Vorurtheil an und fur das Alte edler, als Vorurtheil und Anhang 
hcbkeit fur und an das Neue Wenn also die beideii Sonnen gleich gut 
Bind, so mua man fur die Alte seyn, und das von Rechtswegeii Sie hat 
unserm Geschlecht so lange gpschienen, unsre Eltern und Grosseltern haben 
so lange unter ihr gelebt, bey ihrein Lichte geaeheri, und an ihreii Strahlen 
aich gewarmt, sie hat, wenn auch hie und da ein Gewitter generirt oder 
eine Erndte verbrannt worden, sie hat doch unsern V.itern und uiisern 
Mattern so oft ihre Saaten gereift, und Aepfel und Birne gemaeht ec — 

TX 

How little absolute imjiortance Claudius attaches to human reason 
IS shown in that he calls thoiifrht about either the new or the old 
system ^prejudice’ aud ‘habit’, and since tlicse ideas are but 
prejudices, he considers it significantly > a nobler anti kinder action 
to be prejudiced in favor of that which one knows, which one has 
tested by experience and time, and which has, on the whole, served 
well lie goes on to remark that what the new sun i.s to the old, 
the new system is to the old system, and therefore they should not 
be interchanged without any fuither thought, even if both were 
equally good, which he claims they definitely are not There are 
many objections to the ‘ new ’ system (not the least of which is the 
fact that it IS now) 

Als zum E>enipcl, so stheint cs g.mz ii.iturlidi, dass Eiiier oder Wenigo 
viele rpgiereii, uniiatuiliph aber, das^i Viele Eiiien regiercii, am allprun- 
natdrhchsten alipr class Alli- Allp rpgu-rpn poIIpu Jedcr eni-ndne MeTisc;h 
hat alia Handp voll zu thun, mit Bic,h allcin cinig zu weidan Und doch 
sollen hier, z B in eiiiem Staat von nur 100000 Menschen, 100000 einzelne, 
Menschen, aiisscr mit sich selbst, noch init andorn 90999 einig werden 

Claudius, by taking the ideas of the ‘ new ’ rational system literally, 
reduces it to the ridiculous, to show how inappropriate for and 
unnatural to man it is The now system is in other respects not 
according to the only right pattern, Nature. 

Gleich noch cina, das un- oder wiedernaturlich srheint Nach dem AUen- 
System Bind die Staatskrufte zweyerley, cinige Activ, andre Passiv, Mann 
und Weib, nach dem Ncuen Bind sie Mann und Weib ziigleich, und also 
Hemiaphroditischer Ait Im Physisclicii ist aber das erste, der Gang und 
Grif der Natur, und das aiidie, gewbhnlvch, der Missgnf 
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On the basis of the eternal variances in human nature and its 
needs, Claudius is opposed to every kind of attempt at uniformity 
Furthermore, he finds it surprising indeed that there have been 
monarchical governments in the world for nigh on six thousand 
years, and that it has ]u&t now been discovered that there never 
should have been any The ready approval the ‘ new system ’ has 
received makes it still more suspect: 

So lat ferner der allgemeine Beyfall, und der leichte Eingang, den daa 
Neue-System flndet, ctwas bcdeiiklich Eb ist mit unsrer Seele, wie nut 
unserm Korj)er Sio hat auch eine Zungc, und hat einen Magen Der 
Zunge gefallt das Bittere iiicht, aber dem Magen lat es heilaahm und 
geaund, und, was den Magen lerdirbt, gefallt der Zunge wohl Es ist 
abei eine alto Sage, dass die Wabilieit nitlit suss sey ’* 

For Claudius the only really important function of government 
IS its ability to foster better mankind, i e men of heart In this 
respect the intiinsic human \alues of the new system are con- 
spicuous by their absence 

Doeh seht grosso Zweifel und Bedenklichkeiten erregt die Differenz in 
der innerlu'hen Gestalt der Alt- und ^cii-iSystemiBchen Rtaatsburger Ein 
Mensch, der seme Roclite hingibt und Gott und scinem Konig vertraut, ist 
m sicli ein lieber Mensch, wenn er nicht sehon gut ist, so besscrt ihn die 
Liebe, und mit ihm lat leicht Fortkommen Diesem Menselien ist inner- 
lich wohl, u so lat er iiicht geneigt, auaserlich well zu uiachen Er lat 
gelioraani, willfahrig, bescheiden ec , und pretendirt immer weniger als er 
kann. 

Was aber soil man, Ausiiahmcn vcr»tehen sicli von selbat, von emem 
Mciischen erwaiteii, der kcin Vertiaueii hat, der alles aelbst selien und 
betasten will, und iminer uber seine Kechte brittet? Wciin der nicht auf 
selir festen Fusseii stelit, so stosst ihn die iieue Emsicht um, und, unbeseh.- 
enda, lat er kem giitcr Nachbar Ei fiijiit iiaturlich immer die Liste seiner 
Rechte bey sich, ist ungCHtiiiii, mistraiiisch, pictendirt immci nicht 
weniger ala er kann, u w^eiss idles bcBsei — Und nun ein ganzcr Staat von 
Bolchen Itci hi^gelchrtcrt' — 

Rechte siiid dock am Elide niii Re< lite und keine Ki af tc, und dazu Bind 
diese Rechte iiulit cinmahl neu gcgebcn, Bondern nur entdeckt worden' — 
Man wird fieilich sagen die Volker hishrr Ix'duiftcn dcs alles nicht, 
sondern staiiden nur in dem Waliii, des alles zu bedurfen Ja, aber die 
Menschcn itso koiirien dcs alles nicht eiitbeliren, sondern stcheii nur m dem 
Wahn, des alles eutbehren zii koiinen 

Auch die iieugemachte Entdeckung der Menschen-Rechte selbst hat viel 
unbegreifliches, und darin man Rich nicht linden kann Geweaen aind, 
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nAtilrlich, diese Rechte Bejt Anfang der Welt, denn die ersten Menechen 
mllBBten eie doch wohl so gut gehabt haben, als die lelzteii Also gewesen 
Bind die Rechte seit Eischaffung der Welt Und bib hatteii sich so lange 
verborgeii gehalten! Waren itzo allererat an den Tag gekommen' Und 
keiner von so vielen grossen, weisen und Welt-benihmten Munnerif ware 
darauf gerathen' — Kein Egypter ' — Kein Gneche' — Nicht Sokrates ’ — 
Nicht Platol — Nicht Confudwi' — Nicht Newton' — Nidit Leihmtz' — 
Keiner 1 — 

Claudius objects to the new system on what are very idealistic 
grounds as far as his interpretation of the relationship of kings and 
subjects IS concerned, but this only enhances the point that he 
malies high demands upon the human heart Ilis deliberate 
scepticism over the recent appearance of these ' human rights ’ 
indicates no belief in a progressive improvement of mankind (in 
itself a primitivistic point of view) at least not one based on an 
idea alone, nor is he willing at any time to attribute to reason, 
and to the new system, the nobility of jmrpose which he finds in the 
expressions of the heart However sentimentally idealistic his views 
may seem, they are a definite expression of the attitude being con- 
sidered heie His conviction that the vaiious levels of society are 
ordained by God is probably partly deducihle from his pietistic 
heritage, as is the conviction that no government can exist without 
faith, and that it is better to give up one’s high aspirations to 
reason about everything under the sun, and have simple faith in 
God and king instead Such resignation is considered the only 
firm basis for society, because it comes from and improves men’s 
hearts, faith postulates love, without which there is no belief and 
trust, without these there can be no real bond between people 
The dividing and separating, the centripetal force of leason is 
deplored, even feared To Claudius the new system is but an meit 
theory , it will surely not enhance human ethical qualities , it will 
lead to distrust and suspicion among men 

Claudius asserts that a system of government must have a firm, 
unshakeable center of gravity, as the body, alive, has the heart, and 
without such a life-giving organ, it would be no government He 
then asserts that reason can never fulfill this need 

Die Vernunft wollte wohl eine Kraft und unwiederstehlich aeyn, und 
honnte eb vielleicht auch, aber sie lat ea nicht Und wie aollte aie einen 
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featen unbeweghchen Punkt geben kdnnen? Sie existirt ja in dem Regi- 
ment nicht auaser in den Individuia, nnd von dieaen hat ein jcdea aeine 
eigne Vernuuft Jedwcder Mcnach hat seine Art die Dinge anzuaehen, und 
vernunftig zu aeyn, und ea ist eher moglich, daaa alle Pfeiffen in alien 
Orgeln von Europa unisono atimmten, ala daaa ea alle Glieder Einea 
kleinen Staata thaten, geaetzt auch daaa sie Stimmiing hielten 

Although Claudius, like all the Sturm und Drang individualists, 
IS opposed to a rational order because it fails to take individuality 
into account, he firmly believes m a social order which unites and 
binds people, which holds them together However, this union must 
come from within each peison, it must be built upon the desire of 
each to be in some way bound with his fellow-men, it can not be 
superimposed by means of a rational theory Reason is hence found 
t‘j be inadequate, because it divides, not binds, mankind, it gives 
no common basis for cooperation and understanding, but creates 
strife and disagreement. 

Es waren immcr imd zu alien Zciten vide und niancherley Philosophien 
in der Welt Ist je iniio gewesen, die sich nitht in Pariheicn und Seeten 
gethoilt li.itto’ 1st je eiii Philosophischcr Speculant geweaen, der nicht 
aeiiiu Widcrsaoher und HOitie Oppositiona-P.irtliey gehabt hatte? Und im 
Philoar)j)hi‘-i hen Eolde habeii noeh alle Strejtej ohngpfiihr ciiicrley Abaich- 
ten , aie audien .illo die Wiihiheit, und zwai nicchten sic cme Wahrhcit 
WJL' s)e lat, uiul sie ivrdlten sieh nlle woh] nach ihr nchten und 
jedweder suclit eine Wahrlieit, nicht nach der er sich, sondern die sich 
nach ihni ruhtc Wenii zuey, z E ein Prexess liabeii, so findet gcwohnlich 
die Vernuuft jcdcr Partliey d.isa sie Reelit babe well jede Recht haben 
will ec — Und doch soil die Vernuuft den fostcii unbeweglichen Punkt 
geben 1 — ■ ” 

Claudius is so congenitally anti-rational that he says only nega- 
tive things about reason, again his attitude rather than the sound- 
ness of it must be noted He maintains that men are not actually 
guided by their reasoning, which hence is automatically no basis 
for a good social and political order 

Es 1 st, zwiBchen den Begnffen und dem Wollen im Mcnschcn, eine grosae 
Kluft befcstigt Das R,id dea Wisaeiis und daa Rad dea Willens, ob aie 
wohl uieht ohue Verbindung Bind, fasacn nicht in emander Sie werden 
von verscliiedenen Blenienteii umgetneben, und siiid etwa wie eine Wind- 
und Wasscr-Muhle Prage den falschcn Mcsbci, den falsclien W.lgcr cinmahl, 
ob er nicht weisa, dasa man lechtea Maaaa und Gewicht geben muaa Wer 
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weiBB mcht, dass man nicht todten boIU Wir wiBsen ea nicht allein, Bondern 
CB widerateht aueh em naturlieher Wiederwille gegen das Tbdten in uns, 
und in der Feme geht der Scharfnchter mit dem Schwert — und tfidtet 
Nieraand? Wer -ttcjaa nicht, dasa man nicht stehlen soli? Und Galgen und 
Rad warncn noch uber daa an alien Hecratrahscn , — und stiehlt Niemand? — ■ 
So mit alien Zehn Oeboten Aber, waa erwartest denn du mehr von demen 
Geboten? Veratehat du ea beaaer, ala der liebe Gott'' — Er konnte init 
Geboten nicht zum Ziel kummen, und wiihlte deswegeii einen andern Weg — 
Und du denkat mit Geboten und Aufklahrung auazureichen? — Mache doch 
einmahl eine Probe, klahro enimahl deinen Knccht oder aonat einen eraten 
beaten auf uber den Oi t no die Sdiuliljde nut demon Louiad’or steht, 
klllhre ihn auf, so viel du willst, uber die Schundlichkeit der Unlreue und 
uber Pfliclit und Recht, und gib Acht ob damit daa heilige Grab aicher 
verwahrt aey, und ob mcht vicllcicht dem Knecht unsichtbar und zu 
gleicher Zeit die Schlublade leer werde Siehe doch an die taiiaend 
Verordnungeii u mancherley Vorstellungen, die um dieh her in der Welt 
gegeben und gemarht warden , siehe doth an waa du selbst m deiiiem 
kleinen Cirkel verordneat und voratellest — lit es damit auigenchtett — 

His case against tlie head here could actually be ]ust as effective 
against the heart, but the signficant thing is that he keeps them 
strictly apart, disparaging the former lleason and logical concepts 
will never be the means for establishing the good life on earth, 
because man’s rational recognition of a fact is not, in the last 
analysis, the motivating force for his actions, nor docs Claudius 
wish that to be the case, since the heart is nobler and better than 
the ratio Though his position above is somewhat contused (if 
the robbery docs take place') his point is this, even in cases where 
the relative merit of mind and heart is not the issue, the tormei 
alone does not dctemiiiie tlie deed, and therefor it is bcttei to work 
through the irrational (and good) than the rational (and Iiiid) 
faculties of humanity 

1st dir das alles aber uoch nicht kbir, und zu weit weg so will icli dir 
naher kommen Gelie in dich, und fiage dich selbst Frage aufriclitig 
dem eigenea Herz ob es mcht etwas andera ist, was dicli zum Wollen 
bewegt, als dlls lilossc Wimen/ Ob die Ruder den IVissens und des VVillens 
m dll iiiiiiiei tint ciiiunder, iiiul ob sie niclil oft (/(gin cinandei gelicn ' 
Ob du mcht so gar biaveilcn, wenu du daa Rad dea Behaer-Wissciis m der 
Feme umgeben horeat, ob du denn iiiilit biaweilen init Fleiaa abw.irts und 
aua deni Wege gchest, damit du Hcinen Laut mcht vernehmest?— 
Gestehe denn aber aucli, dass ca eitel Traiim uud Tauschung sey, dasa die 
Vernunft und Aufklahrung deii festen uiiboweghchen Punkt geben und den 
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Neigungen und Leidenschaften Gebias anlegen kOnne' Und glaube nioht 
linger an eine Sache, die nicht wahr lat, und die me hat wahr gemacht 
werden konnen, und die leider durch eine Erfahrung von 5793 Jahren 
wiederlegt wird ” 

Since reasoning docs not determine the actions of men, that 
government is pieferablc which is built on a real appeal to the 
feelings, and which, instead of trying to regulate and curb their 
force, IS empowered to better the irrational faculties of men, and 
to make them the good motivations for good deeds 

Em Staat nach dem Neuen System oder ein Vernunft Regiment ist denn 
unmoglich, weil man ivulil klug, aber nicht gut machen kann, well die 
Menschen nieht wollen wje sie denken sondern, vielmehr umgekehrt, denken 
wie aie wollen, und also durch Aufkliihning noch kein Gehorsam geschafft 
wird ““ 

The obedience which Claudius considers vital to a good govern- 
ment must be an expression ot inward, and not of external, behests 
This IS still individualistic thinking, even m the very fact that the 
individual suircnders some of tins ‘rights’ to 'think’ That this 
is the only feasible and natural solution to government is expressed 
in the final result of his satire on an impossible system wherein 
e.ich citizen ' thinks ’ for himself Claudius asserts that there inevi- 
tohly and always must be a torm of rule wdicre the many turn over 
then ‘ rights ’ to the few, demanding, of course, that the latter 
govern wisely and justly The ‘ each man for himself ’ way of 
political disorganization he considers barbaric , the wisdom of man- 
kind, in the couise ol time, abandoned this method because of its 
many failings, in favor ol the now so-called ' old system ’ The latter 
is hence, in point of fact, ncwei than the jiresent ‘ new ’ one, and 
its adoption was a ciucial step in the betterment of mankind 

— Auf dio WeiHc wiiie jo, dua Ae nr System alter als dai Alte> Auf die 
Weise scheinl ea ja d.i'-s der Zuatand dea Selbataelicn und der Mcnaclien- 
Rechte, den unsre Schi iftaleller nls eine iieiie Entdeckiing, als die nach 
und nach gercifte Fiucht dei Zeiten, und ala den una und uiiaerm erleuch- 
teten und glurklichen Jahrhundert vorbehaltencii groasen Fund ansehen, 
daaa, aage ich, dieaer Zuatand der alteate und erate geweaen , und daaa 
man, well daa Ding to nicht gehpii wollte und so nielit gelieu konnte, auf 
ein Anderea denken und zu dem Afien-Syatem greifen muaate ' Der 

Strumpf kann allerdinga wieder zum langen Fadeii gemacdit werden, aber, 
der lange Fadcn war vor dem Strumpf 
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Und dieser Ueberpang ist ntcht leicht und nicht unbedeutend geweaen 
Und es war kein Heines und gcringes Werk das Selbstdenken und Selbst- 
wollen eineq jcdcn Einzelneii, dabey kcine Oidnung und kein Glutk beatehen 
kann, aua dem Sinn und in ein Gleias zu bringen, den Eigendunkel und 
natdrlichen Trotz, die Halsatarrigkeit, uiid den Uebermutb ec der Men- 
achlichen Natiir zu bandigen, und, htat ihrer, Geboraabm, Ehrerbietigkeit, 
Zuruckhaltiing, Zuvorkomraen, Discretion, Delicatease und die iibrigen 
Grazien dea Gesellachaftlichen Lebens zu introduciren 


Order and obedience and consideration there must be, but by no 
means tyranny The qualities needed in order that man may get 
along with man must come from within and he expicssions of the 
true freedom which knows when to resign some of its ‘ rights,’ and 
when to uphold them Only under such circumstances can man’s 
best qualities thrive 

Aber, wer ohne Iluckhalt und Einsi hrankung ‘‘ Menschcn-Freyheit ” 
verktindigt, und unhedmgt "die Menschen-Rcebte ” predigt, dpr — Seine 
Ahsicht Bcy wclclio sie wollc, wer will Jeniand die beatreiten — aber der 
ruttclt an jeiien Mohlthatigen, so Hfisslith und mulisani gaknujiftcn und 
unGntbohrlicbcn Ilanden, gr ibt den Eigendunkel, und Selbatwillen ec 
ivieder aus dem Verborgenen liervoi , der verslort ubei das im Menacben 
die Hchonen Gefiilile von Liebe, Glaubcn und Vertrauen, nimnit ihm daa 
Herz aua dem Leibe, und inaclit ilin zu eineiii duircn aelbatklugen Hiril- 
schadel ohne Ereude fur aicli uud andre' — 

The qualities of love, faith, trust, belief, and feelings aie the 
best in mankind and the only source for good government and a 
good life, and for the fullest expression of inanliind Yet Claudius 
by no means implies tliat the populace should iiierel}'’ exeicise blind 
obedience to the whims of a tyrant In the form of government 
which Claudius laiors, the highest responsibilities and the gieatest 
virtues are required of the ruler If he betrays the trust of his 
people, his right to rule is forfeit If love and faith and the other 
ennobling qualities in man are trampled upon, they must and will 
assert themselves, that Claudius docs not mean slavish obedumee 
to the whims of tyranny when he upholds the need for obedience, 
nor abject surrender of individual rights when he decries the 
‘ rights of man,’ is seen from the closing lines of this essay 

Wie nun der Sclave es auch niachen niogc, sich seiner Ketten zu entledigeii, 
80 vial lat klar, daes er duicb Wissen uud Vernunfteln die Ketten nicht 
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brechen werde, sondern daas er Hand anlegen muase, wenn es aein Ernst 
ist, ihrer los zu werden 

Und das ist die Besaerung, die ich in Vorschlag bringe 

Sie 1 st unser Tagewerk auf Erden und der grosae Komgliche Weg zur 
Freihett, der Niemand gereuet 

Out of the afore-mentioned conviction that action la preferable 
to rationalistic theorizing, Claudius the reactionary finally defends 
revolution ' Yet in this seemiug paradox lies the key to the problem : 
this revolution is not the result of a rationalistic idea, nor is it the 
attempt to set up such a machinery, but comes from the heart of 
the individual, and is the way to true freedom . the freedom which 
the individual gives himself through his own efforts , the freedom 
born of his own, good qualities which recognize and live in accord- 
ance with the Right 

Claudius IS, then, a reactionary because of his Sturm und Drang 
principles. He is, however idealistically, fundamentally opposed to 
the ‘ rights of man ’ in their rational connotation, hut favois them 
in their irrational significance — ag.iin we find it is because the 
former has a lethally dividing, the latter a vitally unifying, tendency, 
this point, the crux of Sturm und Diving anti-rationalisin, is here 
expressed in the attempt organically to ajiproacli the problem of 
man as a social being, that is, to approach it from the nature of 
man himself Claudius^ attitude is based upon a recognition of 
human fallibilities and flexibilities, yet premises a belief in the 
effective goodness of the human heart, and in those qualities in man 
which are higher and greater than meic use of practical sense may 
advocate — i. e lu man's nobility of soul He seeks to defend the 
individual against the evils of prideful ‘ individualism,’ but upholds 
the true, self-given lieedoin that is in no wise diminished for having 
resigned its outward absoluteness in favoi of the rights of others. 
This great and necessary task the old, and not the new, system 
is believed able to accomplish 

No writer connected with the Sturm und Drang movment had 
more to say about political m.stitutions than Justus Moser Though 
he is more a rationali.st than most of the others, his political thinking 
is to a great extent based upon typical Sturm und Drang ideas, 
especially insofar as he approaches the problem organically, attempt- 
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mg to penetrate into the spirit of the laws promulgated by the 
“ edle Vorfahren ” , insofar as his ideas are based upon specific and 
vital facts of human nature, and constantly seek to refute generali- 
zations , insofar as he is interested in the forthright, self-reliant, 
honorable individual, and in the greatest possible development of 
that individual , and finally, insofar as he feels that the laws which 
are based upon the recognition of such individuality are the only 
ones which assure human freedom, since generalized rational laws, 
by vitiating the individual, make the way clear for tvranny The 
fundamental Stuim und Drang tenet that variety and many-sided- 
ness are more preferable, more natural than sameness is here trans- 
lated into political thinking and paiticularly into the desire for 
freedom, which is the natuial result, the finest roneoimtant, of the 
fullest possible and best expression of each individual’s noblest 
capacities, and conversely, the only ground in which these may 
come to fruition. Out of these convictions Moser is the only one of 
the Sturm und Drang writers to call a given period the Golden Age , 
he applie.s this term to the period preceding that of Charles the 
Great What one finds there, he maintains, is nearly always a far 
better leiognitioii of actual human needs than is 1o be found 
in the generalized laws made by tyrants to simplify their selfish 
ends The advantages of what he calls the Golden Age consist 
largely of the prevalence of so-called “ geraeine Ehre ” , by this 
he means a society whose individual members are free, self-reliant, 
honorable people, holding each other in mutual respect because each 
recognizes the intrinsic worth of the other, as a result, their co- 
operation, 1 e their government, is not based upon a servile servant- 
ruler relationship, but upon personal volition and free acceptance 
of the instituted difference, based upon difference of worth, of class 
strata Society, like Nature, thus has varying degrees of members, 
but each is to have its honor and due, and the more there aie, the 
better, and fuller, the society 

Typical of the above is the following quotation, where Moser 
deplores the fact that liandicraftsmamship as a profession has sunk 
BO low in popular esteem 11 c wishes it to be restored to its former 
dignity, so that each level may have, as in olden times, its own 
recogmzed worth 

Uiid der Kaiser, fand ea uiigerecht, dass die Gilden nicht alle Sdline 
von Miitterleibe gelioren in ihre Zimft aufnehnien wolltcn, gerade ala oh 
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es nicht die erste und feinste Regel der Staataklugheit ware, unterachiedene 
Klassen von Menschen zu haben, um jeden in seiner Art mit einem noth- 
dilrftigen Antheil von Ehre aufmuntein zu konneii In despotisohen Staaten 
1 st der Herr Alles, und der Rest Pobel Die gluckhchste Verfassung geht 
vom Throne in sanften Stufen heruntci, und jede Stufe hat einen Grad 
von Ehrc, der ihr eigen blcibt, und die siebente hat sowohl ein Recht zu 
ihrer Erhaltuiig als die zweite Diese Grunds.itze hattc man bei dem 
Reichs-Abachiede ziemlich aus den Augen gcsetzt , und die Wissenschaften, 
welche sich daiiiala immer niehr und rnehr ausbrciteten, erhoben den Mann, 
der von den Sehuhen der Griechen und Rorner sehieiben konnte, uber den 
Mann, der mit eigner Hand weit beasere machte 

The good state has many and ditferentiated strata, which, char- 
acteristically, should be honoied in direct pi oportion to their creative, 
practical activity This view is but another plui'^e ol Ihc Sturm und 
Drang objection to reducing individuals to generalized concepts, 
which idea Moser enlarges upon in an article entitled “ Der jctzige 
Dang zu allgemeinen Gesetzen und Verordnungen ist der gemeinen 
Preiheit gefahrlich ” 

Dio Herrn beim Goneraldeiiarteinent mochten gern Alles, auf ein- 
fache Grunds.it/e zuruckgefubret selien Wonn es nach ihrem Wunsche 
ginge, so solltc! der Staat snh n.uh einei aLddeinisehen Thcone regieren 
lassen, und jeder Uepartementsriith iin Stande .seiii, niieh rinein allgemeinen 
Plan den LocrVlbeauiten ihre Ausnehtiingen von-^ehreiben zu koiirien Rie 
wullten vohl Alles mit gedruekten Verordnungen f,iBsen, 

Nun finde irli z\v,ir diesen W'unsch fur die EiteJkeit und Bequemlichkeit 
dieser Henn so unrecht nuht, uiid unser .T.ihihundert, das mit lautcr 
allgemeinen Gesetzbucheni scliwanger geht, aibeitet ihren Hoffnungeii so 
ziemlirh entgegen In der Th.it iiber eiitfeineii iiu iins dadurch von dem 
wahren Plan der Nalur, die iliien Reichlhiim in der Maiiiiigfaltigkeit zeigt, 
und bahnen den Weg zum l)es|)o(ismus, der Alles naeh sieiiig Regeln 
zwingen will, uiid d.iiuber den Keiehtlmm der Manmgfdltigkeit ver- 
lieret 

Man spiu'ht tiiglich davon, wic nachtheilig dem Genie alio allge- 
meine Regeln und Gesetze seien, und wie sehr die neuern durch eiiiige 
wenige Ideale gehiiidert warden, sich uber das Mittelmassige zu erheben, 
und dciinoch soil das edelste Kunstverk unter alien, die Staatsverfassung, 
sich auf einigo allgemeine Gesetze ziiruckbiingeii lassen, sic soil die un- 
mannigfaltige SchiSnheit eines franzosischen Schauspiels annehmen, und 
sich wenigstens im Piospect, im Grundriss und im DiirehschnitL auf einem 
Bogen Papier vollkoinmen abzeichneii ]d,.shen, damit die Hei rn beirri De- 
parteinent mit Hiilfe cures kleinen Maassstabs alle Grossen und Hohen 
Bofort bereehnen konnen 

Die philosophiscben Tlieoncii untergruben alle ui sprungliche Con- 
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tracte, alio Pnvilegien und Freiheiten, alle Bedingungen und Verjahrungen, 
indem Bie die Pflichten der Regenten und Unterthanen, und uberhaupt 
alle gescllBchaftlichen Rechte aua einem einzigen Grundsatze ableiten, und, 
um Bich Bahn zu machen, jede hergebrachte verglichene und vcrjahrte 
Einsclinlnkungen als so viel Hindermsae betrachten, die sie nut dem Fusse 
Oder mit eiiiem systematiachcn Schlusae aus ihrem Wege stoasen kbnnen 

General rules are death to manifold variety in any form of human 
endeavor, and hence jiarticularly evil a force m affairs of govern- 
ment, because a healthy state postulates full development of mdi- 
vidual capacity, which ipso facto is taken as including goodness by 
all the Sturmer und Uranger Moser feels that an agreement 
between man and man, made m sincerity and built upon individual 
good-will and honor, is far more desirable than a blanket rule 
handed clown fiom the seats of the mighty. Ministers of despotism 
Bimpliiy matters for themselves by the latter method, but their 
action IS at the price of individual consideration, and therefore of 
popular freedom Worse still, general laws are never followed cor- 
rectly, so tliat men’s regard for law is lowered, and since thgy do 
not fit individual cases. Nature and law are at odds 

Es (meaning general tables and records in the Generaldepartement) 
hindcrt nuJit, dass das Gutachten eines redhehen und einsichtsvollen 
Loc albearnten nicht allemal mehrere Aufmerksamkeit verdienc als die 
grossun Theoneu dos Generaldepartements , und wenn ich ein allgemeines 
Gcaetzbuth zu machen b.itte, so wurde es daim bestelien, dass jeder Richter 
nach den RcLlitcn und Gewnhnhpiten sprcchen solltc, welche ihm vnn den 
Eingesessenen seiner Genchtsbarkcit zugcwie&en werden wurden Diea war 
das grnsse Mittel nodurch unsre Vorfaliren ihre Fieiheit ohne Gesetz- 
bllchcr erhielten anstatt das unsre Gcncralverordnungen und Gesetze, 
Bobald es zur Anwendung kdmmt, iramer nicht reeht auf den einzelnen 
stieitigen Fall pasaeii, und Natur und Gesetze gegeneinander in Prozesse 
verwickeln 

Es ist eine allgenicine Klage dcs jetzigen Jabrhunderta, daas zu viel 
Generalverordnungen gcmacht, und zu wenige befolget werden Die Ursache 
liegt aber aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach dann, dass wir zu viel Dinge 
unter Eine Regel bringen, und lieber der Natur ihren Reichthum benehmen, 
ala unaer System knderii wollen 

The individual judgment of a good civil servant in a local com- 
munity, who can familiarize himself with and act according to the 
specific community s traditional rules is preferred to general laws. 
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This conviction is a part of the idea that the customs and traditions 
peculiar to each local community are something to be cherished and 
nurtured, because they are original, characteristic and natural, as 
such they help to create free and strong human beings, whose back- 
bone IS their own, and not made according to a preconceived pattern. 
On this account Moser favors small communities each with their 
individual local governments, which will produce real, i e. natural 
people 

Den fechadlichen Einfluas unarer einformig'en philoaophiachen Theonen auf 
die hcutigo Gebolzgcbung' haben ivir zu eiiier andern Zeit gebehen linen 
und der Bequemlichkeit der Herrn beim Generaldepartement haben wir ea 
allein zu d.inken, daaa wir ao \iele allgeineinc Veroidnungen haben, die 
entweder gar incht, oder doch nur ao in Bausch und Bogen befolgt werden 
Dasa faie aber auch daa ganze niensthliche Geachlecht iinnier einfdrmiger 
macJien, iliin seme walire Starke raubeii, und in den Werken der Natur, 
wie in den Wei ken der Kunst, inanihe‘5 Genic erstieken, solehes ist, so wahr 
es auch lat, uoch von Wenigen bcherziget worden 

It IS quite deal, liom the loiegoing, how necessarily the whole 
of the Sturm uiid Di ang Weltanschauung manifests itself here, as 
in the case of Claudius, in political reactionism. The ideal, drawn 
fiom Nature, ot many-sided development and fullest possible inte- 
gration ot all good potential itic.s i.s tarried over into the problem of 
government It hence postulate.s that preference, cither per the single 
individual himself, oi the community, for ' cliaractenstic indi- 
vidualism,’ winch IS wholly antagonistic to rational sameness. 
Further, the ideal ol the good, self-reliant individual postulates 
that of true lieedoni, and com oinitantly, a moral fiee will, so that 
it IS no coincideuLe that the tiends of this era found fruition in 
Kant’s categorical iiupeiative This same ideal i.s the basic moti- 
vation of Goethe’s “ Gotz von Ilerlichingen ” The mainspring of 
G’otz’ charactei as well as of the type of government for which he 
stands is the self-ieliant action of strong, honorable individuals who, 
of their own free will and out of good faith, recognize the Emperor 
as their over-lord , this more primitive arrangement is held as right 
against the Roman law which places an absolute monarch over a 
population which, deprived of a voice in the matter, must accept 
him and his decrees, applicable to all without differentiation 

In so fai as such political thinking is reactionary, it is primitiv- 
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iBtic, in BO far as it upholds the right of the individual to be an 
individual, it is essentially a sort of ideal anarchism , in bo far as 
it emphasizes the ideal relationship between the individual and the 
over-lord, who rules with loving care and who is looked up to for 
the same leason, it has much in common with the glorification of 
patriarchal times which is frequently found in this period lu so 
far as it is based on a deep-seated interest in everything original, 
everything that has grown out of the soil and the peculiarities and 
intrinsic cliai actenstics of the nation, interest in everything which 
gives evidence of the manifold workings of Nature — i e primeval 
feelings, traditions and habits — , in so far as it expresses love for 
these manifestations of the Irrational which is one with Nature, it 
IB part and parcel of Herder’s and Hamann’s beliefs, that he who 
probes his own heart, his own individuality, and thereby the indi- 
viduality of his nation, of Ins language, to their deepest roots, will 
find and express that (quality which gives his expression eternal and 
universal validity Nature 

Although we have seen at some length that much of the Sturm 
und Diang political belief is reactionary when it is prinntivistic, 
and irrationally founded, we must, lor the sake of i oinpleteness, at 
least take a brief cogni/anco ot the other side of the picture the 
'‘radical ’ point ot view To a certain exlent, this, too, is irrational 
in its approach, paiticularly in the figure of Karl Moor, the hero 
of Schiller's “ Die Eauber ’ Out of what is actually a personal 
resentment, Karl turns against the existing social order and wishes 
to impiove it he wants fairness and real genuineness of content 
m the now dead-letter of the law, lie wants laws and conventions 
to he motivated by sincerity and goodness, because he feels that it 
IB fundamentally lark of heart which is responsible for all the evils 
in the world Mankind is to be punished for failing to lecognize 
and treat well those men who are really good Yet in so far as he 
refutes his own point of view at the end, and bows down before the 
law and established order, he negates his own radicalism 
A more thoroughgoing and consequent expression of humanitarian 
equality, or anarchism, is to he found m the discussion between 
Julius and Aspermonte in “Julius von Tareiit ” by Leisewitz In 
the desire to live his own life, Julius comes to a reckoning with his 
position and the present political order. Aspermonte speaks of debts 
to society, whereupon Julius says 
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Julius Wahrhaftig, ich bin diesen geiellacliaftlichon Einnthtungen viel 
Hchuldig Sie aetzcn Furaten und Noiinen, und zwischen beide eine Kluft 
13eim Himmel ' ich bin dcr GeseliBchaft viel achuldig 

Aspermonte Kaltea Blut, Prinz' Sie aollen jetzt untersuchen 

J Jetzt soil ich kaltea Blut habcn ’ — Glaiiben Sic, dass ich cm Thor sei? — 
Aher gut, der Staat giebt iiur Schut/ und fodert daeegen Gehorsam gegen 
die Gesetze Ich habe dicscn Gehorsam gelemtct, die Rechiiung hebt sich 

iHt denn Tarcnt der ErdkreiB, und aiisser ihin Uncling? — Die Welt lat mein 
Vaterland, und alle Menschen aind ein Volk, — durch cine allgcnieiiie Sprache 
veroint — Die nllgcmeine Spr.iche der Volker ist Thrnncn und Sciifzer, — 
ich verst ehc auch den hulMoseu Hottentotten nnd werde mit Gott, wenn 
ich alls Tarcnt bin, nicht taiib sciii' — und inusste deiiii das g.tnze nieii- 
Hchliche Geschlecht, urn ghuklich zu scin, duichaua in Staatcn eiiigcsperrt 
iverdeii, wo |cder eiii Kiiecht des andern, und keincr frci 1 st, — jeder an das 
anderc Knde der Kette angcsi bniicdct, woi.in ci semen ,Sklaren h.ilt? — 
Narreii Jeonnen nui sticitcii, oh die Gcscllsch.ift die Meiischheit vcrgifte, — - 
beide Theile gelieii es /u, del Ht.iat todtet die Freiheit — Sehen Sic, der 
Strcit ist cntschicdcii ' — Der Staub hat Willen, das ist mein erhiibenster 
Gedanke an den Sdiopfer, nnd den allniachtigen Trieb zur Freiheit schiitz’ 
ich auch in dci suli ati .lubenden Fliege — Ach ' nur zweierlei bitt’ ich 
vom Himmel Bhinka, und class ich keincu Augenblick hinger iiach Luft, 
als iiach Freiheit achnappe 

Julius’ ]K)sition lipre is that of the philosophical individualistic 
anarchist Ho boln'vos in hiiniankmcl as all ecjual, on an emotional, 
not a rational and political basis The spaik of life, of deter- 
mination io be free, i e have absolutely uiitiaiiiiiiclcd freedom, is 
in each creature This quality is what gives them validity, it is 
also the reason foi liaiiiig no social order of any sort, because this 
is seen as the antilliosis of freedom Yet Jiiliiis’ jiosition is some- 
what confused on tlie one liand lie seems to he a political radical, 
opposed to the tvraiiiiv and slaveiv ol the loyal state — Avhich is 
the usual ideology oi 1lie eighteenth centurv politiral reformer — 
for he speaks clsewliere against the very concept of royalty, yet at 
the same time he ach orates a suit of ‘ natural ’ heedom quite apart 
from society and government 

The maiority of Stnrra und Drang radicals were far more uni- 
form in their fight for freedom they raised iheir cries specifically 
against the wrongs and injnstiees of the petty Gciman princes who 
modelled their absolutism on that of Louis XIV The revolutionaries 

““ Leiaewitz, op cit , pp 44 0 

S 
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deplored the lot of the downtrodden peasant, of the tyrannized 
bourgeoisie, and demanded greater political rights for the people. 
Their expressions were quite emotional, to be sure, viz Schubart’s 
“ Freiheitslied eiues Kolonisten, 177G,” which praises the Ameri- 
cans, a not uncommon feature in Sturm und Drang political poetry, 
even more emotional and anti-tyrannical is Stolberg’s “ Freiheits- 
gesang aus dem zwanzigsten Jahrhundert,” a rhapsodic con- 
demnation of all tyrants and a still more rhapsodic exaltation of 
free peoples, .=>0 much so that their respective identities are com- 
pletely obliterated Another phase of the political radicalism of this 
sort IS the praise of the noble Corsican^ In Stolbcrg’s “Die 
Insel,” Sophron, the hero, meets a Frenchman, La Ihvicre, who 
has ]ust resigned his commission because he does not wish to fight 
the Corsicans , Sophron immediately decides to fight with them 
against the French, but arrives in Na]iles only to hear that Corsica 
has been subjugated, the author terras this fact “ein Biandmahl 
unsers Jahrliunderts ” The war against the Corsicans is also men- 
tioned in Goethe’s “ Stella.” and in Fr L Stollieig’s poi ni “ Die 
Euhe ” 

Eujo der Mcnschlichkeit 
Gcweinto Tlir.iiie floss, da der Knrse 
Den edlen Nacken bog, aJs seine 

ScliBaien ihin sandte der Viclgeheble " ' 

On the whole, the Sturm und Drang fight lor freedom, especially 
as voiced by the poets at Gottingen, is a ratlier vague and intensely 
emotional outcry, which is open to the soi t of satire that Claudius 
makes upon it in his poem “ Drians Narhncht von der neuen 
Aufklarung, odei Frian und die Danen ” 

Man naniitr Freyhejt bey den Alien, 

Wo Knpf und Kragen aicher war. 

Wo Ordnung und Gesetze galtcn 

Und Nicinand krdmniete koin Il.iar 
Dnch nun ist frey, wo jedermann 
Rad schlagen und ruinoren kaiin 

This speaks for his whole point of view, as well as Moser’s 
Schubart, op cit , IV, pp 286-7 

““ Fr L Stolbcrg, Gcsammclfe TFcrkc der flrude) Chrii,tian und friedrich 
Leopold Grafen zu Stolherg (Hamburg, 1821), I, p 87 

"26id, III, 100-101 Stolherg, op cit , I , p 2 

D ] O , op ci( , V , p 108 ’* Claudius, op cit , VI , p 117 
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What has been said here about the political radicalism of Sturm 
und Drang is by no means a complete picture, and does not attempt 
to do it justice nor be a categorical analysis A mention was made 
simply for the purpose of showing the other side of the question 
However, the whole issue of political radicalism neither can nor does 
concern us here, since it is not related to the irrational nor primitiv- 
istic elements of Sturm und Drang which this study attempts to 
understand. (For a comprehensive discussion of this problem see 
H A Korfl, Geist der Goethezeit, Vol. I). 

Although Sturm und Drang thinking is fundamentally based 
upon the higher valuation of man’s irrational as compared with his 
rational faculties, it by no means precludes the desire for knowledge, 
or rather, for understanding, as such. The thirst for knowledge is 
111 a sense a common feature of both Enlightenment and Sturm 
und Drang — the difference is in the approach, in the belief as to 
Jiow knowledge can be acquired Sturm und Drang often expresses 
the epitome of a veiy strong desire for real and absolute knowledge, 
for whole iindeistandiiig of the inmost forces at work in Nature and 
man, but finds reason inadequate for this task This problem is sym- 
bolized in Faust, especially in the Erfaust, the consummate expres- 
sion of this peiiod and its struggle to understand the world. Faust’s 
unhappiness comes from the realization that reason and all the 
sciences whuh man’s rational faculties have developed are, in the 
last analysis, unable to penetrate the truth of Nature, he is aware 
that they can only touch the periphery of Nature’s manifold activi- 
ties and ways of expiessing her fundamental forces. 

In the first tnelve lines of the opening monologue Faust turns 
away from reason out of the very earnest wish really to know, he 
yearns to flee ironi the inert subieeth with which rational puisuit of 
knowledge deals, into the healthy wholeness of undivided Nature 
Out of sickness and despair over the emptiness of dead-letter learn- 
ing he 18 driven into the (temporarily) fuller life of uninhibited 
sense-enjoyment Characteristically, his path away from rationalistic 
attempts to understand Nature leads through magic and ‘ super- 
stition ’ these are considered to be closer to the deepest secrets of 
Nature than any logical premises (cf lines 24 - 32 ) 

Natuie, the great healing power that makes men new and whole, 

“D ] 0,V,361 “"Ibid,pp 361-2 
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IS the living antithesis to the lifeless realm of books and instruments, 
but not even her vitality can penetrate into this veritable ‘ prison ’ 
(lines 45-64) 

The constant association with the dry and dusty means of 
acquinng ‘knowledge^ impairs the faculties of feeling, living, and 
true understanding this inert body of ‘ method ’ is contrasted with 
the fullness of living Nature Only the latter can teach man the 
ultimate truths , futile reasoning falls short of the answer to the 
problem Nature not only heals the divided and sickened soul 
" . Von all dem Wissensqualm entladen/ In deineni Thau gesund 

mich baden ” , the desire for hnowledge also reasserts itself, and 
for this, too, Nature is the only right solution (cl linos 65-'; 6) 

Magic, reinstated by Sturm und Drang, becomes the means of 
knowing Nature, or rathei. Nature's life, symbolized in the ‘ spirits ’ 
which live and move through hci The magic sign of the Makro- 
koamus, which Faust beholds, the expression of the overwhelming 
forces of Nature, fills him with new life and energy, lie feels whole 
again, even god-like, because he has come into direct contact with 
the inmost powers of Nature This direct contact reason can not 
achieve, nay, it even hinders it. 

“Die Geisler Welt ist niclit voiijclilessen, 

“ Deiri Sinn ist 7ii, rh-in Her/ i.st todt 
“Aufi bnde, Schuler, iirivcrdrosscn 
“Die iridsclio Hrust im Morpenroth' “ 

Magic and Nature give to man the awareness of the whole living 
fullness of the iMl, yet even the whole of man, ranged to the highest 
possibility of awareness, cannot grasp this all-encompassing multi- 
tude of powers Hence man feels closer to the Erdgnst the embodi- 
ment of that other principal ideal of Sturm und Drang anti- 
rationalisin — activity Faust’s great desire, along with that for true 
knowledge, is, characteri.stically, for activity He wants to realize 
his potential strength for action fully and completely, and also all 
his latent powers of feeling — i c , all his greatest human qualities, 
and all those most intimately related to Nature, whence they receive 
life and nourishment Such is the effect of the appearance of the 
Erdgeist upon Faust (lines 108-114) 


"Dai. p 302 
Tbid , p .10.3 


Und , pp 303-4 
“"/Iiii.p 364 
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The spirit of ceaseless activity, a Sturm und Drang ideal, as 
we have seen, is depicted as one of the inmost motivating forces of 
Nature (lines 149-156) Activity (Tatigkeit, Wirksamkeit, 
Handeln, Schaffen) is for Sturm und Drang the soul and the 
consummate expiession of the whole and vital forcefulnesa and 
many-sided powers ot Nature, as such it is, as we have had ample 
opportunity to see, the ideal, and the opposite to rationalistic 
speculation, winch iieiLlier cariies with it nor involves any of these 
living forces The iipencd culmination of this ideal is expressed 
in the final version of Faust 

Im Aufang war die Tat I 

As antithesis to Faust, the symbol of passionate desire for knowl- 
edge, feeling, activity, life, in short, lor the fullest possible whole- 
ness ol existence — as .lutitliesis to all this stands Wagner, the man 
of the Enlightenment, characterized by the painful dearth of just 
those forces Tlie very first discussion betwe^en Faust and Wagner 
expresses an idea which is at the foundation ol all Stuim und Drang 
aiiti-rationalisrn that there can be no tiansmittnble power, and no 
real significance, to a coiicefit which has been rationally conceived, 
lationally ' put together ’ and which is hence not organically joined 
by the Jorce which can m.dce a fused and unified whole, i. e the 
heart (lines ll 1-192) Whatever does not come fioin the heart 
can not affect the heart, and is thus ot no consequence, is neither 
whole nor leal, and caiiies no Joice within itselt The quality 
with which hcartleltm ss endows a foncc-pt or an expression is the 
same, indispensable quality with which Nature imbues all her 
creations and activities, organic wdioleness, inwardly rooted unity 
of life, this quality can not be aelueved by the ^pitiful' eiforts of 
rational speculation 

Anti-rationalism is piesented in these first scenes in the 
Urfast as a pioblem wdiieh makes demands on the whole of man, 
m the scene between Alepliistopheles and the greenhorn student, the 
rationalistic academic cuiiiculum with its diy and empty rules 
becomes the butt ol seveiest scoff (lines 341-310) 

Mephistopheles iidiculcs the uttci futility of rationalistic knowl- 
edge, whose sole ability it is to make useless post facto generaliza- 
tions and deductions after natuial activity has occurred Such 

, p JOO ”=/&icJ,p d07 pp 373-4, 
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reasoning can not foster this activity, but can only break it up into 
separate parts, thereby losing the spirit which united it The 
pettifogging inadequacy of rationalism compared with actual life 
18 summed up by Mephistopheles 

Grau, theurer Freund, lat alle Theorie 
Und grun dea Lebena goldner Baum 


Ihtd , p 377 
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N A TUBE IN AbT and AetIBTIC CitEATlON 

SONQB 

How are songs begot and bred 1 
How do golden measurea flow’ 

From the heart, or from the head f 
Happy Poet, let mo know 

Tell mo first how folded flowers 
Bud and bloom in vernal bowers, 

How the south wind shapes its tune 
The harper, he, of June 

None may answer, none may know 
Winds and flowers eome and go 
And the selfsame lanoiis bind 
Nature and the Poet’s mind 

— Richard IIenuy Stoddard 

Herder’s relative, iiatioii.il iiiterjiretation of poetry was of the 
greatest inlluence on Stuini uiid Diaiig as well as on the concepts 
ot litorar} creation lollowiiig his time lie asserted the need for an 
organic understanding ot any aitistic creation — For, regardless ot 
culture, lace, or time, the motivating impulse of aitrsiic cxpiession 
IS the same Lite, Natuie, oi wliatevei name one may choose to 
give the niurersal dtain linking all humankind, working at the 
loot ot its being lioucvei, this tuiKlameiital foice oi essence does 
not exjness itsell per se , it liiids exprcs.sion in the individual form 
oi each nation and e})och Thus an artistic ci cation must be 
organically understood, that is to say, understood as an outgrowth 
of its time, loottd ill its tune, and iii its national, lacial, cultural 
anil climactic backgiouml, lor these latter are the jiaiticular ways 
in and through which the Universal manifests itsell Herder 
realized that aitistic crealivitv was not and could not be the result 
merely ol jire-loiinulated lules, but that it is the oig.mic expression 
of whole chaidcter individual, n.aiional, ctema] Life, oi Nature, 
as well as all the human forces ot expression i elated to it, is 
universal and eternal, the way in which they all manifest themselves 
may and does differ in the different lands under the sun, hut the 
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fundamental root and spring trom which they come is the same — 
though of course this sameness is neither an ineit nor a uintorm 
phenomenon x\s a result, where the pseudo-classicism of the 
Enlightenment had tried to make all artistic creation confoini to an 
abstract set of rules, theie ileidei wanted to understand each time, 
each nation and each poet out of its or his own character, and in- 
trinsic sell — the self which is the living manitcstation of the 
universal impetus, and is nurtured by it essentially It a poet has 
truly expressed his own time, his own people as well as his own 
heart and soul, he will liave expressed them lor all eteiniiy, be- 
cause he will have touelied the same piimeval and univeisal spiiiig 
from which they all take their source ISTaturc, or Life That 
which IS a true product of man's heart, of his ]»oetic. and Ins iira- 
tional faculties, of his emotions, that which is rooted in man’s 
living spirit, will always siieak to the same fai ultuvs in men in -tthoin 
the life of Natuic, the eternal cieative lorc(‘, still moves 

If each age is to be iindeislood as a phenomenon by itsell, if the 
spirit of Nature as manifested in eacli, and in the manner peculiar 
to each, is what one seeks in its art, then the obvious enoi of 
attempting to estrililish any one of these ways of exjiiession as the 
only right one, and of trying to lone all the others into unifoim 
conformity ivitli it is once and lor all labelled with its tiu(‘ name, 
then it is also possible to do justice to the great woiks ol all time 
Shakespeare was not to be scoiiied beiaiise he did not wiite 
according to the classicistic theories of Gottscliedian dogma, his 
undeniable greatness was lo be appieciated on its own teinis, as tlie 
Greeks wcie to be on theirs “Lie Griechen,'’ says Ileidcr, sind 
auch Natur'” This was a completely new understanding of the 
essential nature of artistic creation, theie can be no cieation 
according to any rules, but there is coming to be, like Nature, 
organically, wholly, and thus must it be understood 

If the tiue character of a work of Ait is to be undei stood out 
of the spirit ol its people and its time, und out of the character 
of its cieator as the embodiment of the maximum essence of both 
of these, then theie wnll follow a new inteiest in and love foi in- 
herited, national jioetiy as a tiue expression of tlie universal The 
product of such an interest and love is lleidei’s collection ol the 
poetry of all nations Fuitli('rmore, il pocdi} puie is, as Hamann had 
already said, “ Die Muitei sjn .u he des Menscliengeschlecliis,” it it is 
the most natural way of self-expiession man has, then there will 
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ensue a belief that the poetry of relatively ‘ young,’ uncivilized 
people conveys a more genuine and more natural force of emotion 
and true poetic spirit than the learned literature of ‘ older ’ races 
If poetry is the most natural means of expressing Nature, the 
ctcinal poetic and irrational nature of man, then this is better 
expiesaed by the unspoiled peoples who live close to Nature, in the 
freshness of the world’s life (Ilowever, this does not of necessity 
imply that the poet ot a civilized era can not be equally great and 
true a ])oet, he too can draw from the eternal fount of Nature, 
ns he finds it in his time and people as well as in Nature herself, 
if he expresses them and himselt wholly, he will be as great if not 
greatei— thus Goethe ) Therefore we find in Sturm und Diang 
the ovei whelming enthusiasm lor the folk songs of all nations, 
jiaiticulaily Germany, of course, and for the ^primitive’ poets 
such as Oshiaii, Komei, and m a slightly different way, Shakespeare, 
and no le^s an enthusiasm for the Old Testament as the supreme 
poetic expression of a highly poetic, unspoiled natuial people Thus 
it is that Goethe, newly inspired by Herder’s insight, combs the 
country-side ol Alsace-Loiiiime for the simple folk songs of the 
jieople, and linally himselt writes the poem that conveys the same 
iiaue tolk-soiig spirit so completely that it becomes indeed a 
“ Volkslied ” — “ Das Heidetiroslein ” 

The poctiy, in tart all the ait, ot each nation is to be understood 
out of the iiitiiiisK (haiacter pt each nation itselt, and preferred 
as such to the unitoiniitv with which the Drench and German 
pscudo-c hissn ists attciiijited to clothe all ait. This again conveys 
the ciiiphdsis on imindold variety ocei against sameness, which is 
an iiitegial jiaii ol all Stiii m und Diaiig thinking, as ol their 
concept of Naiiiie (and the est,rn( e o) their jiositively oriented 
piiniitiMsin ) Love ol vaiiety and wc.ilth ol expicssion is in- 
scparahle tiom cheiisliing the individuality (qua Nairn e) of each 
age and nation (significantly this relativistic concejit was not 
applied to either the artistie ci cations of France nor to those of 
the Enlightenment — the lationalisin ot both being considered un- 
natiDul, and not an nidivnlunlized expiesaiori ot the Universal) 
Pui tlieimore, poetiy, as the means of expressing and symbolizing 
the Irrational, or Nature, is perforce the creation of a sensitive 
heart This, man’s best and most innate quality for Sturm und 
Drang, is, as we have seen, the (cntral tenet ot ils Weltimsdiaiiung, 
of its primitivism, and hence of its ideas on artistic creativity. 
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As the great works of art of every era are great and eternal in so 
far as they, expressing their own time and people wholly, thereby 
inevitably root in Nature and Life, i e are Nature, similarly the 
creative power of the artist is one with the creative power of Nature, 
or God The artist creates organically, as does Nature, a living 
work of art is not produced by the arbitrary joining together of 
isolated jairts without inner inter-relation. Hence a truly great 
work of ait is an undivided whole, as is a creation of Nature’s, it 
is imbued with the life of its creator, and therefore with its own 
and, very often, eternal life, or validitj^ and significance. 

Herder’s insight into poetiy must be treated more fully else- 
W'hero, some phases have already been studied,^ unfortunately it 
can not be treated in detail here, althougli Herder’s central position 
m Sturm und Drang is not to be underestimated, ilis ideas are 
an essential part ot Sturm und Drang jiiiniituism, in nianv ways 
the essential pait The intrinsic, fundamental diarai ter, the essence 
of a jierson oi a people ns the first root ol ils being, is its oiigiiial, 
its natural and hence piimitivc charactei, the foundation which 
imdeilies and detei mines all the enviionmental layers which cover 
it In connection with Heider’s ,isseition that the spirit of a 
nation sfieaks in its ])oetrv, the following quotation from Fr L 
Stolbeig’s “Die fusel ’’ is interesting because it arceiits this belief 
in its own way 

Dia unsterblidieu SilinftsU'ller der Allen bofileiteleii ibn Fr verweilte 
einen Moiut auf deiii Aetii.i, welcliei alle iSelienlieiteii der K.itiii mud iiin 
sich her. mid iiiif sub, lei M.xninielt Dann besiirlite cr Gnetlienbind, 
Klein.i>n('ii, Epj[)t('ii, d.is gelebte Land Wie er in Sieihen din Tlieokiit, 
an deii LTferii des Skammidios und in Itliiika dcii Homer geleseii liatte, ho 
las ei , lint der seligsten Eiujibiidung uiisre heiligeii UuLlier im gelobtcn 
Laiide “ 

The great poets of each country are read iv'itli particular satis- 
faction and jilcasuie in the land of their origin This jiartunlai 
Nature, and its ultimate connection with all Nature, made them 
that wdiith they aie, and is tlio reason for their endurance The 
manifestation of univcisal life is what Sturm und Drang searched 
for in all art, particularly poetry 

'Robert T Clark, dr. Herder and the Nolle Savage, in Stanford Uni- 
cersity Abstracts of Dissertations, VIII (1932-33), pp 53-5 

Fr L Stolberg, Gc'iammelte W erkc der liruder ChrisUan und Friedrich 
Leopold Orafen zu Stolberg (Hamburg-, 1821), III, p 105 
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The emphasis which the Sturm und Drang poets placed upon 
creative ability and activity made them see Nature as the greatest 
of all works of art, the supreme creative expression of the supreme 
Creator, with whose powers those of the aitist are delinitoly akin 
Goethe, on his trip to Switzerland in 1775, writes the following in 
his journal upon viewing the Gotthard 

Gebeth 

Du biat Eina und lebendig, pezeiiirt und entfaltet, nicht zuaammenge- 
tragen und geflickt Vor dir, wie vor dcm Sehauni ‘itui menden Sturze dea 
gewaltigen Rheinfl, wie vor der glanzenden Krone dor ewigen Schneege- 
burge, wie vor dem Aribliok dea lieiter aiiagebroileten Sees, und deiner 
Wolkcnfelsen und wuaten Tluiler, giauer Gotthaid' wio vor jedem qroicn 
Qedanken der Srhbpfunq, ivird in der Seele leeg was imch Schopfungakraft 
in ihr lat In Dichtiing stamnielt sie Uber, in krutzleiiden Stiithen iviihlt 
aiG auf dem Papier Anbethung dem Schnffcnden, ewiges Lebeii, umfassendes 
unaualoachlichea Gefuhl des, daa da lat und da war und da seyn wird * 

The distinguishing characteristic of a real artistic creation is 
again that one which we have lound to be a most fuiidameiital 
factor in Sturm und Drang thinking wholeness. Nature is 
here approached from the point of view of a work of art because 
it is a whole which comes into being oiganically. As such it is 
the product of a spiiit truly creative and similarly undei stood by 
the same faculty in the beholder, because the moving and productive 
powers of Nature, or God, are the same as the creative, artistic spirit 
in man These foices at woik in Nature are tlie inspir.ition for the 
productive soul of the artist Tins inspiration is ininiediate, and 
direct, and in no wise concerns itself with rules about aitistic crea- 
tion, it IS only concerned with the function of the irrational moving 
spirit, the inward, i e tlie actual, man He, like Natuic, neither 
needs nor uses superimposed rules in accordance with which to act 

Because the tiue aitist works as does Nature, the young Goethe 
IS diawn to the great cathedral of Strassburg, and worshipfully 
acknowledging the genius of its architect, Erw'in von Steinbach, he 
defies the superficial critics and disparagers of the ‘ Gothic ^ What 
he admires most about the structure Erwin raised is the same as 
that of which he was so keenly aware in the Gotthard, namely, that 
it IS a unified and complete whole, each part of which is bound to 


* Der ]unge Goethe, hrsg von Max Morns (Leipzig, 1909-12), V , p 2C2 
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the other by innate necessity and by the ‘ whole soul ’ which created 
it and permeates it, so that tlie building' is like a work of God’s 

Wemgen ward es gegeben, emeu Babelgedanken in der Seele zu zeugen, 
ganz, groq^, und bin in dtn kleiiisten Theil nothwendig schon, wie UAume 
Goltea * 

and again, it was divine Genius that spoke to Erwin and said- 

Vermannigfaltigii die uiigeheiire Maiier, die dii geii Himniel fubren 
Bollat, da&a sie auf&teige gleicli einem hocherhabnen, weitverbreiteten Dauine 
Gottes, der mit tauaend Aebteii, Millionen Zu eigen, und Blattern uie der 
Sand am Meer, riiiga uiu, der Gegeiid verkundet, die Herilichkeit dea 
Heirn, Heines Meiatera “ 

The innate force of this unified creation speaks to the whole soul 
of the beholder 

Mit welchcr unerwarleten Enipfinduiig uberrasdite niith der Anbliek, ala 
ich davor trat Ein, ganzer, grosser Eindnuk fiillte mcinc Seele, clcn, 
well cr aus tausend harniuiiiienden Einzclnheiten bestand, leh wohl aehineck- 
ken und geniesseii, keiiiesucgs abei eikeiiiien und erkluren kuiinte “ 

It IS interesting to note that he grasps it sensuously as well as 
spiritually, and rather than rationally. 

wio in Worken der ewigen Natui, bis aufs geriiigste Zaseitlieu, allea 
Gestalt, uiid alleh zwetKiuid /iiiii Gaiizeii Deineni Untciriclit dank 
ich’s, Genius, dass mirs nicht mehr stliwiiidelt an deincii Tiefeii, dass in 
nieine Seele cm Tiupfeu bicIi seiikt, der Wonneruli des Genstes der auf 
Holch cine Stliupfung lierabsLliaueii, und goLigleicb sjiredieu kann, ch ist 
gut' ■' 

GoeLlie not only admires the wholeness and necessity oi tins work of 
art, which is like ^Nature and which nianilests a great genius as its 
inward moving spiiit, but also condemns the petty-minded critics 
who can not gia.sp it because tbeii interest is suiieificial, and their 
desiiG, to ‘ explain ’ and ‘ discuss ’ tjpes 

Dem schwaehen Gesdiniacklei wiids ewig Behwindleii an deinem Coloss, 
und gauze Seden weideii dieh erkenneii oluie Deuter " 

Goethe further satiiize-s the ' connoisseui.s ’ wlio disparage Erivin’s 
organically created masteipiece because it is ‘ Gotliic ’ 
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Krochst an den muohtigen Restcn Verhiiltniase zu betteln, flicktest ana 
den heiligen Trummern dir Lusthnuser zuaammen, und haltat dich fur 
Verwahrer der Kunstgeheimnisse, well du auf Zoll und Linien von Rieaenge- 
bduden Rechenschaft geben kannat Hatteat dii niehr gefuhit ala gemcasen, 
ware der Geiat der Maaaen uber dich gekoinnien, die du anataunteat, du 
hatteat nicht ao nur nachgeahnit nothwendig und wahr hatteat du 
deine Plane gesrhaffeu, uiid kbeiidige Sthoidieit vv.ire biUleiid aus ihneii 
gequollen “ 

The force and spirit of real creation can and must he felt if it is 
to he thoroughly known. Conversely, outward and superficial imita- 
tion of the appearance of another work will not a/Tect one as docs a 
crcaicd masterpiece, since it can embodv iieitliei tlie lile, tiiith, 
nor necessity of the former Beauty, then, becomes a matter of the 
presence of these three qualities, or rather, these three become a 
more important criterion than the 'beauty’ resulting from pre- 
scribed rules Even as these, principles aie termed dangerous for 
the creative genius 

Sch.idlichcr ah Beyspielc sind dem Genius Principieii \"(ir ihin rnogen 
einzeliie Menschon, ein/elne Tlieile bearbcitet habcu Er ist der ciste aus 
des'.en Seele die Thoilc, in Em ewiges Ganze zusamincn gewachsen, hervor- 
treten 

Principles and examples deal with sectional production and can not 
serve to pioduce a living whole, which can only come 1o be if it 
exists, one and undivided, in the concejitioii of the creative soul. 
In him, as in Nature, all the parts are intrinsically unified 

Finally, Goethe is drawn to the genius of Erwin von Steinbach 
not only because he is a natural creator, but beiause his architecture 
IS German, its 'roughness’ and strength slioiild be thankfully 
praised, not condemned, true appreciation of it should cure the 
modern tendency to think only that which is smooth and slick is 
beautiful Goetlie vehemently denies the asseition that the arts 
arose out of the desire to 'beautify' one’s surroundings (Cf his 
Sulzcr-eriticisni, Chapter I ) Art from the Stuim und Drang 
Nature-point-of-view is not simply a striving for outward bcaiitv, 
but the undivided expression of natural, creative forces. This is, 
as we have seen in Herder, the only right way to understand art and 
to do justice to the many and various ways in which the eternal 
creative genius manifests itself 
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Die Eunst ib<t lange bildend, eh eie schfln ist, und doch, so wahre, grosse 
Kunat, jn, oft wahrer und groaaer, ala die Bchone selbat Denn in dem 
Menschen lat eino bildende Natur, die gleich aich thdtig beweiat, waim 
aeine Existenz gesichert ist Sobald er nichta zu aorgen und zu fdrchten 
hatj greift der Halbgott, wirkanm in aeiner Ruhe, umher nach Stofl ihm 
BGinen Geiat einzuhauchcn Und so modelt der Wilde mit abenteuerlichen 
Ziigen, gruaalichen Geatalten, holien Farben, aeine Cocoa, aeine Federn, und 
aeinen Korper Und lasat dicae Bildnerey aua den willkiirlichaten Forinen 
beatehn, aie wird ohne Gcataltsverhaltnisa zusammeiistimmen, denn Fine 
Empfindung scliuf aie ziim karacktenatischen Ganzen 

Dieae karaektenstiache Kiinst, lat nun die einzige wahre Wenn aie aua 
inniger, emiger, eigner, selbatstandiger Empfindung urn sich wirkt, un- 
hekUrnmert, ]a uiiwisaend alles Frcindcn, da mag aie aua raiilier Wildheit, 
Oder aua gebildeter Empfindaainkeit geboren werdcn, aie lat ganz und 
lebendig Da aeht ilir bey Natioiien und einzplnen Mcnaehen danii iin- 
zilhligc Grade Jeiiiehr sieh die iScelc erhebt zu dem Gefuhl dei Ver- 
hiiltniaac, die alleiu sclioii und von Ewigkeit siiid, deien H.iuptakkorde man 
bewciaen, deren GcheimniHae man nur fublen kann, in donen aieh allein daa 
Leben dea gottgleicben Geniua in aceligcn Molodien herumwnlzt, jemehr 
dieae Schonheit iii das Weseii oines Geiatea cindnngt, daaa aio mit ihni 
entatanden zu aeyii aeheint, dasa iliiii iiiclitH genugthut nls sie, daaa er 
nichta nua aich wirkt ala aie, dcato glilckliehor lat der KUnatler, deato 
herrlicher lat er, desto tiefgebeugtei steheii wir da und beten an den 
Geaalbten Gottea 

The desire for artistic creation, and the natural forces for it, are 
recognized as congenital, and necessary, to man If these creative 
powers assert themselves in man, anywhere, at any time , if they are 
whole, deeply felt and an expression of his own personality, then 
his creation will be as much a manifestation of the eternal creative 
genius as the product of a more sophisticated era — this concept 
completely annihilates the hard and fast rules for artistic creation 
upheld by the Enlightenment This idea concerns itself with the 
inward moving spirit of cieation, and not with the outward results, 
per se, of its operations , it roncerns itself with the motivated rela- 
tionship of things, which is eternal, rather than with their parti- 
cular appearance, which is an environmentally arbitrary, though 
equally interesting and necessary, factor The organic relationship 
is the touchstone of true creativeness, God-givcn and divine This 
approach does away with the time-worn theory of imitation, or rather 
it gives this theory a new significance imitation is not, or should 
not be, the mere copying of outw'ardly visible method, or form; it 
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should be creation as Nature creates, it should be the manifestation 
of the universal creative spirit in the particular individual, who, by 
most fully expressing his own soul, expiesses the eternal Soul, by 
virtue of thus being genuine and essentially himself, he is natural, 
and kin to all others who create in this way 

Er will auf keiiieii freindeii Flugeln, und waien’a die Elugel dci 
Morgenrtlthe, empor geholien und fortgeiuckt ■werdeii Senip eignu Kiafte 
Sind’s, die Hich iw Kinderti aum entfalten, un Juiighiigslpben bearbeitei), 
bis er stark und bebciid, wie der Lnue dcs Geburges auspilt auf Raub 
Drum erzieht sie nieist die N.itiir, well ilir Piidagngen ihni nirnmcr den 
mannigfaltigen Sihaiiplat/! ei kiiiistelii koniit, stets iin gegenw.irtigen Maas 
seinei Kiafte zu liarideln und zu geiiic.ssen 

Justus Moser also believes that outward imitation of another, 
without the awareness of the inward spirit tliat created, is false- 

Nachalimuug del Mainer eiiies gu.ssiMi Maime<i kaiiii me gefallen, so laiige 
man niclit luuli die gauze Seele des gins-ien Mamies hesitzt Wer nulit wie 
Raphael denkt, wild auch aK dei gluiklithste (Jnjnst kciii Raphael werden 

Der gros'.e Fehlei dcr Deiitseheii 1 st, dass sie grosse Miimier naclizuahmen 
suchcii, und bald Vniing, bald Yorick seiii vollen, ohne vie Young und 
Yorick zu empfindon Man sieht das Hohle, Leere, Unbedeutende und 
Kraftlose 

Einer versuehc es, und almie nur die gciingstc Wcndiing einer grosaeii 
Person nach, (ihiie den Geisl dei selben daunt zu vereimgen, so vird gleieh 
das (ieborgte, Umingemessene, Gezierte duri hscheinen Er wild zwar 
diejenigen, welclie aiissei Ntand siiid, eiiie \ ei gleichung ziTisiheii deni 
Original und der Cojiie unzustellen, a'erfulireii , aber diese Voiriihiuiig wird 
keine Daiier haben und mi lit in dem Masse wiiken, vie das Original 
wirkeii V iirde 

Tile emphasis is on the genuineness of content and on the 
motivating poweis at v'oik within rather than on the ‘success’ of 
the outwardlv imitated appearance 

Since the same cieative spirit which is tlie esseiuc ot Nature is at 
voik 111 the aitiht, he. and not the learned connoisseur, leally knows 
the intricate mter-relationships, the immanent organization, as it 
were, of each thing created, and the creating forces which determine 
these relationships 

Daa Aug des Kuiistleis aber hiidet sie (die feineu Schwiiigungen der 
E.iLur) uberall Er mag die Werkatatte ernes Schusters betreten, oder emeu 

Ibid , p 109 
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Stall, er mag das Gesicht seiner Geliebten, seme Stiefel oder die Antike 
anselin, ilbcrall sieht er die heiligen Schwingungen und leise T3ne, womit 
die Natur alle Gegenstande verbindet Bey jedem Tnttc eruftnet sich ilim 
die magische Welt, die jene grosse Kunstler innig und bestiindig umgab 

11 


Goethe bclievea that wherever a real artist has proclueed something 
which embodies the characteristics of feeling and creative ability, 
another of simliai nature will be awaie of them, the ability to 
impart or to recognize this inner content is recognized as a universal 
quality among all people of gimiime sensitivity It is tlic particular 
characteiizing quality of the artist, who is in closest communion 
With the innate ways of Nature, as of all pco[)lcs of unimpaired 
natural feelings who express themselves spontaneously 

Wer i=it niclit eJiimil beym liiuli itt in cineii lieihgeu Wald von Sihauer 
uberfallcn wordcn'' Wen hat die umf.angende Narht lucht nut einem 
unheinilKhen Grauscn goschuttelt^ ^\e 1 n h.it an lit in Gi'gpiuiiirt semes 
Mddgens die gan/e Welt golden gesdiienen? 

Davon fillilt nun der Kunstler indit iillein die Wuikiingen, ei diingt bia 
in die Ursachcn hinein, die sio hei voibi ingen Dio Welt liegt vor ihm, 
mocht ich sageii, wie vor ihiein Sdiojifer, dor in dem AugenbliLk, da er 
sich do? Oeschalliiori freiit, audi allc die Ilarnionien gonipsst, durth die er 
Bie hervorbrnchte und in derien sie besteht Drum gl.inbt iiidit so sohnell 
zu verstelien, was das hcisse Das Gefiihl ist die Ilainionio und vice vena 

Und das ist os, was imiuer durdi die 8pple dps Kunstlera vebt, viis iii 
ihm nach und nach sidi /um verstandciistpii Aiisdriicke dv.ingt, oline duroh 
die Erkenntniskraft diirchgpgangen zu seyn 

Force of feeling is common to all people who liave not lost 
touch with Nature, but m the case of the artist, it has the additional 
power of being the means whereb}' he recognizes and understands 
natura natvrnns Tlnough the poition of the nniiersdl creative 
spirit which IS in him, he particulaily is in a position to know the 
whole of it — (an idea not unlike Leibniz’ Monadologic, wherein 
each Monad, in proportion to its degree of self-awareness, has 
greater awareness of the Universe Botli concepts consider Kraft 
(force, or power) to be the innate nature of the universe, yet it 
must not be overlooked that m Goethe’s idea the iorces at work in 
the soul of the artist finally emerge, thioiigh their own strength, 
to expression nnthout going through the intermediate stage of 
becoming knowledge) This view of the artist as the sensitive 
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medium between the forces of creation m Nature and their expres- 
sion through man’s works is of a piece with Herder’s demand that 
the works of a great poet not only should but do express hia time 
and his people as well as himself The poet’s more keenly attuned 
awareness grasps the whole of his nation, its chciractcristics and 
roots and particular ways of conveying what is universal to all ages 
and all peoples, and therefore he expresses it most completely and 
organically for all time Similarly a ^ youthful ’ people of strong 
and natural feelings will, in their poetry, give a more undivided 
expression of themselves than a race whose emotional and sensuous 
powers have been weakened through time, through faulty learning 
and still more faulty imitation, or through a loss oL direct contact 
with the source of all poetic inspiration. Nature Goethe here says 
that the magic of true poetry is only to be found among people of 
simple and genuine qualities of feeling 

Ach dieser Zaubcr ists, der aus den a.ilen dcr Grnssen imd a\is iliren Giiiten 
flieht, die nur zuni Duichstieiten, nur zuin Si li.iuplatz del iiii einaiidcr 
hinwi9ehendeii Eitelkeit aiisstaiiirt iind beschiiitten sind Nur da, wo Ver- 
traulichkeit, Hedurfiiis-i, Iiiiiigkeit wohnen, wohnt nlle Diehtungskraft, und 
weh dem Kuiutler, dor aoiiie HuUe verlussit, iiin in den Akademiischen 
Pranggeb.iuden sich /u verfliitlern ' Denii wie gesrhrieben stelit es aeye 
achwer, dasa cm Beiclier ins Keich Gottes koinnie, ebeii so hcliwer ista auch, 
dasa cm Mann, der sicli dcr vcruuderlichcn modisdien Art glcichatellt, der 
Bich an der Flitterherlichkeit dcr nciien Welt ergbtzt, ein gefuhlvoller 
KUnstler werde Alio Quellen iiaturlicher Enipfinduiig, die der Fulle unsrer 
Vater olfcn waren, gchliesaen sich ihm Die papierne Tapete, die an seiner 
Wand in wenig Jaliren veibleiclit, ist ein Zoiigniss semea Sinna und ein 
Gleichnisa seiner Werke 

True poetry is the product of an abiding natural force, and as 
such is a matter of simplicity and genuineness, and ‘ flees ’ the 
abodes of the ‘ great ’ , poetry is here viewed in an almost culturally 
primitivistic sense, inwardly interpreted , it is a matter of the 
simple and genuine qualities principally ^ Fashionable poetry,’ 
the whim ot the moment, is not only insincere and hence incom- 
patible with true poetic creation, but impairs the latter This must 
come from such strong and honest feelings as those with which 
the forefathers of the race were endowed Eeal poetry can only 
spring from such naturalness, and has no concern with momentary 

Ibid , pp 347-8 
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pomp and fashion; these are transient and false, and also lifeless 
Here the accent is upon the tremendous vitality of Nature and of 
the emotions, and on the expressions which come from them 
Nature alone is the fountainhead of all true creation 

O daHH die innre SchopfungakrafTt 
Durch meineri Sinn eracholle 
Dais eine Bildung voller Safft 
Aus meinen Fingern quolle 

The Sturm und Drang artist wants his creations to have, not 
outwardly pleasing perfection and ‘ delicacy ’ of tastefulncss, but 
force and life, red-blooded vitality, as he IceLs it in Nature Tins, 
as we have had occasion to see before, is wliat the Stiirmer und 
Dranger means by “imitation” Lenz discusses this concept more 
fully in his “ Anmcrkungeu ubers Tlieatei ” 

Wir alle Bind Freunde der Dichlkunst, mid das inensi lihclit’ Geschleilit 
acheint auf alien bewohnten Fleckcu dieses PLineten eincn gewissen ango 
hornen Sinn fur diese Spraihe del Goiter zu h.iben 11 as sie luin so 
reizend niathe, dasa zu alien Zciten — scheint moinem Uciluiikeri iiach 
nichtb andera als die NacliRhiining der Natur, daa heibst allei der Ihnge, 
die wir um uiia heium Kchen, lioien tt rt/n-n, dir durth die funf Tore 
unsrer Seele in dieselbe hineindnngeii, nnd nach. Mawsgabe des Rauma 
atarkere oder spliwiicherc Besatzuiig \on Bogriflen Inneinlegen die dann 
anfangen in dieser Stiidt zn lebcii und zii weben, sub /iieiiiandei geaellen, 
unter gcwiase Ilauptbcgriffe Rtcllcn, oder anch zeitlebcna ohne Anfuhrer, 
Komniando und Ordnnng liernnisclinainieii 

Love of poetry is universal to man because it is the imitation of 
Nature, which term Lenz by no means uses in the neo-classical 
sense This is already made partly clear by the expressions with 
which he describes how the manifestations of Nature penetrate into 
human awareness he calls the five senses the doois of the soul, 
man comes to know Nature through the action of his sense-percep- 
tion, am] the i oncepts thus garnered live and moi’e in him, they 
possess, in short, life and activity The latter he considers the main 
human characteristic and source of poetry, man imitates the acti- 
vity he IS aware of in Nature 

Wir Bind die erste SpiosBe auf der Lei ter der fiei haiidelnden selbst- 
sttlndigeii GeschOpfe, und da wir eine Welt hie, da um uris sehen, die 
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der Beweia einea unendlich. freihandelnden Weaena latj ao lat der crate 
Tnebj den wir in unaerer Seele fUhlen, die Begierde ’a ihm nachzutun, da 
aber die Welt keine Brucken hat, und wir una achon mit den Dingen, die 
da aind, begnugen muaaen, fuhlen wir wenigatena Zuwacha unaerer Eiiatenz, 
Gluckseligkeit, ihm nachzuaffen, aeine Schbpfung iin Kleinen zu achaffen '■ 

Free uninhibited activity is constantly the object of praise on 
the part of the Sturmer und Dranger, and is thus characteristically 
considered as the prime reason for man’s expressing himself in 
poetry, a creative task , the value of poetic creation is thereby doubly 
enhanced it is the product of man’s creative activity, one with 
God’s, as well as of his natural feelings Lenz further discusses the 
organic nature of creation 

Denn das Vermogen narhzuahmen, lat nicht das, was bei alien Tieren 
achon im Anaatz — nicht Mechanik — nicht Echo — nicht waa ea . bei 
unaeren Poeten Der wahre Dichter verbindet nicht in seiner Einbildunga- 
kraft, wie ea ihm gefallt, was die Herren die achOne Natur zu nennen 
belieben, waa aber, mit ihrer Erlaubnia, nichta ala die verfehlte Natur lat 
Er nimmt Standpunkt — und dann muss er so verbvnden Man konnte aein 
Gemalde nut dor Sache verwechscln, und der Schopfer aieht aiif ihn hinab, 
wie aiif die kloinon Cotter, die nut aeiiiem Funken in dor Biust auf den 
Throneii dor Erde sitzeii, und aeiiiein Beispiel genidss eiiie kleiiie Welt 
orhttlten 

Organic creation is original, individual creation, because it is 
the expression of one moving spirit whose presence determines and 
unifies the whole In so far as the artist’s work is the complete 
expression of Nature as he feels and secs her, in so far as the 
seiise-impressions he has received are re-unified by his spirit (as 
they are unified by Nature), instead of merely being mirrored as 
by an inert medium, in so far as he has fulhlled these requirements, 
he creates liice the great Creator, and will find favor in His eyes 
Furthermore, if the artist’s work is the unified expression of his 
character, the relationship of its parts will be unalterably necessary 
qua that determining foundation The introduction of this element, 
and of tlie assertion that the artist does not, can not unite the parts 
arbitrarily, make one other thing clear This view of artistic pro- 
duction IS not the permission for any license an individual may 
choose to indulge in nor is any product of ‘ individuality ’ art 
The term “ Karakteristiche Kunst ” does not mean unlimited ‘ free- 
dom ’ to produce the bizarre, fantastic and extraordinary , nor does 
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it mean the more ‘ different ’ a thing, the more stubbornly indi- 
vidual, the better, quite the contrary — individuality is desired, to 
be sure, but one that expresses the Universal and Eternal rather 
than the momentary and fleeting quirks of an ' unnatural ’ mind 
In connection with this it is pertinent to quote here Voss’ notes 
to his poem “ Abendgesang ” : 

Viele der Neueren verstelm unter Ideal nicht die lidchst denkbare Vollkom- 
menheit, zu 'welchcr die genialiache Kunst anwohl tjinnliche al<i geistige 
Natiir, durch Absoheidung dee Ziif.illigen uiid Gemeinen, luutert und 
erhebt, jeiies der Natur eelbst abgclau'ichtc Ideal der Allen und ihrer 
Zbglinge, die, indcm sie Schonlieit und Kraft aller Mangel eiituiis'ierten 
und frei ausbildeten, die reinsten Muster aiisserer und iiinerer Trefliclikeit, 
Heroen jedea Standca uiul Geachaftes, liohe und niedrige Gottci rum 
Wohlthun Oder zum Sthaden, Engel und Satane, mit aehopfei lacbem Geiatc 
darstellten Sie verlangen Abachweifung in robe odei sebontliiiende Uii- 
natur, wilde Jagd ins Seltsame und Abcntheuei liebe, Niulialluiig icraltcter 
Moden, die einst baibarisehen Zeiten fur Ziciliehkeit galten, Verkiippeliing 
der Poeaie mil einem misokratischen Giimon dcs Abeiwizes, kiiiz, nicht 
Ideahsche Veredelung, sondern fania<titichc Verziickungen in Hirnges- 
pinnste, Frazen und Fiebcrtruume 

We find here a definite negation of every sort o[ bizarre and fan- 
tastic 'individuality,’ and a demand instead for the ideal of Nature, 
Nature m the sense of the most complete perfection This passage 
alone shows to what an extent the ideas which budded in Sturm 
und Drang came to their full flower in the Geiinau Classic period 
Nature was m neither case an abstract concept, but the living 
example whole, complete, organic and universal. 

The unity of a work of art is a matter of the feelings, and will be 
recognized if the poet is like God in his creativeness 

Der Diehter und das Publikum inussen die chip Biiilieit fuhlcn nber 
nicht klas&ifizieren Gott ist iiur eiiis in iilleii ‘'pnicii M'crkpu, uud der 
Diehter muss es aucdi spin, ivie gro'-'^ odei klpiii spin IV’iilHiiig'-kipis iiuch 
imnier sein mag Aber fuit not deni iS< Imlinei^tei, der lait eeiiiem 
StiLbcben einem Gott auf die Finger schlagt 

God, or Nature, is one in His woiks, yet also manifold, whicli 
IS no contradiction, the French dramas are taken as obvious ex- 
amples of piece-work, gathered from the tiresome similarity of 
their stones alone — ^not so Nature 

Jolninn Heinrich Voss, Samtlirhe Grdichte (Komgsberg, 1802), III, 
p 304 
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Denn die Natur lat in alien iliren Wirkunffen niannigfaltip;, das Hand- 
werk aber einfaeh, und Ateni del N.itui und Fniike des Gcmea mt’a, daa 
nnch untenieilen zu uiiscrm Tioat nns durtli eine kleine Ab\i ecliHelung 
entachadigt 

Nature creates the geiuus without benefit ol Arifetotle’h advice, 
according to Lenz Sirmlaily Fr L, Stolbeig holds that God- 
given inspiration alone makes the poet . 

Dio Leiter 

Auf der Erde steliet die Leiter der Weisheit, und reichet 
An den Himmel , wir sehn wenige Sproasen von ihr 
Muliaam klininit der Gelebrte hirian, und purzelt und khmmet 
Wieder hiniin, und was hat der Gelebrte geaelin 
Unteii fachlumiiiert der Dichter auf Mooa, wie der Hirte von Kanan, 
Und es steigen zu ihm Sohiic dea Himmels herab 

Poetry is thus a natural phenomenon, not to be learned, not to be 
imitated, it is the lesult ot divine, or natural, inspiration, and hence 
knows the real truths of heaven and earth On this account as well 
as out of their whole point of view, the Sturmer und Dranger hold 
the natural, rhapsodic and inspired poet in particularly high esteem. 
Ossian and Homer are their especial favorites , sometimes Klopstock 
and Milton are classed with them. The former two are taken as 
supreme examples of the poet who creates like Nature, who in fact 
IS Nature, and needs no examples or rules in order to sing his 
feelings , thus Claudius, in his short poem, “ Ich wusste nicht 
warum ? ” 

Den gnccliischen Gesang nachahmen 7 
Was, cr auLh iiuiner Tini gef.illt, 

Nachahmen nitlit Die Grieclien kamun 
Auch nur init Einer Nabo zur Welt 
Was kuinmert inieh ilire Cultur? 

Ich laqse sie halter dahey, 

Und tiotze auf Mutter Natur, 

Ilu roller abgebroehuei Schiey 
Tiift tiefer als die feinstc Melodey, 

Und fehlt me Bcmen Mann, 

Yideatur Vetter Ossian 

The direct outburst of Nature herself, strongest in primitive 
peoples and primitive poets, is preferred to the ' culture ’ of the 

Ibid , p 24J 

Stolberg, op ctf , I , p 408 

Matthiaa Claudiua, Hammllirhe Wcikc (Hamburg, 1771-97 ), I, p 123 
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Greeks, and to imitation of it , it is felt to be more genuine than the 
latter 

When Werther’s unhappiness predominates in his soul, and when 
he even views Nature in a sombre and dismal light, he turns from 
the reading of Homer to Ossian, the nordic bard whose poetry 
springs from the ‘ dark sides ’ of Nature 

OBBian hat in ineinein Herzen den Homer verdninfjt Welch eine Welt, 
in die der Heriliche mull fuhrt Zu wandern uber die Haide, umsaust 
voin Sturnivv inde, dei in danipfenden Nebeln, die Gcister der V.iter im 
d&mmeriiden Lithte des Mondes liinfuhrt Zu horen loiii Gebiirf^c her, 
ini Gebrulle dca Waldstroiiis, halb \eiwebtes Aechzen der Geistcr aus 
ihren Helen, und die Wehklapen deh zu Tode gejainmerten Madgena, um 
die vier mooabedeckten, graabeuachsnen Steine des edelgefallnen ihrea 
Geliebten Wenn ich ihn denn finde, den ivandelnden grauen Barden, der 
auf der weiten Haide die Fiistapfen seiner Vuter sucht und ach' ihre 
Grabsteine flndet Und dann jammernd nach dem lieben Sterne dea 
Abends hinblickt, der sieh in’a ro'lende Meer verbirgt, und die Zeiten der 
Vergangenheit m des Heldtn Seelc lebendig iverden, da noth der freund- 
liche Stral den Gefaliren der Tapfern leuchtetc, und der Mond ihr bekranztes, 
siegruckkehrendes Schiff besehien Wenn irh so den tiefen Kuminer auf 
aeinor Stirne leae, ao den Iczten lerlaaanen Herrhthen in aller Krniattung 
dem Grabe zu wanken sehe, wie er immer neue schnierzlich gluhende 
Freuden in der kraftlosen Gegenwart der Sehatten seiner Abgeschiedenen 
einaaugt, und nach der kalten Erde, dem hoheii wehenden Grase niedersieht, 
und ausruft Der Wanderer wird kominen, koniinen, der itncli kannte in 
meiner Schclnheit, und fragen, wo ist der Sanger, Fingals trefliohcr Snhn? 
Sein Fustritt geht liber mem Grab hin, und er fragt vergebens nach mir 
auf der Erde 

These passages suffice to show the high esteem iii whieli this period 
held Osbiaii, who was considered to be the supreme exainjilc of the 
' natural ' poet. Needless to say, Haephersoffis ruse had not vet been 
laid bare, and yet, although ruse it was, it does not invalidate 
Herder’s insight into the “ Volkslied” and the characteristic poetiy 
of a nation, for his worlc was not built upon Ossian alone ft is, 
hoM'ever, interesting to note that Ossian, the supposed jirimitive 
poet, IS alieady removed from the real primitive stage in that he 
embodies the melancholy yearning for a better, more heroic time 
To what an extent the reading of Ossian influenced and produced 
the Bardenpoesic and the reverence for the ancient Germans, which 
came in its wake, has been fully elucidated by Lawrence M Price 
in his book, “ English-German Literary Ilelations in the 18th 


“ D } O , op evt , IV , p 292 
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Century ” An example of this is to be found in Christian 
Stolberg’s (1748-1821) poem to Burger 


O des fioldenen Tag h, da bei dem Volke Teuts 
Noch Gerpchtigkeit gait, noch, von der heihgon 
Eiclip mm ausclit, ,sie in deni richtanden 
Krpis ehrwuidigei V.iter sa^n' 

Da vom iilbernen \\ aim lautet dei liellere 

Ceiat, und lautcr voiii Sdiwall winender ISatzungon , 

Da nueh Tugend, und dii, Elbe CerinanienH, 

Treue, lehitet den lliedei ajn in b ' 

Arh, entflohn ist, eiitllobii liingst die Gereebtigkeit 
V om entarteten Stamm' \\ enigen Lieblingen 
L.iclielt Weihe nui noili, '-egnend, \om niubthclien 
Pol lieiali, die Gelloliene 

Weihc laelielte su, edier ('beruhkasohn, 

Dir, o Ilurgei, der du heiligen Druden gleieli, 

Richtor-Tugenden nbst, heiligen Barden gleich, 

Biaga’a Kranz um die Lotkc achlingst ““ 

Praise ol the old bards and druids is more than frequent in this 
period, and is usually a lorm ol national primitiyisin as we shall 
have occasion to see later 

Next to, OL better, along with, Ossian, Homei was the favorite 
among llie Ancieiits, not only betause he, too, was the naive and 
inspiied poet, but also because the -world be depicts is for many 
ol them a golden age of lieioes and gods, of patnaiclial life, of 
simple nobility and greatness among men Fr L Stolberg ex- 
presses his unmitigated admiration in a poem entitled “Homer, 
An Vater Bodmer”, 

Hell dir, Hoinei ' 

Eri'iidigt'r, entlhimmter, weinender Dank 
Bebt auf dei Lipjie, 

Sfhimmei I im Auge 
Traufelt, wie Thau, 

Hinab in deine^ Geaangea heiligen Strom ' 

Ihn goss von Ida s geweihtcm Gipfel 
Mutter Natur' 


•’Lawrence Marsden Price, English German Literary Influences, Uni- 
versity of California PiiblieationM in Modern Philology, IX (Berkeley, 
ID] 11) 

Cliriatian Stolberg, op cit , I , p 9 
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Freute Bich der stromenden Fluth, 

Die voll Gottheit, 

Wie der BonnenbcBRete Gurtel der Nacht, 

Tonend mit himnihsehen Harmonieen, 

Walzet ihre Wopen hinab in das hallende Thai' 

Ea freute aich die Natur, 

Itief ihre goldgelockten Tdthter , 

Wahrheit und Schonhcit beiigten sieh uber don Strom, 

Und erkannten in jeder Welle staunend ilir Bild' 

Ea liebte dicli frlih 
Dio hcilige Natur' 

Da deine Mutter iin Thale dieh gebar, 

Wo Siiiioia in den Skamandros Bicli ergeusst, 

Und ermattet dich licsa fallen in der Blumen Thau, 

BlicktcBt du sclion mit Dichtergefuhl 
Der amkenden Sonne, 

Die vom TliraziBchen Schneegeburp’ 

Ueber purpurne Wallungen des HclluBpontoa, 

Dich begrlisatc, in ihr flaminendea GeBiclit' 

Und es strebten sie zu greifen 
Deine zarten Hiinde, 

Von ihrem Glanze lotlilieli, in die Liift einpor' 

Da l.uhclte die Natui, 

Weilite dich, und Baugte dith an ihrer Brust' 

Bildete, wie &ie bildete die Himmel, 

Wie Bie bildete die Rose, 

Und den Thau, der vom Himmel in die Rose tnuift, 

Bildete sorgsam den Knaben und den Jungling so' 

Gab dir der Empfindung 
Flainmenden Blirk' 

Gab, was niir ilircn Schossliiigen sic giebt, 

Tlirunen joglichea Gefuhls' 

Die Btiiizende, wcldie gliibende Wangen netzt, 

Und die Baiiftere, die von zitteriider Wimper 
Riimt auf’a erbleiehte Gebichtl 
Gab deiner Seele 

Einfalt dor Tauben und des Adlera Kraft' 

Gleieli demcm Liede, 

Sanft nun, wie Quellen in des Moiides Schein, 

Donnernd und stark nun, wie der Katarakte Sturz ' 

This paeun in praise of Homer sees him as the poet completely and 
in every sense at one with Nature Nature, Truth, and Beauty 

El L iStolbei g, op cit , I , pp 120-22 
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rejoiced at his birth; Nature raised him and it is from her that he 
received his gift of song^ and^ equally important, his capacity to 
feel all human emotions and human experiences Nature, great 
poetic creativeness, and depth of feeling are thus one — in the primi- 
tive poet, particularly. 

In Werther’s days of undivided hajqiiness in Nature, Homer is 
his favorite reading On the 13th of May, 1171, he writes to his 
friend . 

Du fragst, ob du irur memo Bucher schicken sollst? Lieber, icb bitte 
dich um Gottea willen, laaa mir sic vom Hala Icb will nicht mehr 
geleitet, ermuntert, angefeuret aeyn, brauat dieses Herz doch genug aus 
sich selbst, ich brauche Wicgengesang, und den hub icli in seiner Ftllle 
gefunden in nicmem Homer ““ 

Only Homer fits in with the natural peaio of Werther’s present 
existence , he reads him in the idyllic surroundings of “ Wahlheim ” 
(letter dated the 26 of May) • 

So vortraulich, so homlich hab icb nicht leiobt ein Plurchen gefunden, 
und dahin lass ich nieiii Tihibcben aus deni Wirtsbaiise bniigen und meiiicn 
Stuhl, und ti inke meiiicii Caffee da, und lose ineinen Hoiiioi 

On the 2Htli oi August, his birthday, he receives gifts horn Lotte 
and Albert 

Es wiircn zwuy Inuhclgcn in duodez dabey, dcr klcine Wetstcinische 
Hoinei, ein Budiidgcn, iiadi deni k h so oft lerlaiigt, uiii niicb aiif dem 
Spaziergaiige niit dciii Ernestisclien nicht 7U sclilepjien 

So constant a companion is Homer to him ' 

On his pilgiimage to Ins childhood home, the di'ep and un- 
bounded feelings which tlic sight of the river inspire in him again 
turn his thoughts to the depth of feelings expressed by the heroes 
of Homer . 

Wenn ITlysa von dem ungemessenen Meerp, und von der unendlichen 
Erde spiicht, ist das nicht wahrer, menschlicher, inniger, als wenn jezo 
jeder Schulknabe sich wunder weise dunkt, wenn er nachaagen kann, dass 
Bie rund aey ““ 

In Justus Moser’s patriarchally primitive story “Die Spinn- 
stube,” the father of Selinde, the heroine, is eloquent in the praise 
of Homer on the grounds of liis simplicity and naturalness . 

] a , op (it, IV, p 223 p 207 

“Hid, p 22B “ Ihxd, p 287 
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ich habe hier noch ein Buch, welches ich oft lese Dieses ist Homer 
Hier hrtren Sie (und in dcm Augenblick l.vs er die ersle Stelle^ so ihni 
in die Hand fiel) dcr altc Nestor zitleiic ein leemg, aher Hector lehrte 
aich an mchts Welch eiiie naturliehc Schilderunp;i nef er aus Wie 
sanft, wie lieblich, wie fliosaend lat diesc Schattirunij in Verfrleichung 
Bolcher Gemdlde, woiauf der Held m cincm cinfarbigen Purpur sLeht, den 
Himmel uber sich einatiirzcn sieht, und den Kopf an einer poetischen 
Stanro iinerschrocken in die Hrtlie halt' Wodureh war aber Homer ein 
soldier Malcr pew oi den'’ Wahrlich nicht dadurch, dasa er Allea in einen 
priichtigen aber cinforinigen Modeton geatimmt, und sidi in cine einzige 
Art von Nasen verliebt' Nein, er hatte zii seiner Zeit die X.itiir ulicrall, 
wo er sie angetroflen, studirt Ei war auih unterw i ilen in die Dorfsehenke 
gegangen, und der Bchonste Ton semes ganzen Weiks 1 st ilieser, dies er die 
Mannigfaltigkeit der Natiir in iliier wiiklulien und wain en Grosse scliil- 
dert, und durcli ubertriebcne Veigiosseningen iider Vei sehoiierungen sich 
nicht m Gefahr set/t, statt hundert Holden niii einen zii belialten Er 
liesB der Helene ihre stumpfe N.ise, ohne ibr den schonen Hiigel d.irauf zii 
setzen, und Penelopeu liess ei in dei Npinnstiibe die Aufw .ii tiiiig ihrer 
Liehhaber empfangen ■’* 

Homer is praised lor liis truth of natural depiction, especially 
because he did not reduce Nature to uniformity, or fashion, but 
maintained the manifold variety of ereativeness which is her most 
essential leature Furthermore genuine naturalness is considered 
to be the esjiecial possession ol simple, country people. (Cf 
Chapter V ) 

That KJojistock. too. is sometimes dassed bv the Htuinier und 
Drangpi among the natural, rhapsodic jioets, the incident at the 
dance, whicli Weithei relates, shows fully (letter dated June 16 .)^^ 

In J M Miller's “ fSiegwart, eine Klostergesehiehte,” a leading 
of Klopstodc becomes the iiitroduetion to the dejitli, genuineness, 
truth and wealth of feeling held to be innate in the German spirit 

Erst vor kurzer Zeit leint icli, dunh memo Bime hiei, einige deutsebe 
Dichter kennen, bpsonders den Klopstock, Und da iiiubs k h gpsteheii, 
hier lat freylieh lausendmal iiiehr Naliiiing fin deii Ginit, mehr Wahrhcit 
inehi Tipfnpdai litpB, und niehr Tiefenipfundeiies , Und jptzt les nil fa^t 
best.indig deutscli 

This praise of Klopstoek, the view which braeket.s the verj 

MBaer, op ert , I , p 134 
D j 0 , op eit , IV , pp 239-40 

““Johann Martin Miller, f^iegwart, eine Klostergeschichtc (Leipzig, 
1777 ), III, p 750 
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thought of his poetry with the wonders of Nature, or considers him 
the wellspring of most penetrating feelings, is quite frequent in 
this period The above quotations will suffice, however, to show the 
reverence in which he, as a poet of Nature, and of feeling, was 
held (Cf also Der funge Goethe, Vol IV, pp 28-9, a paean on 
Klopstock in a letter to Schonborn ) 

Naturalness is always the test for poetry, thus Claudius also 
praises “Werther” because it is a natural work, full of feeling' 

VVeish nicht, nb’s ’n Geschiclit oder ’n Godicht 1 st, aber fjanz nattirlich 
gehts her, und weihs einein die Tliianen retht aua’ni Kopf heraus zu 
holen 

All the Sturm und Drang ideas about poetry considered above, 
and more, arc embodied in Fr. L Stolberg’s ‘‘ Die Insel ” Sophron, 
the hero, wishes to establish a primitivistic, natural community on 
an idyllic isle, a community which is to live in complete accord 
with the dictates of Nature and natural goodness, they will achieve 
tins only, he believes (more typical for the older lypc of primi- 
tivism) by leaving behind them all vestiges of the civilization they 
have known, anil building their own, in Nature, instead. What 
concerns us about this here is that Sojihron, to the horror of his 
friend Kallias, intends to take no books to tlie island believing that 
poetry will come to be there as it has overYwhere else Most of 
this conversation is quoted below because in the course of it we 
find a fairly complete analysis of poetry and the poet in the Sturm 
und Drang sense 

Sophron Wie kaim tnein Kallias eini-n Augcnbluk wrgesscii das3 

du* Gabe dea Gesaiigs freie G.ibe Gottca ist ' WisaensiliafLcn enveiben wir 
durth Gnterruht, der Diehtcr wird geboien Und dei vvabie Dichter 
leidet Gefahr, durch Lesung aridrer Uichtei etwaa von seiner Grosse, von 
seinem Charakter, aeincni wahren Icli, zu verlieren Von wem lernten 
ibren Gesang Homer und Ossian’ Hat an Bihabenbeit ein Dicliter Hiob, 
den iiltesten nller Dichter, iibertrolTen 

Here we find many of the ideas which wo have traced in other 
writers before poetry, being duinely inspired, cannot be taught, 
the teaching and reading of otlieis is even considered a hampering 
influence — this last a conccjit frequently voiced by the Sturm und 
Drang anti-rationalists Homer, Ossian and Job are upheld as the 

Claudiug, op ctf , I , p 80 

Fr L Stolberg, op cit , III , p, 247 
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model poets of and through Nature, poets who learned from no 
person, and are still unexeelled , only two others approach them 

Du glaubst doth wohl nicht, (lass Mill on und Klopatoek durch Lbsuii" der 
Dichter sclber so gottliche Duhter geworden sind ’ 

Kalhas Wio \jel mogcn sio glciobwohl von den Altcii gclernt Imben ' 

Soph Oliiie diese unsteibhchen Muster wuren audi sie so unsterblnh 
geworden, als sie smd 

KalUas Du sclieiust mir eben so zu verfahren, wie gcvvissc Menstben, die 
emen ainien Vogel ins Diinkle h.ingen, daunt er singe 

Soph Mir stlieiiit, diiss iili geiadc das Gegentheil thiie Icli gebc dein 
Vogel, der im Kafielit fienide Melodien zii lemon anling, die Frcilieit 
Nun wird or ini Wulde seineii kunstlosen Natiirgesaiig singeii, no lit iiiehi 
den freinden Kanai lenvouel iiat haliinen, und noch wenigcr das Gbnken- 
spiel einer Wanduhr de niubdeni er Finke odei Stieglit/ ist, wild ei 
liebhch als Sticglitz odei b'liike singen, und weiin er N.iclitigall ist, als 
Naebtigall ““ 

Natural, untaught song is preierred to any inuiation, howiner 
fanciful, each poet should sing in free accordaiite witli liis own 
nature His song will then need no tutor, hut only tliat one 
quality which is innate in the true poet 

Soph. So wie es Ivoiiies Uritei riclits bedarl, iim den Genuss eines sLlioiien 
Anblicke zu geriiessen, sondern nui eines Augea, vines selionen Gegenstandes 
und — was nieinest du, Kallias, weas bedarf es noch ? 

Kal Des Lichta, das voin Huninel koinnit' Ich tcrstelie dich g.in/, 
Sophion' Den Dichter maeht die Begeistei ung, die voiii Hminiel kommt' 

Divine inspiration from above is the poet’s inclisfiensable pi line 
moving force Sophron then discusses the nature of this jirimecal, 
poetic enthusiasm 

Rie zeigt ihm plotzlieh Diiige, feme \'oi haltnisse der Dingo, Aiialogien, 
fuhret ihn \on Gedanken zu Gedanken, leisset ihn \on Kniplindiingen zu 
Enipfindungen, auf eiric Ait, die dem feiiisteii Giubler unter den I’hiloso- 
phen, deiri genievollen, gottlichen Platon, so unbegieifliili wai, class er die 
Poesie fui iiniiiittelbare Eingebung liielt, und die Dieliter nut den Kory- 
banten * vergliib, von welcheii man glaubte, dass sie plotzlnh von eiiiem 
Mahiismii ergrillen wurdeii, in weleheni aic, ihier eignen Gedanken iiicht 
bewuast, cidl des gottlichen Wesens, holie Dinge von sicli Mpruhten, wie 
Punken aus dein fulilloseii Kiesel gelockt werdcii 


’"/lnd,pp 248 9 *”/6id,p 249 

Ihid , pp 249-50 (The asteriskh and daggers are in the original 
text, Stolherg'a ow'n notes are as follows p 219, *Piiester der Gottin 
Cybole, ivelche aiuh Deo und Demetei licisbt — Platon ini Ion ) 
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Just like Goethe, and also Lenz, Stolberg here emphasizes the 
power of poetry to know, and discover to the artist, the original, 
intrinsic inter-relationship ol all things, analogies, the progres- 
sive chain ol thought and feeling — all things whose existence not 
only depends upon but actually is essential interlocking growth, 
these are the realm of inspired poetry, the “ inward eye.” This gift 
not only can not, but ought not to be explained, according to 
Sophron In fact, the poet himself does not really know what it is 

Soph Wir wiasen nicht, was die Kraft der Popsie ini Dichtcr eigentlich 
Bel, der Dichter selbht weiss es nieht Dass abcr nicbts sie inebi in 
'BeMOfiiiiif' tact/e, als &innli(bei Anbliik, odei Pcti ,ii btiini' rle^ 

Sehoneii, das plaubc icb kiibn beb.ni)>ten zii dm tin Ucd wip .lIiiiii ist die 
Natiir' Mip naturlnb leitct sie diiidis ecrbbite Aufie den Meiisibeu in die 
Hetrai htiini; alles desseii, \ias schnn und gut ist' 

The important part played by the actual, sense-perceii ed objects 
ol Nature in Stuim und Drang, not only m then jioctiv but in 
then thinking as a whole, must be duly emphasized, 110 have seen 
it 111 other connections, as well as in reference to poetic creation, 
previously Bevoiid sa}ing that poetry is divinely inspired, the 
effect of sense-perception of the beauties of Nature is the only 
qualifying analysis Sophron essays about the true character of the 
poetic gift The sensuous and the spiritual uiulerstandiug are again 
bracketed Nature furnishes all the material needed for the 
c-xcneise of the creative activity which is poetry, since the objects 
of sense-perccptioii and the objects of spiritual contemjilation are 
inseparable, the rich and full life of the .senses and of the things 
of which they are aware (which are, of course, (jood) lead the 
spirit along the most productive path.s, along the paths of the Good. 
From this we can see what a close relationship there is between 
Sturm und Drang panthei.sm and much of their other thinking, 
even among those of the Sturmer und Dranger who iverc to all 
intents and purposes orthodox Christians 

Since the essential character of poetry is thus inspiration and 
live sense-perception, Sophron feels sure that his island population 
will sooner or later produce poets. 

Wurde der Gcmt cles Herrn iinsre Iiiael mcM nuwebeii’ ibie Kinder nicht 
erfilllen" 'Wiirde dei Dirhtcr an den Brusten oinci bo schonen Natur, 
und unter einem so gimstigen Himmelastnch, nicht milde gesauget werden 


Hid , p 250 
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in dieser herrlirhen Tochter des Oceans? nicht sanft eingewieget werden in 
Trduine einer reichen Phantaaie?*® 

La Eiviere, agreeing with Sophron, then particularly emphasizes 
the inspiring powers of pnmitive, untouched Nature 

La Riviere Dazii in einem Lande, wo die schdne und reiche Natur noch 
Junfffrau wiiie, wild und sdion, w le iinsers Rtlionbnrns Borgnymphe, durch 
kpinp Kunstplcipn nipnai hi n her Wrsi lionening entstplll' wo dcr Mensch, 
frpi \nn den encenden Vei-hiltniasen, die uiis niit wiinddrtickpndpn Fesseln 
iiirihchlingpii, iille Oph( liopfp nut freien Aiifwallungen iiiiiiger Liehe und 
V'prtrauluhKpit ansLlien wurde' wo aich jedn dpiii kiiidlulipn Gofuhlu 
|pnea tlipokritihclipn Hirtpii iiliei lasaen konnte dpi in dcr Freude aeinct, 
Herzens, auf dem Aetna luliend, ausiuft 

Aetna nicine Muttpr' nh wohn’ in 
demon Gewolhen ' 

Sihon 1 st nipiiip Ttpliausiing, und 
alles, w'elches in Traunipn 
Mir crstheinet, ist mem' * “ 

La Riviere’s point of view is the same as that expressed by Goethe 
that poetry lives only in simple, genuine and natural souls amongst 
their equally simple and natural surroundings 

Freedom, Nature and simplicity are the fertile ground for poetic 
creation 

Soph Ebon «io, mem lieber Kallias, wurden wir bald die freie Muae, 

dieses scheme Kind des Ilimmels und der Erdp, m iinsrer Insel, dem Sitz 
der Einfalt, der Fieiheit und del Freude finden 

Bei uns wurden naturbesingende Dichter crwatlipn, wekhc nirht rnit 
dem Pinscl dcr Dichthunst nachahmen, sondein nut dem /jauherstabe 
schaffender Poene jeden Gegenslaiid bcleben, jede EiHiheinung in Ilandlung 
und That verwandcln wurden 

The italicized words in this passage are Stolberg’s own, and show 
precisely what the era in which he wrote meant by poetry the 
'poetic paintbrush’ imitates but superficially, whereas tnie poetry 
is a magically creative activity, which gives life to the objects it 
depicts, and further, changes its material into action and the doing 
of deeds The contrast is between outward imitation, mere con- 
structed rejiresentation of things, and the organic creation or 
re-creation of them by the innate activity of the poetic genius 

Ibid , p 250 

“ /fud , p 251 (*Gedicht aus dem Gricchischen von memcm Bruder ) 
Ibid , pp 251-2 
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Significantly, the business of the true poet is and will be to sing 
of Nature As a specific example of what he means Sophron 
compares Job, the Biblical poet, with Thomson 

Vcrgleiclio Hiob mit Thomson Dei Ciitte Mini clir eiii Zeu lipiischuler 
scheinen, der mit Talent cm Gem.ihlde kojurt, aliei immcr kopiit, der 
kiihne Araber Mird als ein hoberes Wegen vor dir atelien, M'elcheh deine 
Augen benihrt, daas dii die Herrliehkeit Gottes sihaiiest' 

The unfavorable critic isni which Lessing had already levelled at 
the descriptive poets becomes a fatal weapon here, their work is 
lifeless and uninspired , it is merely a copy instead of a creation 
The poets of the Bible are particularly praised by Stolberg, as 
by Herder and others of this period, who considered it as the 
purest poetic expression of a 'youthful^ people most deeply moved 
by the divine spirit, or Nature. 

Siehe, Mie die Psalmiiten tins \ertraut machen mit Himmel und Erdel 
Tor ihncii tritt die Ronne ivie pin Held ziim Riege, wip em liebetruiikner 
Br.iutig.im oiiihor, der ■ui'' gpiiuni lli .intupiiuii be hen orgeht * 


Spbet wip dor gottlidio Dn liter .dips /ii bplrbcn ivpisi, und wie srlmpll cr, 
in dpi sdioiiston llar^Ldlung dos Rmnlidipii, 711 dpin hophstpn Bpgiill der 
Gotthpit koirinit, /u dim sidi pilipbpiid .nif Fliigidn der Morgenrotbe, den 
UnsidiLliareli verfolgend durdi di“ duiikeln Bfade dei alten Nadit, die er 
init seiiiPi Ffickel Piliellt' 

Diptip Iiiiligp Xlusp dpi N.itur, diesp .Siilaimtli, o wo sdiliiinmert aie? 
Wurde nidit cui Benolmpr dpi Jnsel viellpubt der Glilikhche geyn, der 
Me wicdei sddiimmern f.indp iiritpi dpiii d jifplli.iura ’ * dem ibr Herz die 
Empfindung 7,iikloplpn miihIp ‘ Idi sddiifp, .ibpi mion Ilerz wadiet ' ’ ** 
dem ^ip .ndiii.i lien Miiide, mpiiii spine Slmiinp leis’ irsdiolle ‘ Tluio 11111 
j.ut, liplip Fipiiiidinn, mpiiip .‘-idinpslei, nipinp TaiiFp, ineinp Fromnie, denn 
iiipin llnipit 1st \oll d li.iiiiM und iiipiiip LodvPii mil Nat littrojifen ’ *** 

Wold inoditp PI SIP seine NLliwpstei, wold sip din dn en Bruder npnnen, 
‘del duel TMiitler Biiiste s.uinete,’ t die Hiuste dei X.itui' ” 

The true jioet, who is (liijiiely inspiied, is aide to impart life 
to all things, and rises to the heights of poctrj' via the depiction ol 
the spiisiioiis world and of experiences — this jiassage thus bearing 
out what we have seen above Stolberg finds this particularly so 
with the poets of the Old Testament, and among then works it is 

Ibid , p 252 

^■'Ibid, pj. 252 1 (T“ 2.')2 *raj,lm XIX) (P 254 •Holm Lied 
Salomons, Kaji VIII, 5 •* Ebend Kap V, 2 •** Ebend Knp V, 2 
t Ebend Kap VIII , I ) 
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the Song oi Solomon more than any other which is to him the 
epitome of poetic expression Sensuous Nature, love, inspiration 
and the gift of poetry are inseparably related, children of the same 
Mother, moved by the same spirit (Goethe also translated the 
Song of Solomon in this period ) 

Poetry, the child of Nature, is one and undivided, imitation and 
theory to the contrary notwith.standing , Sophron unites poetry 
and the beloved 

Sojih ITnd wo’il mochte er ausnifen ‘ Nenn ist dor — Miwcii — und 
achtzig der — Aftctmunen, und dor — Thcorticn — kciuo Zalil' Aher Eine 
iBt memo Taubo, incine Fromme, Flino ist ilirer Muttoi dio liobste, und 
die Auserwahlto ihrer Muttor Da hie die Tiiohter s.ibcn, jiioisolon me 
dieselbige selig Wer lat, die hervorbrulit wie die Mnry^onrotlio ' sibbii 
wie der Mond? aiiserw.ihlt wie die Sonne? hehr wie walloiido Falinon der 
Heerachaaren ’ ’ * 

0 daa biat du, licilige Nntunnuse’ Du sclilummerst in don Aiinen doinor 
Mutter' 

Sophron, praising the naturally inspired jioets of all time, comes 
also to Ossian 

Ihr kennet alio Oasian Web lieu DiiliLor k,inii man uIki iliii Mot/on ' 
Man hi au( lit ihn nur aufzusi hlagen, uni ubiiall dio si boiihto, iiblsfo ro°sio 
zu flnden Eiiiinort ouch seiner Aniede an die Soiino, ‘ d-ii ciddli!' irim ii 
Hmiiiielaaohn, dom dei West aufgethan hat dio Thoie /inn Botto soinoi 
lluhe Die D ojfon korniiien deiiie Sdiiine zu sohon, sie oiliohoii iliio /itLorn 
den Ilauptoi, sie sehon dich liebonsiv ui dig in doinoin Sihlumnioi, aboi 
schauern zuuUk nut Fiiroht Huh' o Sonn’ iii domor (liatt'gou Ilaldo, 
in Fieude soi dome Wiodorkuiift ' ’ * 

Ebon so scliun sind seme Gesangc an die Moi gonsoniio, an don IMniid, an 
den Abondsterii 

Kallias, now almost completely won o\er to doing without the 
inherited poetry of past ages, raises the final objection tliat tlic 

‘"/hid, jip 234 5 (P 255 * Ilolie Lied iS.iIoinuns, Kap VI, 7, 8, 9 
‘ SehrOLklioh wie die Heerspil/en ’ steht in uiisroi IToboisi t/uiej Iih 
habe sie an dioser Stollc fui die franzosisohe vcilasson IV o Luthoi nboi 
den Sinn nioht veifelilt, da hat ilin nodi keiii andiii doutsdiei Uobersot/or 
unbeatraft veilasscn — In cuiiiiection with this statement by Stolhorg it la 
interesting to note Sdiubart, VII p 2('8 He Uioie defonda Luther 
against modern tiansbitnra, and takes IJioir appearance as a sign of the 
degeneiate tunes — **Ebond K<ip VliJ , .3 ) 

‘"/hid, pp 25.3-6 (P 255 » Ossian, Vol I , pag 209 Anfang von 
Cariicthura ** Endo von Carthon, Vo] I, jmg 200 Anfang von 
Darthula, pag 218, 219 Songa of Selma, der Anfang, pag 291, 292 ) 
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island would lack certain types of poetry, principally the Epopee 
and the Drama Sophron considers this dearth no loss, and, in 
discussinfr the National-Epopce, feels that it is too limited, and 
lacks universal appeal It is interesting to see why this view is 
not at odds with Herder’s theory Thci latter’s demand was lor 
national, but not eiicliisively nationalistic, poetry Herder sought 
the expression, tliroiigh the jioet’s own and hence best-knoivii media, 
namely his language, (ustoins, etc, of that which is eteinal and 
universal to man everywhere These eternal c|ualities and experi- 
ences, or, let us say, life at all, have gone into the coming to be of 
every nation the jioet who truly expresses the character of tlie 
“'rock whence he was licwn ” must and will express just these, or 
his work is no aliiding jioetiy Not just the outward thing, but 
the whole spiiit wliuh produced it matters to poetry, tins is 
original, jinmeial In this sc'iise each nation and all that contri- 
butes to its having come to be is a symbol for the Universal , this 
latter is no vague and nelniious chimera, Init neither can it, an 
all-permeating force', be expressed by itself, it must always be 
expressed througli some concrete medium, and Herder said that 
this nic'dium should be one’s own natiiial one, instead of a bor- 
rowed tool winch one u^cs onh' iiiipcrtVc tl v The tlius limited 
sfojic ot the Xa^ idiial-l'J popee dctei^ Sophron troiii wanting it on 
the island, Stnim ciiid Diang jirimitnisin cnjire^ses sjiintual 
internationalism 

ftophron Nation, il Rjioppen Intlen wir mcht, dir>^e linbon nur gliinz- 

enclf F/jioc ben /iim (Ji _:i'nst,inclc ciiid iiiim'i s.infti h ('ilml, iierde me 
rweicleiitii,'- yimi" noi ’ii ulin/eni \bei welilie^ Volk b.d jetzt einen 
(jlc'fcenst.ind /in Xaliounl llpojiee' 

Heini.iden kcjiiiile jide-- \ oik ImIhoi, .iliei N.ition.il Ih'oi/i i n 7 Die beiden 
Hoinei e niisier Zc'it b.iben m idleieiii niece sub iibei d.is Iiiteiehac 
ein/elner Dandei eiliolmi, b.iben niilit K.ilion.il Clef enst inde, sonderii 
(leeeii'iLiinde, well tie die fr.inze XleiiM bbeit .iiiffehen in ibiiii beiligen 
E]) 0 ]ieeii liesiinicen J..in sidiliei I’liif; '•liiiide .mill iinMiii Diibteiii fi ei , 
aber niiht jecles lain t.iusend zeinit einen "Milton ocler einen Klopstoek ““ 

Sophron and Kallias tlieieupon discuss the gloiious tuture for 
poetry on tlie island, poetn spiinging iioin \atiii<‘ and rc-instated 
in all its natural rights and beauty in tlie socictv ot men, their 
hopes express a forward-looking jinmitiMsm 

Ihid , p 2.57 
10 
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Hohe Harmome wild ulier bebendcn Saiten 
Schweben, ubcr deni Hauth der Fluten, iiber der Jungfrau 
Seclenvollerem Haueh' denn heiliger Dichter Entzuekung 
Wird sieh rein in die Heele des ^^'onnetrunknpn rigiessen, 
VVelcher die Melodie au'? toneiiden Hallen heriorruft, 

Dass del hnlie Cesang wie seme Braut sie umaiine' 

Melodie' du keupthe Gcijiielinn cdler Gcsiinge, 

Dieh auch haben entnervte Jahrhunderte frevelnd entweihct, 
Deinen liebliehen Reiz an isehatnlnse Liedei vergeudet, 

Oder an seelenloaen Gepaiig, der kraftloa iiachsclilieh, 

Wcnn du geschlungen an ihn m gluhendem Tanze dich wandteat 
Siehe, nun wirat du als bluhendea Weib, iiiit folgsanieii Fu‘men, 
Wahrer llnhter Gesaiig in trauliilier Kinti .u ht lieirleiten, 
Feurig den feiirigen, eilcnd den eilenden, aanft den sanfteii, 
Hingeachniolzen mit ihm, nut ihni gen Himmel crlioben' * 


Many elements in Herder’s ideal of jioetry iiifliiemed wliat be- 
came a decidedly nationally primitivistic trend Herder, when 
speaking of ‘folk-poems,’ meant any jioetie work which gives 
original and charactengtic expression to the spirit and intrinsic, 
or universal, nature of a nation Yet we have already seen the 
manner in which his views led to the intense patriotism of a group 
like the poets of the Gottingen Ilainhund in reference to the 
“Barden poosic ” Similarly, the emphasis he placed upon naivete, 
simple, unspoiled naturalness, untutored expression of pure feeling 
and irrational belief, and upon unmitigated natural forcefulness — 
this contributed on the one band to the point of view which upheld 
the lolk-songs of the nation against the ‘poetic’ production of 
learned authors, and which, on the other hand, eicntiially made 
Populantai the criterion for poetry A further result of this new 
interest in national literary and histonral tradition is evidenced 
in the writing of a drama like “ Gotz von Berlichingen,” in poetry 
like “ Hans Sachsens poetische Sendurig ” (with its return to the 
old Kmtielvers^) , and “Pater Brey ”, in Burger’s ballads, notably 
“Lenore”, in the penchant which the Gottingen poets had for 
putting many of the old folk tales into poetry , and finally, in the 
interest in the inherited popular legends, such as Faust Maler 
Muller, too, wrote a Faust drama in this period, and also dramatized 
the life of Genoveva The preference for all that was “ altdeutsch ” 
led to a new interest in and revival of the poetry of the Minne- 
sanger, and to many a poem written in this style. Bodmer was the 

p 258 (*Auh cinem ungedruckten Fragment Die Zukunft ) 
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pioneer in rediscovering and calling attention to the national epics, 
such as the Nib clung enlied, and to the Middle High German lyrus 
as well The absorption in these works continued and grew alter 
his time, culminating in the studies of the nineteenth centiii^ 
llomanticists and their followers. It must he borne in mind that 
the generation of Sturm und Drang looked upon the Minnesong 
poetry as hcing naive as well as ' old -Germanic ’ , they cither did 
not know, or overlooked, its highly conscious aitistic origin and 
to what an c.xtent it was socially, formally determined However, 
this does not change the fact that their preference was for the 
'primitive,’ or natural inspiration m poetry, first, because they 
believed that this branch of the literary tree was " natural ” — 
particularly as contrasted with the multitude of learned Latin 
poetry current in the Middle Ages — , and secondly because they 
dealt with a rather limited part of the Minnesong, as we shall see 
presently Though Vollcslied occupied many of them more at 
this time than Mtnnesang, the two types were not held strictly 
apart Herder’s original concept ot Volhslied, the wide meaning 
he gave to the teim, (ould well include the Minnesong poetry It 
must be 1 cineniheied that Heidei's rollcction, Volkslieder ” (1778, 
1779), includes Shakespeaie, Sophocles and Sappho, to mention 
hut a tew, as well as sudi folk-songs (in the more general meaning 
of the term) as “ Mdward, Edward ” 

Gottfiied August Burger eiithusiiistieally adopted the tenets of 
Herder and Perty esjiecially the elements concerning 'national’ 
poetry, or folk-songs The latter’s collection, "Eeliques of Ancient 
English Poetrv,” had alreadv appeared in a Gottingen edition in 
1767 In 1767, in Boie’s "Deutsches Museum” appeared r)Urger’s 
" Herzensausgiiss uher Volkspoesic ” under the pseiidoni'm of Daniel 
Wunderlich Here he deplores the artifu lalitv, learnedness, and 
borrowed, foreign nature of German jioetry, in order to he real 
poetry, it should return to its own roots of being 

Dio deutscho Muse sollte liillig nidit ,uif geleliite Tleispii pehen, 
Rcnderii iliren Natiiikatoilusimis zu Hause aiisuondig lemon Wo steht 
abor nn dentaolien Nntiuk.itechisinus gostlineboii, da^a sio freinde I’han- 
taaien und Ernplindungen oinholcn odei ibre eigene in fremdo Mummerei 
hullen solle? Wo sUdit’a poaohriGben, dan aio koine deutache Menachen- 
apraclic, aondein lel tivan cine Gotterapriir he atammeln soil? — Gotter- 
Bpraehe'' — Dasa os den liebeti Golt erbarme' — Diese Gotterspraclie, die viele 
unaerer Musens.iiiglinpc lallen wollcn, ist oft iiicbta andeiea ala rauhea 
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Lf)wen- und StieifielinUl, I-tosswichem, Wolffepeheul, Ilundi-pebell und 
Gdnsegeschnatter Anatatt dun Strom dca Gesangs voin m.ililuhen Abhange 
mit diatinktem, vernehinbaren Wolilptlon dahinstromcn /u laaspn, atellt 
man aich auf eine sfhrnffe Felsrnspitjie, wiift unter gi.iHalu'hen V'erzuck- 
ungen den Kopf in den Nacken, verdreht die Augen und aturzt sein 
Kriiglein mit iinvei iiehnihehein, verwineiideni GeraiiMho hiilpuil hiiiab, 
und am Knde lat a doi li wohl niiht so viel, dass eine Muike aieh daiaua satt 
tnnken kann 

Ilieran, ihr deutHdum Duhter, iiu ht aber an deni kalten und 
tragen Publikum, liegt es, dass euie Oeduhte niibt diiich das gauze 

Volk gang und gabe sind 

As antidote for this comjdctply false foundation, the cause of 
unnatural poetir, Burger recommends “ das so oft beschriene und 
zitierte^ aber so seltcn gelcsene Buch der Natur” A poet must 
also know the people 

. Man lerno das VoJk ini ganzon keniien, man eiktiniligo seine j’liaiitasie 
und FUhlbarkeit, uin jene nut gehorigen liildun zii fiillen iiinl tin diese 
das reclite Kaliber zu trellen Alsdanii den Zaiiberst.ili dc's nuturlKhen 
Epos gezuckt' Das alien mi Gew immel und Anfiiibi geset/t ' N'or den 
Augen der I'hantasie \orbiMge)agt' Und die gnldinen Pfeile abgesclioh- 
sen! Dibs »ei daa rechte Nonpliisultia nllei Poesie' 

Such natural, virile, imaginative and alive poetry mmU appeal to 
every sort ol person, says Burger This is real poetry, as over 
against verse-making 

. Die Natur, Venn leh nicht gewaltig irre, wciset der Pocsio das Oebiet 
der Phantasm und Empfindung, liergegen das Reich des Veistandes und 
Witzes einei aiideien Dame, der Versmaiherkunst, an 

This View IS of a piece with all we have seen hclore in the wav of 
Sturm und Drang anti-rationalism Siiiee artistic creation, parti- 
cularly poetry, flourishes through imagination and feeling, it can 
not come Irom reason, true poetry, using these faculties, is found 
in the folk-song 

Aber der Zauberhtab des Epos, der den Ajiparatiis der Pliantasie und 
Empfindung beleben und in Aufrulir aetzen soil, ist nni m venigen 
Handen Wo er noih am erbten und leubtesten zu finden ist, das 


G A Burger, Aus Daniel M'undcrhchs Buih Deutsthe Liteiatur in 
Entwitkliingsreiheri, Reihe l^y, Iriationalisniiis, Band (i Von deutscher Art 
und Kunst, brag von H liindermaiiii (Leipzig, ]93.'>), pp 307-8 
‘^Ihid, p 308 
"‘/fcrd, p 308 
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Bind unaere alten Volkalieder Seit kurzem erat Bind einige eclite SOhne 
der Natur ihm hier auf die Sjiur peraten 

Dieae alten Volkalieder bieten dem reifendcn Diehter cm aehr wielitigea 
Studium der naturheli poetisdien, besondera der lyriHehen iind epiBcli- 
lyriHclien Kunat dar Kie aind ineist, aoivolil in Phantaaie ala Ernp/indung, 
wahro Auaguaac einheinnaLlier Natur 

Natural popular poetry is loiisulered the true embodiment of all 
that IS really jioetiCj even the lowliest is said to express some of 
these qualities 

In jener Abaieht hat ofteiH nieiii Obr m der Abeiiddainmerung dem Zauber- 
Hihalle der llalladen uiul (Jasieidiaiier iinter den Linden des Doifa, auf 
der Bleielie iind in den S[nniis(ubeii gelauselit Selten ist mil eiii soge- 
nanntca iStiukclien zii imiinriig und tilbein geweaen, daa niclit wenigstena 
etwaa, und aollt es iiuth nur ein I’lnHelatrieh des inagiacli rostigen Kolorits 
geweaen aein, poetisch niRli eibiiiiet liiitte Gai herrheli und seiner ganz 
alleiil l.iHst sail liier.iiis der \oi(i.ig der Ballade und Roinanze nder der 
lynadien mid episdi lyi ladien DiditaiL — ilenn beides lat eins' und alles 
Lyrisdie und Episdi-Lyriselie aollte Ballade oder Volkalied sein' — gar 
herrheli, sag’ icli, liiast ei auh hieiiius erleinen'’” 

The high position which Ilurger ascribes to the Volkslied and its 
premised innate {loetn (jualities may lack in critical sensitivity, but, 
as a jihase ot iirimiti vislic thinking, needs no fuither comment, 
lie goes on to say that poetry will only return to its natural 
vitality through lusion with the ])opular spirit 

Durch I’ojiularitat, niein' nil, soil die I’oesie das leder werden, wozu 
Hie Gott eisdialTen und in die Seeleii der Aiisei wilhlten gelegt hat 
Lebendigei Odeni, der idier a Her Meiisehen Hei/en und Sinnen hinwcht' 
Odein Gottes, der voiii Uchlaf und Tod iiiifwecki, die Bliudcn sehend, die 
Tauben hoi end, die Lahnien gebend iiiid die Aussutzigen rein niaeht' Und 
das alles zum lied und Eroiiiinen des Menschengeschlechts in diesem 
Jammertale' 

The spirit ot the nation is considered longiueiit with Nature and 
the lile-giving breath oi (tod, all three together yield the real 
secret and niagii ol })oetry, this can be louiul in a lovingly caietul 
reading ol these poems, so that Jturger ends by asking that a 
German Percy arise to collect German folk-songs and discover 
their wonders 

Although Erich Schmidt, in his “ Charakteristiken,^’ in dealing 

“"/tid,p 309 “■‘7fnd,p 309 llxd , p 310 

Eiidi Schmidt, ('hurakln iihLin (Beihn, 1880), p 204 
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with Burger'^s Lenoie/^ points out that SurgePs programmdtic 
love for folk poetry was largely mutation of Herder and not 
original conviction^ and although Schiller in his not unjustified, 
though biting, criticism of Huger implied that his popular 
simplicity was in fact often banal commonness and hurly- 
burly childishness, nevertheless. Burger made what was a move- 
ment ot the times his own foundation for poetry, and in 
attempting to carry it out was of great influence upon others. 
The effect of Lenore ” can not be underestimated, certainly 
not if one were to judge by the histones of literature' Follow- 
ing then in Herder’s, and in Burger’s wake, there appeared 
many ballads and other poems making use of old folk tales and 
legends, or written in the naive and simple tone of the Volkslied 
Such poems are legion, and can not all he given here (For a con- 
siderable compilation see 11. K Prahl’s edition of Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben’s ‘ Unsere volkstumlichen Lieder ’)^“ To mention just 
a few of Burger’s best known poems in this popular tone “ Lenore,” 

" Der Wilde Jager,” “ Des Pfarrers Tochter von Taubenham,” 

“ Kaiser und Abt,” etc A similar wealth of tins type of poetry is 
to be found in the woiks of Ludwig Heinrich Chiistoph Ilolty 
(1748-76). lie, too, wrote many ballads containing such old 
folk-talcs, and wrote many of his poems in the simple, narrative 
and conversational style peculiai to this sort of poetic expression, 
cf Toffel und Kathe,” or Adelstan und Koschen,” among many 
others 

Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart, in his aiticle on what con- 
stitutes a poet, agrees fundaniontally with Burger 

Populantat odcr Volhsunnigkcit h.alte icli nut Burger n fur eine der 
voTzugliLhatcn Eigcnsi haften cines DiclitcrB Wen nur Wonif^e verttehen, 
der kann unini(p;hch jcnc gotthehe Einf.ilt haben, die fur jeden Menstlien 
ion Kchlu litem \'i‘rslandu \eiht.uidliLh und cin&clmcidend ist Je starker 
und daurender die Eindriuke eines Jlnhteis bei der Nation sind, je 
grdssei lat or IV le gross smd in dieseiii Uetrailite Homer, Osaian, Shake- 
speare nnd Cileiiii m den Wiikungen seiner Kiiegslieder auf die Preussen' — 
Alle diesc Wirkungen. konnten olme Popularit.it nielit hervorgebraclit 
werden "" 


” Hoffmann von Falleraleben — K H Pralil, Vnsere volkstumlichen Lieder 
(Leipzig, 1900) 

C F D Schubait, Gcsammclte Schiiftcn and Schicksale (Stuttgart, 
1839-40), VI, p 133 
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The particular gift of the poet^ by means of which he speaks to 
the people is again considered to be “ god-like simplicity ” — this is 
the measure of his greatness, and the secret of his umversal appeal, 
for his appeal to the general public is considered proof positive that 
he IS giving expression to the essence of their nature, their national 
characteristics Popularitnt seems to refer to the essential human 
and national roots of the jieople rather than to the mean ‘ average ’ 
taste It assumes, of course, the innate natural goodness of the 
people 

The belief in sturdy eartliiiicss as a manifestation of true natural- 
ness IS one ol the salient points of the literary views held by the 
generation of Sturm iind Drang Burger gives expression to this 
as follows 

Tiber die Dichterregel 

Non satis csf piilchra cue poonata, dulcia sunto 

Et quocunque voleiii, aiiimum auditoris agunto 

' Sehon sciii rcichet iiicht hin, auch wurzig iiiusse das 
Lied sein, 

Und dcs Hoiers Geniut Imkcn, voliin cs nur willl ’ 

Diosea Gohoiiriiiis der Kunt,L \frriet cm unsterbheher 
Mmster 

.ledem gel.ing <1111 li das Ivied, der das Geheinuiis ergnff 

Aber hoit gestern veistebn die Ki.inier scliolabtischer 
Schonbeit 

Jene besiegendo Kuti‘’t bcsser, als Stumper Horaz 

Lecke, so will 111.111, die Form nur btliiinlKli, ibr wass- 
riihtei Tnhalt 

lUiirhe nil lit widil und iiiilit well, hi hmecke iiiclit sauei 
noth miss' — ■ 

lleiiieiii Oi'iims Dank, diiss er, o grubelnder Srliillei, 

Nicht das Kegelgebiiii, das du erbaiiet, bewoliiit ' 

Tiaim' wir hllttcii alsdaiin an du, btatt Fullc des 
Leichtuiiis, 

Die uns nuliit und erquickt, emeu gai luftigen Siliatz''^ 

Poetry which lacks the spicy qualities ol real Lie is but a weak 
and watery ' thing, unable to move the feelings one way or the 
other, it IS the ineit product ot superficial ruli's Burger think-H 
it fortunate tliat Schillei’s innate genius has better sense than to 
dwell 111 the system ot rules which SchillePs speculative bent has 

Gottfried August Bui pci , (lidichie, von E Consentius (Berlin — 

Leipzig— Wien— Stuttgart, 1914), II, pp 140-1 
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evolved — speculation can produce only dearth of that wealth of 
fullness ot life which is and must be the soul of poetrv 

Another manifestation of the true naturalness indispensable to 
poetry is originality 

Mi'ister-KatechisniUB 

Nur dies fjeljeut die Kunst deni Sleister fur und fur 
Zuvor veiHteh’ duU sellmt, und dann g'efalle dir' 

In Justus Moser’s arlulo “ Ueber die deutsrhe Sjirache und Liter- 
atur,” published in 1781^ we find the same sentiments which w'c 
have been tracinij in the other wi iters ot Sturm und Dran^ lavor- 
ing national poetry over foreign importations oi imitations , pre- 
ference for natural as over against learned poetry, a relative view 
of each type of national art, and hence the demand for a return 
to national originality iii order to hnd Natuie He begins by 
deploring that the king (Frcdeiick II), who lias done so nnuh 
for Germany, does so little for German literature and holds it in 
such low esteem 

Allein dieaos Boheint nur nicht in Bcininii I’lane /u lugen, dasb wn bei 
den Gricchen, Lateinern und Finnzosoii zu IMaikle fielien, und das]cnifre 
von Frcniden boreeii odor kaufen solleii, ivns wir selbst diiheini hulien 
kdnnen Hier leiniisse ich den HauHiater, und Sie haben, iiieiner ileituuig 
nach, Rcoht zu fraireii ob wir nuhf solbst unsio Eiiben also zicbeii Iconrieii, 
dass sio den hiutosten, lux listen und reinsteu Stuiiiin peben, dire Kione 
hoch empur trapeii, und so wenip in den Aesten sohron, ids ion Moose 
bekumnicrt weiden, odcr ob wii solelie von einem fi anzosisi hen Kuiist- 
gttrtner zustiit/cn und aufsi hnit/elii, und iinsie Waldei in einen regulaiien 
SternbiiscU vei wundcln lassen sollen '' Mit andei ii Woiten oh mr iiiclit 
besaer tliun, unare G()tzc von Jicrhchinqcn, so wie es die Zeit bnnpen wird, 
zu der ihrer Niitur cipnen Vollkoninienlieit aufzuziphen, ala ganz zu \er- 
werfen, oder sie nut alien Sclionbeiten cinei fremden Nation zu veizieren? "" 

Though the ideas Moser presents here do not differ from nor add 
to those others which w^e have seen lieiore, their apjiearaiiee is 
additional proof of their ubiquity in this jieriod We see here also 
the particular objection against imitation of the Frencli, and the 
preference for otvn, tliougli less delicate, growths Moser goes on 
to stress the importance of each nation’s characteristic productivity 

und iminer coi auspc'setzt, duss iinaer Klimii an gut als andre seine 
eigncn Fruchte babe, die zu unsern Bcddrfnissen wie zu uiiaemi Vergniigen 
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vorzuglich bcstiminet Bind, bo dunkt niicli, dasa wir allomal am sicheraten 
handeln, aolche so gut ala inoglicb zu crziek'ii, und wenn wir dieaen 
Zwcck eihalteui, so muhaen sie auch in dieaer Art sthon und gross werdon, 
deim AJles in der \^'flt lat doih niir lelativ srhon und giosa, und die 
Euhel geht in iliiein Rei Iite \or dei Olire Das von dem Konige so selir 
hei untergeaetzte iSturk (Jutz von Iterluhmgcn lat immer ein edles und 
sclujnes I’roduct un.sers llodens, ea hat recht Vielen geschmeckt, und ich 
sfhc niolit ah, waruui wii deigleichen nicht feiiier zielien sollen, die 
Iwicliste Vollkoinnienheit wird vielleicht durdi langere Kultur koniinen 
Alles, was der Konig damn auszuaetzen hat, besteht daiin, dass ea cine 
Pkiidit spi, die iliin den Gauinen zusaniniengezogen habe, und weldie cr 
auf seiner Tafel nidit verlange Aber das eutsdieidet ihren VV ei th noih 
nn lit Der Zungen, weldie an Ananas gewohnt sind, wird holIentliLh in 
nnseriu Vaterlande eine gei inge Zahl seiii, und wenn von eineiii Volks- 
stueke die Kede 1st, so muss man den Gesdiniatk der Holleule bei Seite 
setzen Dei beste Gesang fui uiisre Nation 1 st iinstieitig ein Baidit, der 
sie zur \'u thcidigiirig- ilu es Vkiterlandes in die iSdiladit siiig't, dei beste 
Tiinz, der sie auf die Jbitteiie fuliit, und das beste Sdiaiis])iel, was ihnen 
hohen Muth giebt, nidit aliei, was deni tdiw adieu Aussdiusse des Men- 
schengesdiledits seine leeren Stunden rertreibt, oder das Ileiz einei Ilof- 
diine sehinelzen macht "* 

The emphawKS on the relatire \alue ot eiieh kind of perfection in 
its owni way and heiico the iiitiiiisu value ot eadi kind in so far 
as it IS jierlerit in its owni way, is one and tlie same with the Sturm 
mid DraiifT em[)hasis on niauifoldness, and wealfh oi vaiietyj as 
over against unilonnity Moreoier, Mosei, (piite in keeping with 
ideas w'e have tound lictoie about simjilKity and nalunilness going 
hand in hand with true jioetry, jiays slight attention to the opinions 
of the court as far as liteiatuie is concerned^ on the same basis 
he u])holds the iialuiai, lough and eceii loaise strength oi a drama 
like “ (loiz ’’ as well as tlie fighting songs oi the ‘ Ifards ’ Poetry 
should be a part of hie, and not a pastime lor enervated sophis- 
ticates 

The learned uoild is lespoimilile lor the negleit of natne origin- 
ality, and tor imitation oi foreign styles 

Die wahre Uisadie, waruui Deutsdilaiid uadi den Zeiteii del AIinrieHinger 
wiedor leisunkeii, Oder so laiige in dei Kultui hciiier Spiadie und der 
sdioiien Wihseiisdiaften uberhaujit zul uekgebliebeii ist, ai-beinet inir haupt- 
Stiehlidi darin zu liegen, d.iss wii iiiiiiiei Miii lateiiiisdi gdelirtcii Alannein 
erzogen said, die unsie einbeimisLlicn Fiiidile c ei .able ten, und lieber 
italiAmsdie odei fi aTizuhi-icbe von mittchnasBiger Gute ziehen, ala deutsche 
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Art und Run'll zur Vollkommenheit bringen wollten, ohne zu bedenken, 
daBB wir auf dieae Weiae niclits hervorbringen konnten, w.ia jenen gidallen 
und uns Ehre bringcn wuide ““ 

Moser, too, considers the period of the Minnesang a period of 
genuine and original national productivity, and hence of great 
poetry The later importation of alien fruits, to the resulting 
detrimental neglect of the native, gave rise to an ‘ art’ whose lack 
of genuineness could appeal neither to those from whom it was 
borrowed, nor to the native people, with whom it had little, if 
anything, in common In other words, he agrees with Herder’s 
view of the nature of true poetry Moser compares these imjior- 
tations to hot-house plants which need special nurture 

Kie zogen Zwergbiiume und Spalierli.iuine und allerlei sc hone Knippel, die 
wir nut Strohmatten wider den Fiost bedceken, nut Mauern an die Srrane 
zwingen, oder nut kostbarcn Treihh.iusein heiiu Leben erh.ilten niUMsten 
Und euiigc unter iiiis w.iron thoiiflit peniig zii pliiulieii, d.i'-s mu diese iiiisre 
lialbreifen Fruehte den Frc iiideii, bei denen sie iii spi iiiiplii h zu llause Bind, 
als Seltenheiten zusehiekeii kcmiiten Me M.iren sled/ gemie:, zu denken, 
dass dui Itali.iner nut iins in uii.ein in feuc liter Liift gebaueteii (Irottcn 
schaudein warden, aie, die (Jcssvtit, ScJiaferliutte alien unsern Ktist- 
barkeiten von dichei Art \oizielien ““ 

Moser believes that the beginning has already been inadc for 
great native German poetry 

Schon und giuss aber keinnen unsre Fioducte weidi'ii, w’enii wir auf den 
Grunden foitbauen, wfelclie Klopstock, (lociht, Hiin/cr und andeie Neiieie 
geleget haben ihr Zw'eck ist die Veredlung einheiniiSLlier FroduLte, 

und dieser verdient den dankbarbten Ueifall der Nation, so wup er ilin 
auch wirklich crliielt, ehe diese m ihrem lierzliLlien Genusse von den 
alien verwoliiiteii Liebhabern der auswartigen Selionbeiten gestorct, und 
dureli den Ton der Heirn und Damen, die eiiic Pariser Pastete dem beaten 
Stueke Rindfleiach voiziehen, stutzig geuiiKlit W'urden 

He then goes on to analyze “ Gotz ” from a very nationally 
primitivistic point of view 

Qoethens Absicht in seinem Gotz von Beilielimgen war gewaas, uns eine 
Samnilung von Gemaldi'n nus dem National Leben unarer Vorfahren zu 
geben, und una zu zeigen, W'as wir h.itten und w.ia wir konnten, w’eiiii wir 
einmal der artigcn Kamnierjungfern und der witzigen Bedienten auf der 
franzoaisch-deutaehen Bdhne inude waren, und, wie billig, Veranderung 
Buchten . . 
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Daneben sollten dieae Partien wahre einheinUBche Volksstucke sein, 
er wahlte dazu ntterlichc, lundlichc und burfierliche Handlungen emer 
Zeit, worm die Nation noeli Oiiginal war, und der iilte Ritter den junjicn, 
wie der alte Kanzler den jungen Kaiizler, ohne fremde gelehite Hiilfe 
erzogen hatte "" 

The Sturmer und Dranger look back upon the period when Gotz 
lived as other primitivistic thinkers look upon the Golden Age, 
because at Gotz’ time they deem men to have been strong, hearty 
and forcefully self-reliant , the nation to have been original and 
active, and most truly itself Hence the poetry of and about this 
period finds especially great favor. 

Moser’s next point, again related to the concept of variety and 
many-sidedness, which we found before, raises another typical 
Sturm und Drang belief namely, that beauty in art is not a thing 
in itself, a firm rule based on only one set of dimensions, but that 
it IS rather an innate quality consisting in the native and original, 
varied, perfection of each type in its own way - 

Der Weg, welehen die Italmner und Kianzosen erw.ililt haben, ist dii'ser, 
dass sie zu sehr der Sclionlieit guopfeit, aich davon hohe ideale geinacht, 
und nun Allea verworfen haben, hicb nicht BOgleub dazu scbicken 

wollte Hieruber ist bei ilinen die duhtensche Natur verarmt, und die 
Mannigfaltigkeit verloren gegangen Der Deutsche hmgegen hat, wie der 
Englander, die Mannigfaltigkeit der hoili'-ten iScluuilicit vorgezogen, und 
lieber ein plattes Gesicht niituiitei nls lautei Ilabiehtsuasen malen 
wollen . 

VVekher von dieacn beiden Wogen sollte nun aber wohl der beate aein ? 
der Weg zur Einforniigkeit und .\imutli in der Kunst, nelilien iina der 
Conventionawohlstand, der verfeinerte Gesihnnuk und der sogeiianntu gute 
Ton zeigen / odcr der t\’eg zur Mannigtall igkeit, den una dei allinaihtige 
Schopfer eroffnet? Ich denke iiiiiner, der letztere, oh er glenh zur Ver- 
wilderung fuhien kiiiin Denii ea bleiht doi h ivohl eiiie unstieitige Vt ahr 
heit, daaa taiiseiid MannigfaltigKeiten, zur Emheit gestiimut, jnehi Wiikung 
thun ala cine Einheit, worm nui funfe ceraammclt aind, und dasa ein 
zweichongea Heihg von Bach etwns ganz andeia aei, ala die sihonste Aiie, 
dieae mag noch so Iieblich klingen 

Selbat die Macht, womit der Geai liin.ick an den engliarhen G.irten jetzt 
ganz Europa uberwaltiget, kann uns lehreii, dasa der Weg zur Maiinigfaltig- 
keit der wahre Weg zur Grosae aei, und dass, wenn wir nnht ewig m dem 
Ton der Galanterie, welcher zu Zciteii Ludewigs XIV herradite, bleiben 
wollen, wir nothuendig einnial zur inaiinigfaltigeii Natur wieder zuruck- 
kehren, aua dieaer von neuem achopfen, und eiiie groaseie Meiige von 
Nnturalien ala bisher zu vereinigen auchen muaaen, oder unare Stheke 
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werden zuletzt so fi-in und tiiedhch werden, wie eine Erzahlun" von 
Marmontd, iii dci rn.iii uni eiiiem Blick den Faden sehen ka.un, wodureh 
aie zusaiiimeiifrehalten uird ““ 

Moser is throughout opjiosed to the delicate, evclusive, con- 
structed tyj)e of Mieautv ’ whnh lacks the vitality and hence the 
greater intriiisic heauty of a more varied creativeness The latter 
way IS exemplified in the endless variety of creatures and things 
extant, each of which is individual and original Furtlierraore, 
this wealth of creativitv is integrated, hut again it is preferred 
because it bespeaks a unitv based upon a manifohlni'ss, as (oniparcd 
with a shallow unity resulting from a negatively constructed 
uniformity This latter, says Moser, is poverty, whereas the essence 
of Nature’s way of creation, c\on when ugly. giotcs(]ne, or crass is 
that richness wlinh alone leads to gieatness. He further finds 
this to be equally true of language in speaking of the German 
language he Ba 5 's 

8u' ist, so selir sie sitli ,ui> h sc it <lo(1s< hcth Zi'ileii bou-ulicrt hat, 
ich frestehe es, in iiuincliem Bctiiulit iioch inuner ann , abor das ist der 
Fehler alter Bin hs|iriK'hpn, und am niehrsten der friinzosischen, die wie- 
derum so sc-lii freieinigct, vcufcuneit und cerschonert ist, class ui.in kaum 
ein machtipes, robes oder schnuniaes Bild darui nusdrvuken kann, ohne 
wider ihren Wohlstand zu sundigi'n Die cnehsche Sprache ist die eiiizige, 
die, wie die Nation, Niehls sclieuet, sondern Alles anfjreifet, und gewisa 
niclit aus finer gar zu strengen Keiiscliheit sc Invindsiic litifr gewordc'n ist, 
Ble 1 st aber auch die einzige Volksjiriielie, ueklie in Eurojia i^eschrieben 
wird, und ein auf dcui Throu eiliobenei l’ro\ mzialdialekt, der uiif seincuri 
eigneii fetten Boden stelit, nieht aber, wie uiisi e Bin hspraelieii, auf der 
Tenne doi ret 

Strength, foreeliilness, real vitality — which of necessity and with 
obvious pleasure is made to include unpolished roughness — these 
good and stuidv cpialities are not to he lound in the learned 
tongues as taught in books, but only in those dialects which are 
firmly rooted lu fheir own gumnd and derive their iiouiishnicnt 
therefrom Thus the language of the peojile, as it naturally comes 
to be. and grows and thiives among them, is of greater worth than 
the chi.seled words of tlie granimarians, woids that lack the life- 
blood and foree of Nature 

It is a radical departure from the theories of the Enlightenment, 
and evidence of the encompassing effect of the new Nature doc- 
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trine, when Moser makes these statements, he realizes that language 
IS, after all, a natuial growth and that therefore the more like 
Nature, the more rich and full of expressions rooted in the life 
and thought of the peojde themselves, the more typical an embodi- 
ment of this manitold aitualitv, the better, and the healthier it is 
The ideas which Moser exjiresses here are part and parcel of the 
Sturm und Drang desire for that which is an embodiment of 
strength, of health, or originality as Nature made it, with indif- 
ference to man-made rules, ot variety and of rich sense-life, and 
of forceful spirit felt to be throughout the whole wealth of these 
manifestations — in short, of Nature in all the multitudinous ways 
in which the Stunner and Dranger were awuie ol it. 

Moser feels strongly that only the native-grown products, the 
originals, achieve truth , another reason why imitation is futile 
and wrong 

Ohno non in den n.iinlicheri \'eilinUnis'ieu rn stelien uml die Ilc'dilrf- 
iiisae zu fulilen, woltlio die Sjianipiin lausdien ni.iiht, und di'n Sinn dea 
Italiiinprs fur’s Elicnin.iss in Hp\\'pifiiii!>' spt.it, ivprdpn ivii nip ivip aie 
emplindpii , und so konuen .iiiih ihie Ausdiucke und Tioppn bpi uns me den 
Gr.id der tValiiJiPit pdi.iUen, dpii sip in iliipiii waliien Vateilande h.aben 

We see here again, the point of view of relative understanding of 
each nation’s characteristics, the.se are viewed out of their organic 
growth and not as isolated phenomena by themselves hence there 
is no one final standard of heautv excejit the inn aid standard of 
being mo.st eoinpletely one’s .self, qua Nature Moser also expresses 
here what Sturm und Drang nevei ceased to point out, and which 
IS one- ol its piincijial eoiiti ibutions to tliouuhl that the out- 
ward manifestation and outward dimensions of a thing do not 
matter alone, and can not he ronsidered alone, hut that a real 
effort to understand must pemetrate the eircunistaiu es out of which 
it grew, the whole eiiv iroriment sjiiritual and otherwise, which go 
to make the partu ular thine that whitii it is This is, in brief, the 
orqanu a])[)ioach, the nio.st all-inclusn e and integrating way of 
understanding It hears repetition here' hec ause ol its integral 
importaiiee at this time as well as in succeeding eras 

For Moser and Herder as wc‘11 as many otliers of the time, this 
organic approach to poetic understanding was the new, the deter- 
mining factor in their nationally primitivistic ideas about folk 
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poetiy The preference for the old songs, handed down through the 
ages by word of mouth, over the ‘ new-fangled ’ artificial ones, is 
the theme of several scenes in Friedrich (Maler) Muller’s idyll, 
“ Die Schaf-Schur ” Walter, the old peasant father, is opposed to 
the modern songs introduced into the rural community by the 
schoolmaster, and prefers those grandmother sang 

Waltei Bolt mir eina con unsern liebon alten Licdern vorsuigen, 

die dich demo Groarnutter noch gelehrt — ^horstus ? 

Quntel 0 gehn doeh Vater, — iinnier alte Lieder, weisa so hubachc neue, 
die will icli — 

Walter Halts Maul mir uber die alte Liedcr zu raiaonniren, oder ich 
Bchlag dir eins hmters Ohr — Was weistu von alten Liedern gelt 
das hat dir gewiaa wieder dein Sclmlmeister in Kopf gesetzt, gelt? 

Guntel Oh ' 

Walter Weiaa iminer so saubres Zeug vorzubnngen der Narr; — 
SasB da bey iiicmen Bienen nn Garten, da bringt er nnr, weisg der Gutkuok 
was fur eiii Buch, hciast Idyllen, gedriicktea, so von Rohafern, schreyt, 
lermt, und jubihrt und gaudiit sich wegen des Zeuga so drinnen steht, 
licBst mir dann auch hm und wieder etliches vor, das ich nirht wohl 
veratund und lobt so hoch und so scharf dasa mir mem Seel die Gcdiild 
ausgieng und ich ihiii frey heraus gestand Poasen Herr Geiatter, pur 
Poasen' — Da huttet ihr nur aehen wollen wie so argerlich er den Kopf 
geschuttelt Was? das Possen, das’ Ey freylich sagt ich wo giebts dann 
Schafer wie dioae? Was? das Schafer, das Bind mir (iirioae Leute, die 
weiBB der Henker wie leben, fuhlen nicht wie wir nndre Menachen Ilitze 
Oder Kalte, hungern oder dursteii nieht, leben nur voiii RohOiitliau und 
Blumen und was des schonen suasen Zeiigs noch mebr ist, dass aie bey jeder 
Gelegenheit eineni so wideilich entgegen plaudein, das eineiii mem Seel 
Wider den Mann geht — Ah wag? weiss .luch wie's in der Welt liergeht, 
und mem Treu, denk auch ein ehrlicher Kerl zu seyn , geb genie was noth 
thut, bin fioh und freu muh was die Gelegenheit mit auli bringt — niagg 
vor Alters mit Scliafern fieylich m dieseni und jenem andera gebalten 
Worden fecyn, aber’s muss doch allenial so hcrauskonmien, dass einer selien 
kann, dass alles naturlieh ist — Aber sein Pack da ist nirlit von Herzen 
lustig, nicht \on Herzen trauiig, alles im Traimie nur, schwatzeA wie die 
Schulmeigtera von Grossmutli und hiindeit Saehen, die emeu Scliafersmann 
nichts angehn, und das, Herr, was uns alle Tage vor Augen kommt, und 
ans Herz geht, davon pipsen sie kein Wort, — aterben aus Groasmuth, und 
wollen vergnllgt aeyn und dergleichen und das plaudern sie dir ao friach 
bey jeder Gelegenheit weg, daas es einer gar wohl merken kann, daas 'a 
lauter Geapaaa ist — 
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In Walter’s objection to the pseudo-shepherds and shepherdesses 
the desire for what is natural becomes almost a desire for naturalism 
as such — for the depiction of reality as it is experienced in an 
everyday shepherd’s life Yet e\en here the concept of relative and 
different manifestatioiiLS of Nature is brought in Walter concedes 
that shepherds of yore may have been different from present-day 
ones, but nevertheless even they must have been natural, and the 
representation of them sliould show that Nature is at the root of 
their lives The fact that this poetry does not appeal to the sup- 
posedly simple and nai\c peasant is presented to show its super- 
ficiality, artificiality and essential unnaturalness Significantly 
and typically, the champion of this false poctiy is the schoolmaster 
He IS throughout < haractenzed as a petty man ot the enlightened 
variety, between him and the natural, naive peasant a continuous 

quarrel takes place over the relative merits of the old and new songs. 

0 

Schulmeistci — Saf? ci inii, varum fnulet er ciisa alte Lied da so 

Bchon? Warum pefiillts ihn so ivolil? Nur du'B's 

Walter Pol/ Stern' — hub uhs ilim denn nidit si lion zolin tausendmal 
i'\])h(irt waiiini — dust iveils so pnid drin ]icr”i>)it, vie mans denkt, und — 
Ulit/ ruc'vnt or, cr li,ib seme Billion vor sioh’ 

t^rhulmcistrr Jdi irioik, was pi ‘.nj'on will or will miiron Herr Goiatter, 
woils so natudidi ist, niolit vain > 

Walter Nu ja dodi' -H.ib Koiiioii Tlasivl iiii Maul, wie ilir Lout, dass 
ich alles so grad lioraus klingUn koniito — Nu, voih so natnrlidi ist — 

Where the schoolmaster wishes to classify, Walter has only his 
simple and spontaneous feelings, vvhich are so natural to him, 
that he can not see why they should have to he explained or defined 
To him it IS selt-cvulcnt that the old songs are preferable, because 
they arc natural 

In Goethe’s riaiidiiie vmn A’lllii Bella,” Gonzalo, in a discussion 
with Crugantino, also expresses Ins preference for the old, simple 
folk songs, the more a song comes from the heart, the better it is, 
that IS why Gonzalo favors the songs of the peasantry 

Gon/alo 

Ja, em Lied war iinmer ihre Saehe Und sie fublt darinn, wie ich, 
le froier, le wahrer, le treuer so ejn iStiiekven vom Herzen gebt, desto 
wertlier ist nur'a — iSezt Fudi, mem Herr' — se/t Emdi — Noch eina' — Ich 
sage immer zu meiiicr Zeit v ar’s nodi aiidcra, da ging s deni Bauera 
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wohl, und da hatt' er immer em Liedffen, daa von der Leber wegging, und 
einem ’a Herz ergotze , und der Herr selianite aich incht und aang s aueh 
wenn’s ihm gefiel Daa nattlrhchste, daa beats ' 

Crugantino 

VortrefTIich ' 

Conzalo 

Und uo lat die Natur ala hej nieineiii Laufj i Der isst ti inkt, inbeitet, 
BC’hluft und liebt, so aiiiipel Aveg , und Kuiiiineil auli den llenUei diuin in 
was fur Firlfan/ereien man all da- in den Sliidteu und .iin Hof leuiiisk- 
cnrt hat 

Ciugaiitino 

Fahren Sie foit' leli werde nidit s.itt, einen Mann ion Ihiein M.inde -o 
reden 7u horen 

Gon/alo 

Und die Lieder? Da waren die alten Liedei, die Liehesliedcr, die Mnrd- 
ge.sehithten, die Gchiien-tei gos< lii< liten, ledes naili seiner eigenen W'eise, 
und ininier so heizluli, In sunders die Gesjien-lei liedei Da ei iiiiuo e idi 
mich einigei , abei lieiit zu '1 age latlit man emeu nut aiis 

Cnigantino 

Nicht so sehr, ala Sie dcnken Der allerneuato Ton ist’s wieder, aolche 
Licder zu aingen zu inatlien 

Goii/alo 

Unmoglich ' 

C'rugantino 

Alle Balladen, Rornanzen, I{unV.elgLs.inge weiden lezt eifng aiifgesiuht, 
aua alien Spiaelien ubeisezt Ihi-ere silionen Geistei beeifein sub darmn 
um die Wette 

Gonzalo 

Das let doeh einnial ein gisiheutei Linfall von ibnen , etniis iinglau- 
blithes, dass sie wieder /in Xafiir Keliien, denii soiist [lilegeii sie iiiiimoi das 
Gekiimmte zu fiisiren, das I'Visiite zu kriuselii, und das Geki.iuselte am 
Endo zu vervvirrcn, und bilden sidi M uudei stieidie diaiif ein 

The qualitii's whidi Gonzalo ascribes to real, or natural^ sonars 
arc genuineness, .siniplicitv, heart f'eltn ess and unadorned reality — 
and significantly Le finds these to be the esjiecial projii'rties ot tlie 
peasant class (h\ir tuitlier discussion ol this, sc'C (ihapter V ) 
He likes the naturalness and the foreefulness of the old songs, ■winch 
tv'ere horn oC the jieasant’s hajipy and healthy existence Moreoier 
he IS surprised that the artihual modern world is again turning 
to these simple and genuine exjiressions ot the peasant, in other 
words, to Nature 
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From Bodmer, more particularly from Herder and through Shake- 
speare, who was taken as the embodiment of the Germanic spirit 
in all its greatness and depth, comes the unbounded enthusiasm 
for the German past, an enthusiasm shared by the Sturm und Drang 
“ Geniemenschen ” especially N ot only did they take the med- 
iaeval lyrics of the Minnesanqer for Naturpoene, ]ust as they did 
Ossian I not only did Herder’s national views meet ready approval 
among them, their own patriotic nationalism, apart from that 
inspired by Herder, entered into the picture. All this together 
resulted in the effort to bring about an abeyance of the foreign 
influence which had so long ruled German letters, to emphasize 
“ deutsche Art und Kunst,” and to call attention to the glorious 
German past. (Cf Chapter IV ) 

The Bards and the Minnesingers were, indiscriminately, ob]ect8 
of praise and imitation, both because they were considered to be 
natural poets, and for the fact that they were monuments of 
the national spirit, the great national past It was felt that those 
lyrics of the Middle Ages were genuinely German, characteristic, 
original, forceful, unspoiled, natural, etc , m short, the poems of 
the Minnesingers had all the qualities whicli Sturm und Drang, 
following Herder’s views, demanded true poetr}' 

Bove, the founder of the “Deutsches Museum” (1776-88) had a 
particularly lively interest in the Miiincsong, an interest which he 
kindled and maintained in many of his friends His publication 
printed many of these ‘ old Germanic ’ songs, as well as their 
imitations Boie, with Burger, Holty, Miller, and to a lesser 
extent Voss, zealously read this poetry, the three. Burger, Holty 
and Miller also wrote a great many of their own in the style and 
phraseology of the Minnesong Sometimes the imitations were only 
general in character, based upon usage of similar motifs and 
ideas, sometimes there was confessedly conscious writing in the 
manner of one particular poet The Middle High German poets 
who were available to the Gottingen group were principally such 
of the Minnesingers whose works arc represented in the Pans, or 
Manesse Manuscript, and most of all Walter von dor Vogelwcide 
The ]oy at the rediscovery of these examples of ' ancient Ger- 
manic ’ greatness is expressed by Voss in his ode, “ Der Deutsche 
Gesang, an Miller und Holty.” Voss here extols Bodmer for 
having found these songs, for having rescued them from the French, 
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and also praises Miller and Holty as being the poets who carry on 
the great spirit of their predecessors Their poetry will he known 
and sung by all true sons and daughters of their native laud The 
enthusiastic praise which Voss bestows upon the Minnesingers is 
in many respects one with the current of ideas which will be dis- 
cussed at greater length in Chapter IV. In this ode, as in many 
quotations which will be found there, the German past and its 
virtues, its forcefulness, are particularly emphasized, and the 
character of France and its culture unfavorably compared with 
the German Out of this feeling Voss here writes 

Hell' aclion dammert der Ta^ edeler Heniriihe 
Und zur Meiiachliclikeit kehit Ritter und Knajip, es flieht 
Eitler Franken Getiindel, 

Und auHonischea GaiikelspieU 

The aim of the Gottingen group in pursuing the reading and 
writing of Minne^ang poetry is further elucidated by Voss in his 
own notes to this ode 

Die Mancssisrlic LicderhainnilunR- aiis den Zeitcn dcr scliwabmchen Kuiicr 
war nach Zcrstiauunf,' dei Heidelberger Bibliothek in die dcs Kunifpi von 
Frankreich gerathen, ivoher aie Bodniei nut gronsen Anstrengungen zum 
Druck befordertc Hiiuflge GeSpi.ifhe iiber Mangel an achtdeiitschcn 
Liedein, und uber den eingesclii .inkten Modeton un‘*erer auB GottBohediHchcr 
Verwasaerung wieder aufbluhendeii vSpraibe, veranlnasten einige vnn uns, 
gamt unsenri benaohb.irten Fieiindc Burger, den Geiat und die Sprache 
jener IJenknialei etiiaa geniuuu zu erforsclu'n Mit gleidier Absicht laaen 
Virgil, Milton, Klojistotk und Lesaiiig die V'orlahrcn, dass con ihren nicht 
ganz abgestorbenen AuBdiueken und Fugiingen, was Leben verdiente, fur 
die mannigfaltigen Tonarten der Poesic erweekt wurde 

The interest in the Minnesong, as that in the Bards, is one with 
the desire to rekindle the ancient, strong and original German 
spirit Out of the same desire to revive this one-time extant force- 
fulness, and do away with the foreign influences so prevalent in 
Germany, Voss, Miller and Flolty had in mind to publish a Genuan 
dictionary, containing “ alle Wortcr, veraltete und unvcraltete, aus 
ihren ersten Quellen abgeleitet, in ihrer wechselnden Eedeutung 
gezeigt und mit dem Englischen, Plattdeutschcn und Schwab- 
ischen verglichen . ” Similarly, Voss studied Luther’s works as 

another real means of entering into the spirit of the language. All 
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these efforts were in the same direction, a direction given by Her- 
der’s insight into the nature of poetry and concomitantly by the 
patriotic feehngs of the Gottingen poets themselves. In this con- 
nection it IS worthwile to go into a few of the Minneheder written 
by these Sturm und Drang poets Voss himself essayed only a 
few, and not very aptly. Their relation to the actual Minnesong 
lies mostly in phraseology and mannerism and in the fact that 
they deal with Nature and love in a general way 

Minnelied 
Der Holdfteligen 
Bonder Wank 
Sing' ich frolichen 
Minneaang 
Denn die Reine 
Die ich meine, 

Winkt inir lieblichen Habcdank 

Ach' bin iimighch 
Minnewund ' 

Gar zu minniglich 
Dankt ihr Mund; 

Laeht bo giuBslith, 

Lockt 90 kusalich, 

Dass iiiirs bebt in dei Herzens Gnind' 

Gleich der bOiinigcn 
Veilclieiiau, 

Glaiizt der wonnigen 
Augtn Blau , 

Frist h und riiridilien 
Blulit ilir Mnndthen 

Gleieh der knospenden Bos’ iin Thau 

Hirer Waiigelein 
Liclites Roth 
Hat kein Engelein, 

So mir Gott' 

Eja, miss’ leh 
UiiablasHig 

Bei der Rreislichen bia ziim Tod' ’’’’ 

The tone of this rather unsuccessful attempt at poetry in the 
style of the Minnesong is supposed to he as naive and simple as 
the originals were taken to be. The beloved lady is compared with 
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the beauties of Nature, the whole is in the manner of spontaneous 
outpouring of ]oy and love. Voss’ “ Minnelied im Mai” is very 
similar , May, the beloved, and the flowers and songs of the night- 
ingale are all used to contribute to the supposedly natural spirit 
of the poem Far more convincing is a poem by Itolty also called 
“ Minnelied ” , 

Ea lat ein halbea Himmelreirh, 

Wenn, Paradieaeablunien gleiub, 

Aua Klee die Blumcn, drinj^en, 

Und wenn die kleincn Vogelein 
Im Garten bier and dort im Ham 
Auf griineii Biiumen aingen 

Docb baas lat nocb em reinea Weib, 

Von Seele gut und achon von Leib, 

In ihrer Jugcndblute, 

Wir laaaen alle Blumen atehn. 

Das hebe Weibcben aiiziisebn, 

Und freun uns ibrer Gute’“ 

This poem is a fairly close re-wiiting of Walter’s ‘‘ so die bluomen 
uz dem grase dringent ’’ Holty, and Miller, wiote the majority ot 
the Gottingen “ Minnehedcr,” and were perhaps the most successful 
in their imitation, though Miller’s version of Walter’s loveliest 
lyric, Untei der linden ” completely loses the naive origin- 
ality and spontaneity which originally characterizes it It is diffi- 
cult to say which of Holty’s are the most typical and the best, 
another example is his “ Mailied.” 

Willkominen, licbc Sommerzeit, 

Willkommen, acboncr Mai, 

Der Blumen auf den Anger Htreut 
Und allcB machet neu 

Die Vogel hoben ihieri Sang, 

Der gan/c Bui hcnbiim 
Wird susaer, Busser Silberklang, 

Und Buche muriiiein drem 


■•‘Ibid, p 29f 
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Koth stelm die Biuinen, wciss und blau, 

Und Miidi'hen ptlnckcn sie, 

Bald auf dor Flur, bald auf der Au, 

Ahi, Herr iVlai, aJii' 

Ihr Bu.scn ist von Bluiiichen bunt, 
loh hah ihn aclioner me, 

So lacht ilir robenrother Mund, 

Ahi, Herr Mai, ahi' “ 

Holty, as well as Miller and also Burger, has a great many more 
poems in the same vein, which can not all be gone into here These 
poems appeal to this generation not only out of patriotic or nation- 
alistic feelings , there are other reasons, quite in keeping with 
the fundamental attitude tow'ards poetry which W'e have seen before. 
The Minnesongs they liked best are those which deal principally 
with Nature, Spring and Winter, with love, beaiitiJul young 
maidens, with song and dance upon the green, in Mav, the season 
ol ]oy The formal songs of courtouie hnd relatively little echo 
here In other wmrds, the Sturm und Drang ])oets are drawn to 
the subjects winch deal wnth what are considered the more natural, 
original and essential, i e primitive, human feelings Minne, m 
its original sense of true and deep love, inspires the poet to song , 
Minne is one with Nature, and comes with May and the budding of 
flowers and the singing of birds, with all that is joyful in Nature 
These very same ideas and feelings are eternally poetic ' it would be 
false to assume that the Minnesingers of the Earn took them from 
their mediaeval predecessors exclusively They are indeed the 
motivating inspiration for Goethe’s “ Maifest ” which was not 
written in imitation of the Middle High German poets Yet in 
this similarity alone, and in the fact that these universally poetic 
feelings are in the poetry to which Sturm und Drang gave rise, 
IS to be found the other very indicative reason why this generation 
should turn so readily to that paiticular part of their national 
heritage They saw in the original Minnesong just those elements 
which they themselves cherished the most, their glorification of 
Nature, love, and naive simplicity, of the natural, spontaneous 
poetic spirit as taught by Herder, in short of all that gives im- 
mediate expression to irrational feelings, this in and of itself 
created a kinship with this poetry of the past, even without the 
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additional impetus given by their nationalistic feelings. In this 
connection, as well as in direct connection with what is to follow, 
it 18 pertinent to quote, as a final example of the imitation of the 
past, Holty’s poem modelled upon Walter’s “ Ihr suit sprechen 
willekommen . . . 

Gefieffnet mir, mem Vaterland, 

Wo ich BO vide Tugend land, 

Gescfinet mir, mem Vaterland' 

Di 0 Manner haben Hddeiimuth, 

Verhtromen Patriotenblut, 

Smd edel auch dabei und gut 

Die Weiber Bind den Engeln gleich, 

Ea iBt, furwahr, cm Himmelreicb, 

Ihr Preialicben, zu schauen eucb 

Sie lieben Zucht und Bicdcrsinn 
0 aelig Land, worm ich bin' 

0 mocht, icb lange leben drm' 


■■/bid, p 106 
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National Primitivism 

National primitivism, either in the form of extolling the noble 
anrestors, or of dispraise of other nations as compared with the 
virtues of one’s own, is gmierally a subdivision of cultural primi- 
tivism This IS found to be true because the former implies the 
preference of one form of civilization, usually an early, more 
simple one that is ‘closer to Nature,’ over a more intellectual, 
sophisticated, or ‘ over-c i\ilizc*d ’ existence This contrast need 
not, however, always cair\' with it a clifEerence in point of time, 
it may exist contemporaneously, so that one jieople is considered 
decadent, whereas another living at the same- time is considered 
still to possess the \irile and natural virtues which are otherwise 
believed to have existed particulailv in the earliest times National 
primitivism as an especial form of cultural primitivism was a very 
frequent phenomenon in the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies ^ It occurs also in the era of Stuim nnd Drang, although its 
importance in the general thought eomjilex of this period is not 
as great as it was previously, and such as it is, it does not differ so 
radically from traditional primitivistic thinking as do the other 
Sturm und Drang forms of this type of thought 

Sturm und Drang national jirimitivism seldom, if ever, goes 
back to an essentially uncivilized state of being as tlie ideal The 
human qualities of the earliest Germans are held to be the most 
desirable, and the poets who praise them wish for their return 
They want the then present-day German to be as noble, courageous, 
simple, honest, and good as his forefathers, Then again, in the 
case of such men as Justus Moser, the ancestral Germans are held 
up as exemplary for the astuteness and good sense of their political 
institutions, and never lor any lack of these, the times Moser 
thinks the best already have a very definite political and social 
system Or, in most typical Sturm und Drang fashion, the times, 
institutions, and personal qualities of a Gotz von Berlichingen are 


' Hugo WeiB^all, Primitivi’im and related ideal in sei'enteenth century 
Oerman lyric Poetry (Baltimore, 1040), MS Disaeitation 

Erich Albrecht, Primititnim and related ideas in eighteenth century 
Oerman lyric poetry (Baltimore, 1941), MS DiHsertation 
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those looked back upon as most desirable, exemplifying strength, 
activity, personal integrity and undivided naturalness All of 
these eras are extolled for a fundamentally similar reason the 
natural human qualities which the Sturmer und Dranger most 
particularly stressed are supposed to have existed then more so 
than in the present, the integral qualities of the Germans, 'Eed- 
lichkeit/ ' Treue,^ ^ Eechtschatfenheit,’ ‘ Tapferkeit/ ‘ EhrlichkeiV 
etc., 1. e. their intrinsic, their natural qualities, were in those times 
given full expression , the Sturm und Drang generation wanted to 
rekindle them in their own contemporaries. Although they turned 
back to olden times for their models, their nationalistic primitivism, 
part and parcel of their patriotism, was on the whole more psycho- 
logically than chronologically oriented — it is ivith them most 
usually a question of asserting one's essential, i e original and 
characteristic nature, of probing one’s own very heart and soul and 
reasserting the active and vital fundamentals thereof Their 
national primitivism is not simply a yearning backward, but also 
the excuse for a forward-looking patriotism, to the new good era, 
when true Germanic uprightness will once more be prevalent 
Every fall from such primeval perfection usually has a reason, 
actual or constructed In the era under discussion, the villain of 
the piece is Prance The adjectives with which this nation is most 
frequently modified are ‘effeminate,’ ‘superficial,’ ‘weak,’ ‘un- 
natural,’ and the like The customs of France (also the source 
of much-despised ‘cold’ rationalism) are supposed to have under- 
mined the stalwart simplicity of the German people Therefore, in 
so far as the Sturm und Drang exponents fought for strength, 
genuineness, nobility of soul and active courage as well as real 
feeling, their battle was directed against French customs and 
manners as being the diicct opposites of all these, then, if the 
ancient Germans were the bearers of these characteristics, French 
influence was responsible for their disappearance. The anti-French 
tendency historically viewed was thus a secondary manifestation of 
the fight for the Sturm und Drang ideals, as such, the path back 
to the ancestral Germans, and away from the French, was derived 
from these ideals, and not vire versa This seems to be the case, 
because, generally speaking, the Sturm und Drang generation is 
not primarily nationalistically patriotic, their concern on the whole 
is with universal, human qualities, finding these typified in the 
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ancient Germans positively^ and m the French people negati\ely, 
IS only one phase of a much larger thought complex It is rather 
]ust ono issue of an ideal far more widely, more humanistically 
conceived than patriotic-nationalistic views (It is interesting to 
note, that, once given the particular ideals for which this generation 
stood, they not only quite naturally turn against what they thought 
was ' French,’ but also express a practically universal admira- 
tion for the English. This only suffers diminution in those 
rather isolated instances where the most radical champions of 
freedom glorify the efforts of the American colonials ) 

In hiB “ Neujahrslied 1774” Claudius hopes for the rebirth of 
the once prevalent noble virtues he walks in the woods and 


Auf einiiifll h(irt ich’a wig Gpaanp, 
Und gl.u\/fnd atiegs hernicder 
Und spiadi, iiiit IigIIgiu hohen Klang, 
Das IV'aldthal sprach ea wiadcr 

Der altcn Darden Vatcrland ' 

Und aueh dei alien Treue' 

Dich, fieies unbe/.wunijnes Land I 
Weiht Braga liici uufs Neue 

Zur Ahnentugend wieder eiiD 
Und Fnedc deineii Hntten, 

Und deinem Volke Frohlicliseyn 
Und alto deutsihe Sitten' 

Dio jM.iniici Bollen, jung und alt, 

Gut vatei land sell und tuditig 
Und biodt'i seyn und kuhu und lealt, 
Die Weibei keuacli und ziulitig' 

Und dime Fui sten ginss und gut' 

Und gross und gut die Fursten ' 
Die Dcutschen lieben. und ilir Blut 
Niilit aaugen, iiiclit Blut dursten’ 

Gut soyn ' Gut seyn ' ist viel getlian 
Erobern, ist nur wenig, 

Der Kunig sey der bessre Mann, 

Sonst sey der bessre, Konigl 

Dem Dicliter soil nieht ewig Wein 
Niclit ewig Aniorn necken' 

Dio Barden inussen Manner aeyn, 

Und Weiae seyn, nicht Gecken ' 
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Ihr Kraftpeaang aoll Htmmelan 
Mit LJngehtum eich reissen' — 

Und du, Wandsbecker Lcyeimann, 

Sollst Freund und Vetter heissen' “ 

The Bards, those favorite models of greatness and true poetic 
singing for many people of this period, lived in the times when the 
Fatherland was good and great; their songs are to re-inspire the 
steadfast virtues of the Ancients in the contemporary nation, the 
virtues of patriotism, hard work, simplicity and bravery, and of 
chastity and seemly behavior The rulers should, as in the olden 
days, be the chosen best, most fitted to rule because truly good and 
considerate of the popular welfare The idea that the best man 
should rule stems from the supposed method of electing the tribal 
chieftain. Similarly, the virile Bard is preferred to the superficial 
Rococo poetaster, true poetry should be like that of the Bards, 
a song of strength and manly wisdom 

Less kindly in tenor is Voss’s poem, “ Deutschland,” which de- 
plores the fall of Germany from her former freedom, forcefulness, 
and greatness 

Was, Volk Thuiskons, hobst du die Stirn,’ und schaust 
Jilt stolzem Lacheln nieder auf alles Volk 
Vom Niedergang bia fern zum Aufgang, 

Welchom du Konige gab^t und Feldlierrn? 

Die Kklaienfpssel klirrt in das Eigcnlob, 

Dio uns dor Frank’ emst (wolie doiii Moiuli, dor ilm 
Alh (Jiohson pries') uin Hals und KiiotliL'l 

fcli'lilang, da nut tnefendem Stahl der IIprsdiHuclit, 

Flu Gott, dor Houclilcr mordet’ ein fromiii GosohlPLlit, 

Die Pripster aiistilgt’, und dir, o Wittekmd, 

Statt Wodans unsiclitbarer Gottlieit 
Wurmige Cozen gebot zu feiern 

Nipht deutsdips Herzens, \ ater deni Ft anzenstamm, 

Thuiskons Ahart, krodi er deni Pfallen Homs, 

Und unteniarf, o Sdiatten Heimaniis' 

Demo Cherusker dem liann des Weltheiin' 

Nieht deutadiGs Hei/eris, Elbe des julisihen 
Tyrannenthrones, gab er zur Annengift 
Den Froiheitssang altdeutschcr Tugend, 

Dem Bich die Adler gesenkt in Winfeld' 


’Matthias Claudius, fiammihi he Wcrle (Hamburg, 1774-97), I, pp 2-4 
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Nun Bchwand die Freiheit herriBchem Machtgebot, 

Vernunft und Tugend flohn vor dem Geierblick 
Der feiBten MOnch ‘ , entmannte Harfon 

Frohnten dera Wahn und dem goldnen Laater 

Wehkiag, o Stolberg' Ach, aie umklirrt una noch, 

Dea Frankcn P'esael ' Wenige mochte nur. 

Von Gott zum Heiland’ auagcruatct, 

Luther befrein aua dem Joch der Knechtschaft 

Ruf nicht den Britten, daaa er in atralender 
Urvater Heimat spiLlie der Tugend Siz' 

Dunn bluhn die Spatlmg’ edlea Sainena, 

Welcheii die Jolle gefUhit dea Angeln 

Daaa wieder aufatieg, aua dor Eioberer 
Sehmachvollem Unfug, Licht und Geaez und Reeht 
Und Menschenwurd’ iin hchren Eiland, 

Muater zu aem der gebuckten Nachwelt 

Nach Gold’ und Vorrang gieren wir, Mann und Greia, 

Nach Lust der Junglmg, stumpf fur Gefuhl und Tliat' 

Dureh lauo Naelit lustwandeln .Tungfraun, 

Ueppigen Laut der Pariser sdiniachtend 

Smgt Bolchem Anwaehs, Sanger GennanmB, 

Ein neuea Buhllied, bildet dem tiunknen Ohr 
Das Rosenlager, halb entsi hleiert, 

Oder das Taumclgelag am Kekhglas 

Em Handeklatsclion raiiaeht alls dei Meng’ umher' 

Der Tugend weiht ilir lieber den enistcn Ton ? 

Ha' flicht, und fern am Sauin dea Nordens 
Sucht dem verbaimten Geaang’ Eilidiung' 

O gieb mir Starkung, heiligc Schauernarht, 

Da meine Harf ith Gott und der Tugend sehwiir , 

Gebt Starkung, Trahnen ihr, die einsam 
Icli an den Malen gew'eint der Vorwelt' 

Wer altherthumlich Religion und Kraft 
Und Schoiie sang und Liebe des Vaterlands, 

Den lohnet Kaltsinn, den dea Lobeis 

HiimiBeher Wink und \t‘rlialtne Sebeelauiht' “ 

The once free people of Thuisko, the companions, of Hermann, 
can no longer proudly raise their heads, for the enslaving bonds 
forged upon them by the French vitiate their claim to pride Where 
the ancient Germans are depicted as having been free, virtuous, 

'Johann Heinrich Voss, Samthche Gedichte (Konigsberg, 1802), III, 
p 20ff 
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courageous and noble^ and as lounders of wise and just laws, their 
unworthy descendants are o\ er-civilized, greedy for gold and posi- 
tion, giving no thought to the nobler and simpler virtues, their 
feelings have become artificially satiated through over-indulgence, 
their cajiacity for free action hemmed. This comparison between 
the ancient Germans and the modern ones, considered to be an 
aberration from the noble stock, is the usual picture The cause 
for the decline is France, here presented in the somewhat surprising 
person of Charlemagne It is he who, as the svmbol of tyranny, 
is accused of enslaving the free German peoples, bowing their necks 
under the double yoke ol the f^atholic C.hurch and llonian law 
Freedom disappeared under the pressure of authoritative command, 
and human virtues under the rule of the monks, the free and 
noble song of the Bards gave way to the artificiality of unmanly 
singers who abjectly serve the false, the hollow values oi a sinful 
and unnatural life For all this the French are held resjioiisihle. 
Along with Hermann who defeated the Romans, and with Witte- 
kmd, ruler of the Saxons whom Charlemagne slaughtered in the 
name of religion, Voss places Luther as the great liberator, although 
but few heard his rail (Many of the Sturmer und Dranger make 
mention of Luthei, revering his work, and most particularly his 
translation of the Bible , he, too, is considered the epitome of the 
natural, active genius ) Significantly, here, the English are jiraiscd 
as the nation which has kept and reasserted the ancient virtues 
and values in accordance with which the Germanic ancestors lived 
The degenerate modern world, however, is deaf to the songs of 
nobility, courage and force wliidi characterized the Ancients 
In another poem, in which an Englishman, coming to Germany, 
seeks to find the great virtues which are a firm part of his own 
country, Voss speaks more hopefully for the descendants of the 
ancestral Germans - 

Fei n auh deine'< "esezordnenden Albions 

Rticliem Miiniiei fiebiet, trug dich das Meer, zu sp.ihn, 

Ob nnch hennisch bei uns ahnhche Tugend sei, 

Die der Angel deni Britten gab ' 

The virtues which the English people and their laws embody are 
orginally Germanic, Voss thereupon tells Andre, the Englishman, 
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to go back and proclaim that they still exist in Germany, and will 
not fail to assert themselves against tyranny and injustice 

Dass nach heiligeni Jfeclit unserer Oreihe Rath 
Urtheil apricht, und den S'jtmch Oherfiewalt vollzieht, 

Daas, wo herriaelici Troz duiikelte, Licht und Fug 
Und allaegnende Freiheit siegt, 

Daas m Hiitt’ und Palast biedere Treu und Zucht 
Gem niit Massigkeit wohnt, und imt gesttihlteni Fleiss , 

Daas vor Heard und Altar weisere Tapferkeit 
In hlutkargenden Kampf aich stellt, 

Daas in jeglicher Kunst, nelelie zii Mensi Itcnu iird’ 

Aufachwingt, deutsthcr Veidienst leuililcte, d.i'-s den Malm 
Kuhn der Fnrscher und Irei, aus dei Natur Rezirk, 

Und der Religion, \el'^tless, 

Dass nut Meisael und Far))’, und in gestimintem Klang, 
Deutsehlands Gennm sthaft dass unlielolmt, mwsi liin.ilit, 
Doutsdilands Genius altgnechischen Kiaftgesaiig 
Zur unliofisclien HarF erhebt 

In a vein quite similar to the first poem of Voss’ quoted above, 
C F D Schubart, one ot the most volatile, though inconsistent, 
fighters for ireedom tlic Sturm iind Drang era proilured, writes a 
poem, “ Deutsche Freiheit,” wliereiti lie deplores the absence of 
the goddess ot freedom, she is clearly not in his native land, al- 
though she used to be 

Hast du vcrlassen Germania’s Ham, 

Wo du untcr deiu Sthilde des Monds 
Auf Knochen eisclilagner Roiner 
Deinen Thron eiGiuiintest/ 

Wo du init demein autgesaiigten Sohne 
Hermann, — TFin/cid & Stlilacht sdilugst, 

Und die Aeser der Freiheitshasser 
Den Wolfen vorwarfat zuin Fraaae? 

Laut auf muss ich weiiien, 

Denn adi, du weiltest in Dcutschlands Hainen 
Der seligen Jahre 
Nur wenige 

Dich scheuchte ein scheussliches Ungeheu'r, 

SdiredJiarer ala dps Nilua Thier, 

Weiin es init geetorbenen Fiachen 

Und faulcnden Krebsen in den Schuppen 


Ibid , pp 20-1 
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Ana Ufer apringt und die LUfte verpeatet 
Ja, so ein Ungeheuer 

Entwand sich dem Nebelarhhinde der Holle, 

Und entweihte Germania’a Ham 

Zwei Drachenhaupter hatte daa Unthier, 

Eine Krone von Gold und eine Mutze von Sammet 

Sclimucktcu die Kopfe 
Der Gi im'lgestalt 

In Lacheii von Blut und v erapntztem Marke 
W'lilzte daa Unthier sich, 

Wia Mizraimi, Scheuaal 

Im Schlanimc dea Nilua aicli walzt 

In dichtere Eichenai^hatten 
Entflohen die Sohne Teuts, 

Und ihro briillende Klnge 
Scheuchte daa Wild 

An dem Eichenaat hing die Tel 3 m der Barde, 

Lehnte aioli an den Moosatamm und starb 

Da haucht’ aein Geiat in die Telyn, 

Und aie acliulterte SterbRewinael 

In finatern Pagoden thronte die Dummheit, 

Der Gewaltthat prate Vertraute, 

Lehrte Unainn vor der gaffenden Menge 
Und an der Feaael dorite des Weisen Arm 

Heilige Ereiheit, verzeih’ ca dem kuhneren Frager 
lat aie bald verstromt die BLlirccklithe Wolkennacht! 

Vollendet Joseph im Harniseli, 

Waa Luther begann in der Kutte? 

Ha, vielleicht lat aie da, gottliche Freiheit, 

Die lieilige Stunde deiner neuen Erachcinung' 

Schon donnert in Tuiakona Hainen 

Dem Feldgeachrei Der Deutschen Bund' " 

Freedom is again the force most revered in the life of the 
ancestral Germans. Its embodiment is Hermann, the national 
hero, the victor over tyrannical Eome. But this noble and free 
existence was put to flight by the appearance of a moat vile 
monster, a two-headed horror (reminiscent of Voss’ Roman Church 
and Roman law) of unspeakable characteristics The free sons 
of Teut fled before it, the d3’ing Bard has left only his spirit to 
move his instrument the symbol ot freedom With this catastrophe 

‘Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart, Sammthche Schriften (Stuttgart, 
1830-40), IV, p 300 ff 
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began the reign of brutality, stupidity, and cruelty, while wisdom 
perished in chains Such was the appahng result of the fall of the 
Germans from their original state of high simplicity, courage, noble 
wisdom, and true freedom (It is especially interesting, in view of 
many modern views, to note that brutality, a niight-inakcs-right 
philosophy, and the stupidity which lies to the people are here 
considered the very antithesis to the qualities of tlie so-called 
“barbarians”) Schubart ends his poem on a more hopeful (even 
though retrospectively unjustified) note than did Voss what 
Luther, who is again the figure of the liberator, did towards free- 
dom, Joseph II IS to complete, by uniting the Germanics, by means 
of the spirit of the Germanic ancestors As here, so in most of the 
Sturm und Drang works which follow this theme, national primi- 
tivism, patriotism and an intense love of freedom are one con- 
cept Schubart even thinks that the great deeds of all the peoples 
of antiquity are to be deduied from patriotic sentiment 

Die Thfttt'ii (ler Allen, der Gnedien, TSnnii'i, flciitstlien, Galber, 

Untteii, lld'-sen idle .ui-, deni lieilifien (Jnell dcs I’ati icitisnnib ’ 

In a niiisK al eiiilogiie written in 1782 tor the birthdav celebration 
ot flic Duke of Wiirttcmlx'ig Schuli.iif deputs the following eon- 
versation between Teiithard, called a “patriotic Wise-man” Theon, 
an artist, and Hulda, prophetess of the future 

Tiuthard, zu Theon 
Des Vatci iaiide'< Friuiul 
VT'i.uhlet fiei di"- Ausland-i Sitte 
ITnd 1st bull hclbst em Urhild, 

Vor deiu dei I’reiiidc Htut/it, 

Verliorgiicb Gi mimes vol), 
flass cr es nicht eireicht 

Theon 

Ha, Teuthard, Mann 
t'oll deutscliei Biederki .itt, 

Wie lieb’ ich dnh' Von deinem Hauche 
Wird Flamme des Genies in niir 
Geweekt und I'atnotcngluth, 

Dass 816 versehwistert 
Hoeh gen llinimel sthlageii' 

Original und deiilsdi sev mem Gclnld, 

Wie Carl, venn Kchopfungen 
Um nieine Stirne fechweben' 


" Ibid , VIII , p 209 
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Teuthard 

0 Vaterland, o Vaterland' 

Wie heihg bist du mir' 

Biedermuth und Heldenstarke, 

Der Erfindung Adlcrblick, 

Kraft jedcm groascn Werke, 

Muth im Glilck und Missgeschuk 
Genius, Witz und Verstand 
Find’ ich in dir' 

O Vaterland, o Vaterland, 

Wie theuer bist du mir' ® 

Herder’s ideas on national characteristics and originality are 
here given a merely patriotic interpretation The spirit of sturdily 
self-reliant patriotism inspires the artist to shun foreign means of 
creation and to accentuate his own Patriotism and artistic 
creation are (unfortunately) fused into one concept To what 
extent Schubart wrote sentiments expected of him for a court 
function, and to what extent these are his own convictions, is diffi- 
cult to determine, particularly when one recalls that the Duke 
whom he here praises in such glowing teims (not quoted) was the 
same man who kept him imprisoned loi many, many years None- 
theless, the main theme of the ideas Schubart presents here coin- 
cide with those expressed by others of this generation, i e the 
unconditional praise of the strong, noble, upright German ancestors 
as compared with the artificial and false character of the civili- 
zation which tried to defeat them HuJda now conies upon the 
scene, and welcomes the German artist 

Willlvommen hicr, du warmer Freund, 

Vcm unserm Heldenvatcrlandc ' 

Dcin Gesang 
Schlug an die Rippe 
Meiner Felsengrotte ' 

Mir tont er liebhcher, 

Ala welach Geaeufz’, 

Von dem entmannten Sanger 

Einea weichen Volka 

Wie HohngelaclitGr, uns zui SuhnuiLh 

Und Sfhaiide vorgetrillert 

Komin Teuthard, koniiii, n Tlienn, du' 

Wir wollen feiern heut den Tag, 


“ Ilid , IV , p 24 


Karl Eugen, of Schiller fame 
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Der ung in Carln 

Den Furhten und den Vater, 

Den Kenner jeder Kunst, 

Den Stolz der Deutschen gab' “ 

We have seen so lar that the main reasons given for the fall of 
the German people from their ancestral glory of simjilirityj great- 
ness^ courage, truth, ujinglitiiess, wisflom, etc were the weakening 
influences of efleminate and artificial French culture, and the 
tyranny of the Catholic Church and of Roman law, Mith its con- 
comitant absolutism Scliubait gives a new approach m a “ Pali- 
nodie an Bacchus,” where he holds wine responsible for the 
decadence of the noble ancient Germans, too. He addresses Bacchus 
in anger 

Ini Znrnc, dnas du aiiih Tliuiaknns W.ilder 
Zortratst in doiiieiii Drachpiizug 
Dass du die weingefullteii Ronierschudel 
Dem V^allce hoist, ehuials so gross, so edel, 

Das Varus Legionen schlug, 

Dass du mit dciiien Giften ihre Knnrhen, 

Ehnials wie Er?, in Brei verkorht , 

Uiid den /urn Sieohling imigeseha/TL'ii, 

Dom soiist lieiin eisern Kiting dei Wiiffen 
Dei llti'^en .uifaepoi lit 

Was lehit das Biedericdk jin Kn liemlunlvel si liwi b’l n i 
\^'er hat mit tidlei Tninkenlieit, 

Iiii Kltibhe tastndei Haiih.inten 

Mit Schliiui hen, Flasc hen, \olleii Kanten, 

Den Ham Gerniaiiicns eiitweiht ' 

The influence of Bacillus has not only destroyed the natural force 
of the early Germans, but m also considerod the cause for every 
sort of moral and ethical lajise 

Wer iniiclite Mensilien reissendur als Tiger, 

Die deineii Wiigen /lehtt'’ 

Wer lelirt diis tiiiiikenc Geschletlite 
Den Dokli das Aufrtilirs in der Rechte, 

Vein Hidlenrnordliist gliilin ? 

Again we see that wild barbaroULsness is not considered a character- 
istic of the ancestral Germans, quite the contrary, it is all the 
horrible result ol Bacchus’ ‘poison’ whose manifold evils the poem 


“ Ibid , p 26 
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describee at some length. One could assume, therefore, that wine 
(and the moral and ethical decay ensuing from its use) are not a 
considered part of the life of natural, simple man 

In precise contrast to this, and yet equally chauvinistic, is Clau- 
dius’ “ Eheinweinlied,” that praises not only the wine, but the 
country which produces it for producing it 

Bekninzt mit Luub den lieben vollen Becber 
Und tnnkt ihn frolicb leer' 

In fjanz lHuropia, ihr Herren Zecher, 

1st Bolch cm Wein nicht nielir 

Er kommt nicht licr auB Uunqaiv noth nuc Polilen 
Noch wo man Franzinunnsch spncht, 

Da mag Sanct Feti, der Hitter, Wcin aich holdcn, 

Wir hohlen ihn da nicht 

Ihn bringt daa Vaterland aus seiner Fulle, 

Wie war’ er sonst so gut' 

Wie war’ er honst so cdel, ware stille, 

Und doch voll Kraft und Muth ' 

Praise of the wine is indirect praise of the native characteristics 
of the country where it grows, which alone can give such good wine 

Am Rhein, am Rhein da wachsen unsre lieben , 

Ge&egnet sey der Rhein' 

Da wachsen sie am Ufer bin, und geben 
Uns diesen Labeweiii 

So tnnkt ihn denn, und lasst uns alle Woge, 

Uns freun und froluh seyn' 

Und wussten wir, wo jeiiiaiid traung bigo, 

Wii gaben ihm den Wem 

A Similar praise of German wine and consequently all other things 
German (as over against things French) is the theme of J M 
Miller’s “ Deutsches Trinlflied ” 

Auf, ihr meine deutschen Bruder ' 

Feiern wollcn wir die Nacht ' 

Schallen sollen frohe Licder, 

Bis der Morgenstern erwacht' 

Lasst die Stundeii uns beflugeln ' 

Hier 1 st cchter, deutsclicr W’ein, 

AusgepresBt auf deutschen Hugeln, 

Und geieift am alten Rhein' 


Claudius, op cit , III , p 182 ff 
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Wer im fremden Tranke prasset, 

Meide dieses freie Land' 

Wer des Rhemes Gabe basset, 

Tnnk’, als Kneeht, am Marnestrand ' 

Sinj^t in lautcn Wechselchdren ' 

Ebert, Hagedorn und Glcim 
Sollen una Gesunge Ichren, 

Denn wir lieben deutschen Reiin 

Trotz gelioten alien denen. 

Die, mit Galliens Gezier, 

Unare Nerveiisprache hOhnen' 

Hirer apotten wollen wir' 

Ihrer spotten' Abcr, Brhder' 

Stark und deutseli, wie dieser Wein, 

Sollen immer un.sre Lieder 
Bei Gelag und Malilen sein 

Unscr Kaiser Joseph lebe' 

Hiedermann und deutsch ist er, 

Hermanns hoher Schatten sehwebe 
Waltend um den Enkel her, 

Dasa er, rriutig in Gefaliren, 

Sich dcin Vaterlande wcih,’ 

I'^nd, in Kinderskindei-Jaliren, 

Muster aller Kaiser sei' 

Jedei Furst ini Lande lebe. 

Dor 08 ticu und redluh ineint' 

Jedein watkcrn Deutschen gebe 
Gott don waiinsten Hcrzensfrcund, 

Und em Weib in seme Hutto, 

Das ihin sei em Hiniiiielreieh, 

Und ihm Kinder pcb’, an Sitte 
Semen braven Vatern gleich' 

Leben sollen alle Sdionen, 

Die, von fienidcr Tliorheit icin, 

Nur des Vatcrlandcs Sohnen 
Ihren keuschcn Busen weihn' 

Deutsche Eedlidikeit und Treue 
Madit uns ihrcr Liebe wert. 

Drum, wohlauf der Tugend weihe 
Jeder sich, der sie begehrt' ''' 

Here again praise of native wine, as in the poem by Claudius, 
leads to praise of national characteristics, national heroes, and 

‘“Johann Martin Miller, Vol 50‘, pait 2, pp 194-5 
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national virtues, and to dispraise of the French And yet 1 “ Em 
deutscher Mann mag keinen Fianzen leiden, Doch seine Weine 
trinkt er gern ” (Auerbachs Keller scene, Faust ) 

The ability of the ancestors to enjoy themselves in proper measure, 
just as they are said to have lued their lives in proper measure, is 
the theme of the following poem also by Miller 


Ea leljpn die Alten, 

Die Miidcheii und Wein 
Fiir Mittel pahalten, 

Sich weialich zu freun' 

Sio tibten die I’liichlen 
Des Biedermanna aua, 

Und lachten in ZUchten 
Beim nachtlichen Schmaua 

Da lud man die Jugend 
Zum Mahle mit ein, 

Und predigto Tugend 
Durch Thaten allem, 

Man rulimte die Groason, 
Die, tapfer und gut, 

Kein andrea vcrgnsaen, 

Als feindlichoa Blut 


Deni Laiide zii Kliren 
Naliin jeder aein (Jlaa, 
Vergnugen half’s Iceren, 
Doeh hielten aie Musa, 

Und laohten auli nlulitern, 
Und eangen, in Riih, 

Von frdhlithen Dichtern 
Em Liedchen dazu 

Um Jlitternndit erhicden 
Sio kussvnd Miin Sihinaua, 
Und kehrten ini Fneden 
Zum Weibchen iiacli Haua 
Es Icben dio Alten ' 
tVir folgen dem Brauili, 
Auf den bio gehaltcn, 

Und freuen uns aueh 


This poem is not as superficially exuberant as the one before, and 
contains more of the concepts held at this time about the simple 
and noble ancestors. They are here depicted as having restraint, 
practising enjoyment only in due measure, being virtuous and 
capable of great deeds, brave, and fair in war The essence of 
the picture given here is of their simplicity in all these activities 
Naturally neither this poem nor the one preceding it could be 
senously taken as real examples of Sturm und Drang thought on 
this point They are the more superficial echo of one, and not the 
most indicative, issue among Sturm und Drang ideas Neither 
national pnnntivism itself, nor this particular manifestation of it, 
IS a salient point of the thought current among the generation with 
whom we are here concerned, and hence too much emphasis can not 
be given to such expressions. 

Among the poems of Ludwig neinrich Christoph Holty there are 
not a few written in effulgent praise of the poetry of the ‘ Bards,’ 
and filled with the ancient Germanic ‘ Bard ’-like names They, 


■‘/bid, p 161 
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too, revere the virtues of the ancestors, and of the songs which they 
are supposed to have written Much of this is again a phase of 
the reaction against the ‘ Frenchified ’ poetry which had ruled in 
German literary circles for so long a time, and which, as we have 
already seen in Burger’s “ Der Vogel Urselbst . . is deemed 
to lack the natural strength, the vitality and heart of the songs of 
the Bards. An example is Holty’s “ An Teuthard ” 

Trotz jedem Ausland sturmet Begeisterung 
In deutschen Seelen Barden, ihr zeuget ea, 

Die ihr von Sarona Palmen und von 
Heimiachen Eichen euch Kranze wandet 

Mit Hchnellern Flugeln ala der Hesperier 
Und Bute flogt ihr, Barden dea Vaterlanda, 

Zn BragaN Gipfel Noch war Dammrung, 

Uaminrung zeiflog, und die Mittagaaonne 

Stand hoch am Hinitnel — Muse Teutoniena, 

Du bieteat cleinei Stliwester, der Bntin, Trotz 
Und uberdeugst aie bald' Du lachelst, 

Aluse, del gaukclnden Aftei schwebter, 

Die in den goldiien Siilen Lutetiens 

Ibi Liedcben klimiiert Sdiande dem Sohne Tent’s, 

Dei's durntig trinket, well ea VVollust 
Durcli die etillodei ten Adein ationiet' 

Keiii deutscher Jungliiig w able dua Mudehen aich, 

Daa deutsLhe Liedcr basset und Buhleisang 
Dea Galliera in ilirer Laute 
T.indeliide iSilber.aci oide tenet' 

Sehwing deine Gcisel, tJiiiiger der Tugend, achwing 
Die Feuergeiael, w'elihe dir Braga gab. 

Die Natternbrut, die unsre deutsche 
Redlichkeit, Keuacbbeit und Treue todtet, 

Zuiuckzubtaupen ' Ich will, o Freund, indcss, 

Wenn dcme Geisel brauact, des tollen Sebwiinns 
Am Busen uinca deutsthen Madfbena 
Unter den Bluineii des Frubhnga lachen 

The same general concepts which we have been tracing in this 
type of poetry heretoloie are to be found in the above poem The 
native song, conveying the native virtues of unimpaired strength 

'“Ludwig Heinritb Christopb Holty, Gcduhte, brag von K Halm 
(Lcip/ig, 1870), Bibliotliek der deiitachen Nationalliteratur dea achtzehn- 
ten und neunzebnten Jalirhunderts, p 00 
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and high, simple morality is exalted above the foreign, which is 
weak and lascivious in comparison Youth, too, should remain 
immune to the sensual influence of impure civilization, which is, 
of course, congruent with France Simplicity and purity are 
supposedly only found among such people as those who produced 
the ‘ Bards ’ and their noble poetry which embodies these qualities 
Schiibart, in his phantasy “ Em Gesicht ” portrays these ethical 
qualities as having been the particular characteristics of the ancient 
Germanic tribes, and prophecies their rebirth ; 

Hehr war die Naclit und der Mond trat hmter einem Traubenhugel 
hervor, — bo friedHam und HChon, wic das Anthtz der Unachuld, wenn es 
betend zuin Hunmcl bhckt Da kani in dea Mondes Duften — Germania 
Hoch und ernet, heiligea Eicbenlaub rauschtp in ihreu wallenden Locken 
Und mit einer Stimme, die wie dee ulteaten Barden Telyn ertonte, sagte 
BIB “ Folge mir, ich fuhre dich m mem Heihgthum ' ” — Scbauernd von 
Ehrfurcht folgt’ ich — In einem Eichenwalde atand em Tempel, groae, 
majeetatiach in altdeutscher Pracht, das Urbild der Munster zu Strasa- 
burg und Ulm Tausendjuhrigc Wodanseichen etanden um ibn her — Ich 
trat in den Tempel, der von unziihligen Lnmpen beleuchtet war Auf 
beidcn Sciten glan/ten die Hilda, lulcn der Patnoten llerrmann, Stegmar, 
Karl der Qroste, Heinrich der Vogler, Otto, Rudolph Don ffabsburg, Leopold, 
Karl VI, Fnedrirh Wilhelm der Qrosse, und einige andcre gekronte Vater- 
landsfrcunde etanden auf der cincn, und die vaterlandischen Weisen auf 
der andern Seite Am l.ingaten verwcilt’ ich an den Bildsaulen der 
Darden, deren Namcn uiitei uiis in unverdienter Vergessenheit ruhen 
Plotzlich eraclioll dcr Tempel von einem Paan auf die Gottin bald war's 
Donnersturm, bald saiiftes Sauseln Vor Freuden stdrzte mir erne Thrane 
herab denn ich fuhlt’ es jetzt gaiiz, dass ich ein Dcutscher war " Komm, 
du liebst dein Vaierlaiid,” eagte oin Pnchter, und fuhrte niich ms Heilige 
Da lagen die Denkniale der Deutsdicn aufgeschlagen, mit Monchaschrift 
auf Pergament gcHchnebcn "Iloret Thatcn der vorigen Zeit, ihr Enkel ' ” 
BO fing 3 edeB Deiiknial an, und enger ward mir vor Wonne urns Herz 
Nur wollten mir die Dcnkmale aus dem achtzehnten Jahrhundert nicht 
alle gefallen Aih, deine Soline, Germania' — so hioas ea, kampfen nieht 
mehr um die heilige Freiheit, deiiie Reissige laseen aich wie Knechte 
diiigcn und wurgeii sith um nicdiigen Sold Das Anstarren und Nachiffen 
fremder Sitte hat ihre Sclinen abgesjiannt Bei ihren Nachbarn drliben 
am Rhein holcn aie weibisclie hloden, Seiiclien und Kleingeist Ihr Ohr 
iBt zu welachen Trilleru gevvohnt und rerschliesst Bich dem knegerischen 
Klange dea Bardlets, daa sich vom Felscngebirg wie ein Waldatrom ins 
Bchlarhtthal walzt Trnurig schauen die Geiater der Vater von der 
Mondglanzwolke auf ihre entarteten Enkel herab, die unter dem Gekhmper 
einea galliachen Liedehena im Sehooss geschminkter Dirnen es verlernen, 
dasB 8ie von Thuiskons Stamm Bind Abcr weine nicht, deutacher Mann 
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die Lowen eiwachcn, sie horen das Geachrci des Adlers, semen Flugelschlag 
und Schlachtruf Sie sturzen hervor, wie die Cherusker aus den Waldern 
sturzten , reissen abgerishene Lander aus den Armen der Freniden, niid 
unser Bind wieder ihre fetten Triften und ilire Traubenhugel Ueber 
ihnen wird sicb ein deutscher Kaiserthron erlieben und sebrecldiLhen 
Scliatten auf die Provin/en seiner Naebbarn werfen — 

Tins piece contains all the mjstical, semi-mythological, moonbeam 
and oak tree atmosphere that characterizes the ‘ Bard ’ type of 
poetry of the time The ancient Germans are again depicted as 
nohle, brave^ tiee, strong and uncompromisingly ethically rigid in 
tlieir way of life Those absolutely stern people of well-nigh 
phantastic greatness^ somewhat similar to the heioic types in folk- 
loie epics, though not as convincing, are presented as the epitome 
ot tlie triiOj natiiial spirit ol the nation, extant before its decline 
This decline, as in all cases .seen previously, is due to the effeminate 
induence of the neighboring Frencli The noble strength of Nature 
has come to rum under the solteiiing idlects of culture and a 
superficial civib/atioii In view of such high jiraise oJ the force 
and vigor of tlie ancient Gcriiians, one wonders a little how such a 
race of 'giants iii the earth •’ could e\cT even have been influnced by 
something so foreign to their rigid precepts The great ones of 
the nation, the patriots and the wise men as well as the bards have 
their places in this tem[)le oi honor, the group we find tliere pre- 
sents ratlier a strange (ollection, and show's how vague and essenti- 
ally uuhistorical in outloolc Ihe nationally primitivistic thinking of 
this tvjie w'as ('harlemagne is here, for the same reason lliat Voss, 
in the })oem quoted above, vents his WTath upon him, Hermann, 
file libeiafoi, and Charles VI, with his rather pitifully exeitcd 
eftoils to mainfiiii a (hii.istv in fiowm, and Frodeiick AVilliain, 
founder ol the Prussian Slate' make strange comjiamons Eciually 
vague is the rcfeience to the ancient hards, a class of people about 
whose existence or non-cxistcmce this era knew nothing definite, 
and whose imiiortanee and reputation is laigely a product of 
eighteenth eenturv sentimentalism. IJowever quite apait from 
how right or how' wrong the knowledge of real historical facts was, 
what concerns us is what these people quoted here thought it was, 
and the ideas which they entertained about their Germanic ances- 
tors Their national primitivism, especially this dim and nebulous 

Schubart, op Vit , VI , pp 1 54-6 
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type, IS inseparable from their patriotic sentiments, exaggerated as 
these may have been In the construed picture of their forerunners 
they found, or put, in double and triple measure, the qualities of 
which they found suth a dearth among their contemporaries and 
which they deemed indispensably necessary in order to achieve 
their hopes a Germany unified and nationally conscious, such as 
England In order to awaken this spirit in their fellow-men, they 
exaggerated the picture and lost themselves in the rather obvious 
typo of jnitnotisin which critical times so often and so unfortu- 
nately ( all forth Only a slight perusal of this sort of nationalistic 
poetiy will serve to sliow what a far cry it is from Herder’s ideas 
Herder’s national point of view is based on a Weltansciiauung, on 
iniernational, and most of all on universal, concepts , these are com- 
pletely lost sight of in the rather anxious scramble for patriotic 
poetry such as we find in something like the above. That they are 
influenced by Herder it would he erroneous to deny, yet equally 
false to assume that sucdi poetry embodies the sum and substance 
of his tremendous insight into poetic creativeness. The extent to 
which a great idea can be twisted and warped and misconstrued 
is not to be blamed upon its original author! 

In “ Teut’s Halle, eine Vision” Sehubart depicts a dream in 
which he is led to a forest of mighty oak trees, where his mystical 
guide points out two temples, the temple of “ Emfalt ” and tliat of 
“ Grosse,” thiough which he enters the sacred precincts of Teut’s 
Halle,” which stands between the former two Each nation has its 
tenijde here, and its place of honor. Sehubart then goes on to 
describe Teut’s Hall particularly • 

Wie hob HH'h mem Herz, als leh in 7'e«<'s Halle trat, einfaltiy und gross 
war Hie, wic sein Volk Km Pels w.ii der Xltar und 'J’eut’s Ehru seme 
Inschnft nermann's imd Luther's und Lcihmisen s Saulcn ht.inden um 
den Altar Einer der Olierjii lester, Hilberhx kig und ernst, trat vor deni 
Altar Da strorate die Volksinenpe herbei und hel auf ihr Antlitz, auib 
ich stbrzte nieder, da siholl der IVeibegeiHnp 

Horet Thaten der vongen Zeit' — 

Und der Oberjiriesler begiinii, iiu Sterneukrcis von Barden, Mmne 
sangern, Diehtein — 

Rohn der Zeit, gliiekliehes Jabr, 

Wandlo herunter voin Sonnenthron ' 

Dull gi Usseii Ueiitscblands tiobn’ 
und Deutschlands Toehter 
Im bciligcn Lied 
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Komm nicht mit drohendem Knegesblick, 

Und mit dem Schwerte der Schlacht, 

Schwing’ uber Deuischlanda Sohnen 
Den friedlichen Oelzweig' 

111 this mystical, Ossian-like setting, the priest goes on to invoke 
peace, humane government, honesty, true democracy, the force of 
real Chnstianity ami freedom, wisdom and justice and brave deeds 
for mankind Among other prayers we find . 

Bring’ wiedei alte deutache Sitt’ 
und Rcdlicbkeit, 

Dasa ea ein Spruebwort aey dca 
Deutachen Wort 

Und seiner raulien Fiiuate Einschlag 
(xelt iiielir, ala Schwur und Eid 

This atmosplicre of oalien forest and moonlight is the same which 
we found before, and is always connected with the ancient Germanic 
peoples and their bards, yet here the Minnesingers are likewise 
included Simplicity and greatness are the favorite qualities ap- 
jilied to them and the whole setting, desjute tlie praise of orthodox 
Christianity (Schubart was very religious), is swathed m a semi- 
heathenish spirit of the worsliij) of natural forces and rigid ethical 
virtues Again we find ITermann and Luther represented among 
the Germanic great, the highly intellectual Leibniz, who wrote 
mainly in Latin, or French, comes as a surjirise Particularly 
emphasized arc those especial qualities ol the aiicestrals Germans, 
“ Sitte,” and “ Pedliihkeit ” , because the ancients are deemed to 
have hied in strict accordance with these precepts, their word, like 
their stuidv handshakes, is rrioie steadfast than any oaths J M 
Miller’s poem, “ Sittenverderb,” accentuates this same point. 

Em Muiiii, Mil Maun' Ein Woi t, eiii Wort' 

So Hchcvur der Viter Mund, 

Dann gmg ein iccder ruhig fort 
Und hielt auf semen Bund 

Das Weib gab ihrem Mann die Hand 
ITnd “ichwur ihm Licb' und Treu’, 

Dann nss der Ebe heilig Band 
Kem Bubenstuck ent/wei 


” Ibid, p 310 


Ibid , p 3] 1 
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Nun aber Hchwort man holien Eid 
Im deutachen Vaterland, 

Und doch lat Treu' und Redlichkeit 
Von una wie weggcbant 

Diea danken wir dem Nachbar, der 
In Freundestracht aich htillt, 

Und unaer ganzes Land umber 
Mit aeinen Fclilern fullt 

Und dennoch kuaaen wir daa Joch 
Und unacra Feindes Hand, 

Und acnden ibm die Solme noch 
Zum Unterncht ina Land 

The ethical qualities of the ancient Germans are also represented 
in their chaste and pure •women, and the permanency of their 
marriage unions, which were based on the same high precepts as 
their word This exalted standard is felt to be a thing of the past, 
and the cause of its disappearance is again the evil influence of the 
French, whom the Germans wrongly admire and whose false cus- 
toms they mistakenly follow 

To wliat an extent such an adverse conception of the French 
was part and parcel of this type of tliought is shown in tlie manner 
in which Miller brings it into his “Sic*gwart” Sicgwart, in the 
course of Ins studios, conics to read Caesar’s “ De Bello Gallico,” 
whereupon we are told the follownng 

Er entdecktp mit Verwundcrung in dem Gunuildc der alien Gallicr die 
GrundzUge, die noch jetzt den Chanikter der neucin Fraiizusen ausinaclien 
den Wankclinuth in ihren schnell, oft ubereilt gefasaten Anac-hliigen, Die 
Bcgierde, iniiner etwas Neues aiis/uhecken und zu erfahren , Die 

Grausamkeit, die Hich noch jetzt in ihieii Todesatrafen iiusscrt Den 

sklavi'chcn Gehorsam dea Volka gegen Bcinc Obngkeit u h w Dagegen 
Hchlug aein Herz laut bej' dor Schildeiung der niunnlicliern und freyer 
geainntcn Deutachen und besonders der norvichten fSueven, Ihrer patri- 
archaliachen Lcbenaart, die sich bloa von der Viehzucht und der Jagd 
nahrte 

The French people are depicted as lacking just those qualities of 
steadfastness and wisdom and fairness which mark the Germans, 
the latter arc also represented as manly, courageous, and as being 
true sons of freedom In truly primitivistic fashion their patn- 

J M Miller, op nt , p 192 

““ J M Miller, Hiegwart, etne Klostcrgeschichtc (Leipzig, 1777), I, 
pp. 272-3 
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archal way of life, founded purely on Nature, is especially noted 

The following poem by Schubart makes use of the then prevalent 
belief in Lavater’s theory of physiognomy to present the relative 
merits of the Germans and the French. The strength and greatness 
of the German, still to be found in the durability of his hardy bones, 
comes from the fact that he lived according to Nature, and since 
a man’s way of living is supposed to be deducible from the state 
of his skeleton, the spindly, soft, weak and white remains of the 
Parisian fop speak adequately for his former habits It is inter- 
esting to note that the first stanza, depicting the noble German, 
IS held in sombre and awe-inspiring tones whereas the second is 
definitely light and frivolously pattering in sound. 

Phyaiof»noinik del Todtensrlindel 

Dcr grosse Schiidel, nur halb kahl, 

Mit breitcr Stirne, hart, wie Stahl, 

Und diesp Knodien, test, wie Stem, 

Wcm rnogen die gewescn seyn? — 

Dumpf spraih der Genius, dci uiii das Beinliiius sohwebt 
Eb war em Deutscher, der Natur gemuss gelebt 

Und dieses Schadelein hier, 

So weiss, so dunn, wie Postpapicr, 

Und diese Gebeinlcm darbei 

Wio Marzipan weiss, und weicli, wio Brci, 

Wer war dann diess’ 

Em Geek aus Pans' 

Burger upholds that German virtue which he considers unreplace- 
able 

Auf den Konig v Preussen 

Mem Eriedrith braucht 711 hcineiu ganzen 
Regieruiigsweseu lauter Franzeii 

Nur ein Geseh.ift ist nodi, was er durch Deutsche thut, 

Zum Uberwinden brauiht er deutscheii Heldenniut 

This IS of a piece with all those poems which extol Germanic 
strength and courage over against the effeminacy of the French 

In his weekly paper, Schubart tells a story which he calls 
“ Beispiel einer altvaterlichen Tugend,” and which he prefaces as 
follows . 

** Schubart, op cit , IV , p 160 

‘"Gottfried August Burger, Oeduhte, hisg von E Consentius (Berlin — 
Leipzig — ^Wien — Stuttgart, 1014), II, p 144. 
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Der FranzoBiarnuB hat una zii galanten und modemisirten Geschdpfen 
gemacht, daaa n.ichstc-hcndeH Ueiapiel alter deutacher Treue und Grosamuth 
kaum noch in Romanen angetroffen wird 

The ancient Gernaanic virtues of loyalty and great-heartednesa 
have BO completely disappeared that they are not even to be found 
in novels ' This decline is again blamed upon the French influence 

Schubart finds the old Germanic virtues still extant among the 
Bimpler rural populations out of touch with the ebb and flow of 
civilization In his biography he discusses Aalen^ his native city, 
as follows ■ 

In dieaer Stadt, die verkannt wie die redliehe Einfalt schon viele Jahr- 
hunderte im Kocherthale genugsame Rurger nalirt — Bllrger von altdout- 
scher Sitte, bieder, geachilftig, wild und stark wne ihre Kn lien, Veiaeliter 
des Auslanda, trotzige Verthcidiger ihrea Kitteli, ihrer Miitliaufen und 
ihrer donnemden Mundart — wurd’ ich erzogen 

His story, “ Simon von Aalen,’' begins in a similar tone 

In der Reirlis>itadt Anlcn, wo zwi«then Bergen, Eiehenwaldern und dem 
flBchewiinmelndcn Kotlier dreitausend gesunde, knochenfeste, rauhschal- 
lendc, bu'dere, iiltdeutBclie Menschen wolinrn, die dem Nordsturm im 
Rohrwang lieber hoichen, ala dem Lispel dea Wests in Huxlietken 

These trappings of sturdiness, roughness, rude forthrightness, etc 
become practically a mannerism, thus his description of the hero 
of another story, Wunibald Hopfer 

Wunibald Hopfer, acincr Piofession cm Bicrbrauer, cm Mann, hoch- 
etilmmig, breitachultng und von jencr altdeutarhen, ivurzclfeaten, Btunn- 
trotzenden Kraft, w'ovon man auf dcni Seliw arzw aide und in cinigen 
Renbiistiidten noeh Bciuiuclc fiiidct 

It IS of importance to attempt, at least, to understand why this 
type ol anti-French national primitivism which gives indiscriminate 
praise to the hardy forefathers i& so mndi less convincing than a 
work like “ Gotz von Berlichingen ” Both are idealizations of a 
past period, when men were considered to have been upright, strong, 
natural, free, good, and so forth In both cases the qualities which 
the by-gone age embodied are superior to those the poets find 
among their contemporaries, these qualities are in fact considered 
to be lost, but there is optimism about their possible return and 

■* Schubart, op ctf , VI , p 145 ff 
Ibid, I , p 16 


Und , \ I , p 90 
Ibid , p 109 
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reassertion N’evertheless, despite these similarities, the difference 
between these two expressions of nationally primitivistic thinking 
is very noticeable In the case of the rhapsodic odes such as those 
by Voss and Stolberg the reason is well nigh self-evident, this 
form of poetry, the direct descendant of the Klopstockian ode, is a 
left-over, as it were, from the previous era, its form and also its 
language are so definitely specified and at the same time so in- 
separable, that eventually the odes of this tvpe all come to sound 
alike, they are indistinguishable, and umndividuahzed, because 
the form determines the content the sentence structure and choice 
of words IS almost alwaj'^a the same. This is an interesting examjile 
of the manner in which a very definite poetic type becomes unalter- 
able, and even carries with it the language and expression originally 
given in its particular form Largely due to this ‘ petrification,’ 
such odes acquire a tiring sameness and a dearth of individual 
expression or significance, so that no one of them succeeds in being 
a convincing exponent of the ideas which it presumes to convey 
The ' reductio ad absurdum ’ of this type is without doubt Stol- 
berg’s “ Freiheitsgesang aus dem vwanzigsten Jahrhundert,” where 
raving and ranting reach such a peak of domination within the 
poem, that the reader is at a loss to understand who are the tyrants 
and who the free people 

It is interesting to note that Goethe took exception to this form 
of poetry even before his connection with Herder In a letter 
dated February 13, 1769, written to Fnederike Oeser, Goethe comes 
to the discussion of Kretschmann who, as ‘‘ llhingulff,” writes 
poetry in the 'bardic’ .style Goethe’s judgment ujion him and his 
ilk expresses succinctly what wc have attempted to make clear above 

- Ich dencke bo voni R wie von alien Oes.infieii diesei Art Gott spy 
danck, daea wii Friede haben, ru was daa Knegspesehrey Ja wenna erne 
Dichtungaart ware, wo viel Reichthum an Bildern, Sentiments oder sonst 
waa luge Aber niclits, nls cm ewig Gedoiinere cler Selilacht, die Glut 

die im Muth aua den Aiigen blitzt, der goldne Huf init Blut bcapntzt, 
der Helm mit dem Fcderbiiach, der Speei, cm paai Diizend utigebeure 
Hyperbeln, ein ewigea Ila ' Ah' w'cnii der Veit, incht voll werdeii will, 
und wenns lang w.ihrt, die Monotonie dea Svlbenmaaaea, das lat zuaammen 
nicht auBZUstehn Gleim, und Wcise und Gesanei in Kinem Liedgen, und 
was druber ist hat man aatt Es ist ein Ding d.as gar nieht intereaairt, 
ein GeWiSsche daa nithta taugt ala die Zcit /u verderben Forcirtc Gcmalde 
well der Herr Verf die Natur nidit geaehen hat, eivige egale Wendungen, 
denn Schlacht lat Selilacht, und die Situationen die ea etwa reicht aind 
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Behr genutzt Und was geht mith der Sieg der Teutschen an, dasB ich das 
Frohlocken mit anhorcn boII, eli ' daa kann ich aelbst Macht mich was 
empfinden, was ich nicht gefuhlt, was dencken was ich nicht gedacht hahe, 
und ich will each loben Aher Larm und Geachrey atatt dem Pathos, das 
thuta nicht Flittergold, und daa lat alles Hernach aind im R Gemalde 
Llndlicher Unachuld , aie mcichten gut 36301 , in Arckadien angebracht zu 
werden, unter Deutachlanda Eichen, wurden keine Nymphen gebohren wie 
unter den Myrthcn, im Tenipe Und waa an einem Gemalde am unertra- 
glichaten lat, lat Unwahrheit . Und wenn man nun daa Sdjet so 
chilTonirt aieht, ao wird’a einem bang Da meynen die Herren daa fremde 
Costume sollte v as thuii ' Wenn’a Stuck achlecht lat, was aind des 
Ackteurs achone Kleider ' Wenn Oaaian im Geiate seiner Zeit singt, so 
brauche ich gerne Commentara, sem Costume zu erklaren, icli kann mir 
vide Muhe durum geben, nur wenn neuere Dichter aich den Kopf zer- 
brechen, ihr Gedicht irn alten Gusto zu machen, daaa ich mir deu Kopf 
zeibrechen soil, ea in die neue Sprathe zu llberaetzen, das will mir meine 
Laune nicht erlauben 


Goethe objects, and rightly, to the sameness, the excessive ‘ Pathos ’ 
as well as to the unconvincing attempts at effect of which the 
‘bardic’ poetry consists He deplores the lack of genuineness and 
individuality, which no amount of costume can replace. Instead 
of real feeling and life these poems are filled with exaggerated 
outcries, which serve to produce only a monotony Their dearth 
of individual form and language is the principal reason for their 
failure to leave any permanent impression Further, they are 
characterized by an arbitrary gathering together of various and 
sundry facts, events, and motivations which have no intrinsic or 
organic inter-connection, no inner unity Goethe calls attention 
to this, it has been more than evident in the case of Schubart 

Schubart is often as unconvincing as the ‘ bardic ’ poets, even 
though he does not write merely in this form Perhaps he fails to 
convey the spirit of the qualities he admires because his own 
attitude toward them is based more upon prejudicial convictions 
than upon vital concepts, and because the depiction of these quali- 
ties in turn is based upon description rather than action One 
understands, on the other hand, the characters who live and move 
in “ Gotz ” because one grasps their essential natures through the 
actions by means of which they express themselves They are just 
as much bearers of yearned-for ideals as the ancient forefathers, but 

*’Der junge Qoethe, hrsg von Max Morns (Leipzig, 1909-12), I, p 
322 f 
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one principal difference lies in the fact that they are individually 
felt, and presented as real human beings, they are living people 
rather than constructed ideas Moreover, compared with the bard- 
like type of poetry, wnth its nebulous, abstract and semi-allcgorical 
figures, “Gotz’^ is realistic, even naturalistic, concrete and earthy 
in substance Where the poets who glorified Hermann and his 
times lose themselves in a rather misty vista of legend, history and 
misconceptions, where they arc indeed indifferent to specific facts 
and focus their praise on only the vague and general qualities 
supposed to have been characteristic of the ancient heroes, Goethe 
actually was to a large extent familiar with historical facts con- 
cerning the period he portrayed These tacts, such as tlie Faust- 
recht, and the Fehmgericht, and the independent knights who owed 
allegiance directly to the emjieror, which he wmrked into his play 
organically, are also to be found in Moser, as we shall presently see 
In other words, Goethe’s idealization of a former period is based 
not only on an admiration for such human qualities as his hero 
exemplifies, hut is rooted in a preference for concrete political and 
social institutions These give weight, actuality, and significance 
to Ins ideals In comparison, the customary praise of the ancestral 
Germans is largely an enumeration of abstract qualitiCLS, the most 
general kind of hard prinuhi isni ” idi^h/cd as against the de- 
generate softness ot the Freuch It is as vague and shadowy as the 
mystical figure ot Germania moving against an indistinct back- 
ground of moonlit oalien dells Furthermore, Goethe’s interest in 
Gotz and his age w'as not primarily patriotic or nationalistic , it 
sprang directly from the Sturm uiid Drang worship of individu- 
alism, activity and sell-reliant strength, it sprang from Herder’s 
teachings alioiit the natuialncss of truly national roots and their 
consequently original and uusfioiled vigor Tins teadiiiig again 
leads to the interest in the eharactor of the old-time institutions. 
On the other hand, the poets who w'rotc of the noble ancient times, 
like their jirototypc, Ossian, more or less lonstructcd what they 
believed the spirit ol these eras to have been, and the surroundings 
in which they flourished , Goethe turned to the facts, and the sur- 
roundings out of and in which they grew In so doing he came to 
recognize a sjiiiit not unlike his own feelings and those of his 
generation In both cases the national past is the object of ideali- 
zation, yet it was Goethe’s accomplishment to depict it as something 
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believable and alive and to express a kind of national pnmitiviBm 
baaed on actual realities. 

National primitivism in the sense of Nature manifested in the 
organically grown institutions of a hardier and better era is noi 
only the background for (jotzj” hut also, as we have seen before 
the attitude on the basis of which Moser always returns to the 
laws and customs of tlie past We have had occasion to see this 
reactionary political ideal in connectton with Sliirm und Drang 
aiiti-rationalism It is just as much a factor in tlie prolilem with 
which we are here concerned For instance, Moser defends the 
decree of Otto the Great, that disputes between lieirs should be 
decided by means of a duel, in his article entitled “ Ein Denkmal 
der deutschen Freiheitsliebe ” 

Hier sieht man recht die Harbarei iinsrcr Vorfnliren, sagen unsre neuern 
Weisen, die Walirlicit init dim Dogcrv /u sudien Knnn nur Mensthcn 
einfallen, die gewiihiit sind, Alles auf die Faust aiikomiiipn yii lassun 
Aber bo Bonderbar luis audi gogcnuili tig der Aiisspiiidi des Konips vor- 
kdmnit, BO kept doch in der Tliat ein so femes Gefuhl von Ehre darin, daaa 
wir alle Ursnclie halien zu glauben, er soi nidir uus einer liolien als rohen 
Denkungsart geflosBcn 

Moser here upholds, in what one might term a view-point favoring 
'hard primitivism,’ a so-called ‘barbarity,’ on an ethical basis. 
Similarly, he defends the right of a man to express his strong 
feelings, if he is so inclined 

Man kann doih jetzt keinen U.ircnhuuter omen Burenhiiuter lieissen, oline 
daBB nicht gleidi oiiie Strafe da i auf Bitzt, und Ibeilt man lollenda llippen- 
atdaac aua, odor jiigt seincni Feiiide eine Kugd diircb die Ha, ire, so gnc&e- 
gramet die heiligc Kriniiiialjustiz gleidi nidit aiidcih, als womi tie omen 
lebendig vcrsdilingoii wollto Walirlidi, os ist jet/t eine traurige Sadie, 
ein braver Kerl zu sein .lode feigc Moiiime maeht dio Obngkoit zu ihrem 
Champion, und wenn man cinmnl denkt, nun soi die Zeit, oiiie derbe 
Wahrheit an den Mann zu bi ingcn, bo stcht dei Anbnniier limter der 
Thur, und achreibt einen ziir Huge Voidem wai es nuht also, man haaste 
die Anbrtnffer und foideite Kliiger, und \^o diese felilU-n, da miisMte der 
Herr ea> officio seme Naae bo Imipe zurutkliissLii, bis der|enige aiiftrat, 
der die Rippenstosse enipfaiigeri liatte, odor wo dieser bci soldier Gelepen- 
heit den Hals gebrodien, bis sein narhster Veiwandter kain, und flir ihn 
Genugthuung forderte 

H6r’ er, aagt’ ich junght zu eineiii iStubenaitzer, den die Leute einen 

*’ Justus Mdaer, Sammthche Werke, brag von B B, Abeken (Berlin, 
1842), IV, p 153 
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PhiloBophen achelten, wdhor komnit es dorh iii aller Welt, dias die 
Obng^keit sioh jetzt in alle ll.indel ninLlit, uiid iilierall Aintslnilber ver- 
fahrt? und was bewegt sie, von deni alteii deutsL'heii GrundsaUe wo hem 
Klager ist^ da ist auch hem Richter abzugehen’ 

As naturally anti sjiontaru'ously as ilnldion dosjnso tho et/er 
unpopular “ tattlo-talo ” does Mtuser olijint to the modfin laws 
which may jmnish a man wlio occa.sionally pi\es yioorous and 
uninhibited physical exjiiessioii to his 1 cel mgs, when the victim of 
the same dopLS not complain lie prefers the olden tunes when it 
was no disgrace to fight it out with your enemies and when such 
fighting was not a matter for legal iiiteilereiu e It was up to the 
indiMdual who reiened the blows to e\en up the store, or tdse to 
Ills relations, il tlie loser w'as not in fit (ondition to exact retri- 
bution To iltisei tins seems a healthier and more natural course 
of things, a course which rccpiiit's ol the individual that he have the 
courage and sell-rcliaiice to take caie ol his own skin flow ever, 
he IS not ujiholdiiig a niigld-inakes-righl jihilosophy, hei ause his 
basis ol argument is again the mattei ol indnidual honor, and 
justice, he a.-'sumes that jieofde should not thus fight without just 
cause In tlie continuation ol this article, during his argument 
wuth the bookish philosojiher, Moser jiGints out tliat the interference 
of the law in such jiersonal matters has led to the horrible institu- 
tion of torture, he claims that if the law may jirosecutc a man 
without a plairitiff^s having made a foinial complaint, but sinijily 
on the words of a third, accusing, party, the law must and will 
resort to torture and similar methods to extract intoiniation from 
the deleiidaiit This type ol justice is not at all ac'cordiiig to 
Nature and self-reliant individualism and honor, such as it was 
found among the worthy ancestors 

Uis defense of the institution oi Faustrccht is liascd upon the 
same ethical pnncijiles 

Die Zeiteu des Faiihli echi-, in Dpiitsohbnul sibcmen mir allemal cliejenigen 
gcwwsen zu sein, worm uiisre Nation das giossle (lefiihl der Fine, die 
mebrste korperliLhc Tugend niid line eigne Natioinilgi inse ge/eiget liat 
Die feigen Geschichtiiehreiber biiitei den Klo'^tei inaiierii iind die beijiieiiien 
Gelehrten in Schlafinutzen mogeri sic iioi h so selir vei aditen und ver- 
Bchreien, bo muss doeli jeder Kenner das Faustreiht cles 121en niul Idtc'n 
Jahrhunderts als ein Kuiistwerk des hochaten Styles bewundern, und 

*“ Ibid , III , pp 81-2 
13 
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unere Nation . sollte billig diese grosse Penode studiren und das Genie 
und den Geist kennen lernen, welcher nicht in Stein und ^larinor, sondern 
am Menschen =elbsl arbeitete und sowohl seine Empfindungcn als seine 
Starke auf eine Art veredelte, wo\on wir uns jetzt kaum Begriffe machen 
kOnnen Die einzelnen liaubereien, welche zufulligerweise dabei unterliefen. 
Bind nichts in Vergleichung dcr Verwustungen, so unsre heutigen Kriege 
anrichten Ea werden letzt in cinem Feldzuge mehrere Meiisphen 

unglurklich geniaiht als daniala in einem ganzen Jahrhundert . und das 
Kriegsierht der jetzigen Zeit bestehet in dem Willen dea St.irksten Unsre 
ganze Kricgsverfassuiig liisst keiner persdnliclien Tapferkeit Rnum , es sind 
geschleudprte Massen ohne Seele, welLhe das StliirkHal dtr Volkpr eiit- 
Hiheidenj und dpr ungesphickteste Mensch, welihei nm spine Stelle u ohl 
ausfllllt, hat eben den Aiitheil am Siege, well lien dei edelstp Miith daran 
habeii kanu Eine einformige Uebilng und eiii einziger allgenieiner Char- 
acter bczeiphnet das Ileer, und Homer selbst wurde nitht im Stande spin, 
drei Personen daraus m ihrera eigiicii Chaiactei handeln oder stieilen zu 
lassen ““ 

Although the continuation ot this passage follows logically, it is 
perhaps not iiudcsirahle to sto[) a nioinent and renew thi' important 
ideas already expressed We see that Moser upholds Fau<tt)eiht 
out of ahsolute retoreiue for individuality, indeed, he calls it a 
political work oi art which makes ior educating and developing the 
individual’s sense ot honor as well as his physical strength As w'C 
have seen before, it ns evei Moser’s way ol ajijiroach to understand 
an institution out ol the spirit from wdiu h it received its character, 
and out ol its time lie tiiicis llie twcdlth and thirteenth centuries, 
with their emidiasis on iiohh' iiuluidiialitv, lar better than modern 
tunes, whose tendeinv to sujejiress the iruliviclual and his ability 
he greatly deploies That he is liy no means upholding a philosophy 
of might-makcs-right, as mentioned helorc, is anijily piovecl in that 
which he criticises so severely about iiioilerii warfare He parti- 
cularly objects to mass troop inoveiiients which blindly obey the 
will ol one mail, and dcdcuinuie the late ol peoples in so doing 
His (le]iiition ot war coiulitions m the eighteenth ceutuiy bears 
such a striking lesemhlanc c‘ to modem incchaiiized w^arfare that it 
is almost uneaiiiiy And it is just this modern generalization of 
human ‘material,’ human ‘ic'sourees^ which he considers far 
inferior, from the point of view' oi human nature, to tli(> eras wdiose 
institutions, he believes, soivc'd to clevcdoj) noble and honoiable 
individualities And lieie ugam as we have iouud jireviously, 
nuinilold vaiiety, and eoiipdelcmess of each one thing or person 
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within and of itself, which is the way of Nature, is the right and 
good way, and the only way for true greatness The tyrannical, or 
as we would say, totalitarian, state suppresses ]ust these best 
features of humanity 

Eine solche Verfasaung muss nothwendig alle individuelle Mannichfaltjgkeit 
und Vollkommenheit, welche doth einzig und allein eiiie Nation gross 
machen kaim, unterdnitken Sie inuas, wie sie auch wirklith thut, wenig 
jugendliche Uebung erfordern, niclit den gernigsten Wetteifer reizen und die 
Fusaniasse zur Eererlinung der Talente gelirauchen Aber auf dieseni Wege 
kann unare Nation me zu der Groase gel.iiigen, welche die Natur fiir sie 
allein zu bebtirnrnen hcbien, als sie den alluiiihlig ausartenden Durgern der 
griechischcn und romiachen Stadte den Mciasel und Piti&el in die Hand 
gab “ 

The individual ideas which Moser expresses in these passages are 
one and the same with the ideas inherent in Goethe’s “ Gotz ” In 
the above passage Moser goes so far (thereby to some extent ap- 
proaching the type ot national jirimitivism traced before) as to 
imply that Nature intended the Germanic peoples to be the har- 
bingers of individual strength and justice to the degenerati' iiiliahi- 
tants of the southern lands 

The spirit inherent in Faustrcrhl was a liighlv noble one, and 
fallen modern man ean hareh ajiprei late its signifieaine 

Ich wall jetzt der Tui mere iiulit gtdeiikin, weldie .iK iiotlnveiid ige Uelmngen 
nut dem ehciuahgeii f'.iusti e( litc \eikmi|>ft w.iieii, ohiicnulilet ihre Ibn- 
richtuiig deii Geiit loii tiielii .ils eineiii Jjjem!; zeigt mid idles dasjenigc 
welt liiutei sub /ui lu kl isst, w ,i ■. die S[i.ii(.uur /m liilduiig liner Jiigerid 
mid ibier Kiiegei eiiigi fulii et li.itteii, ii li will die t’mtlieile iiulit rus- 
fubren web lie i itii w.ibie T.ipfei keit cm best iiidigei IN'etteifci mid ein 
holies Ceflihl dei blue, diis wn letzt 7U uiisiei Siluinde ubi ntbeuei In h 
finden, naehdem wir uns amb selbst iii uiisrer Kiiibildung meht niehr /.u 
den ntteilii hen iSitten der iiltin Zeiteii liinaufsi bvMiigcii konnen, euf eiiie 
ganze Nation verbreiten niiissten Teh will mebta davon erwiibnen, wie 
gemein die gnissen lliateii seiri imisstcii, da die Dubtei das Reiili tici 
Ungebeiier mid Diiielieii ds die miteiste Slide beti iii bti 1 eti, w'ornit it 
ihre idealisdien ITeldeii I’lobeii ibiis IMiitlis ablegen lusseii Ni in, Tiuine 

Ahsieht isl bbihs, me "V des Faustiedits ds eiiiis elu iiial igi ii 

Kiiogsreehts /u zeigeii, mid w le veiiit, w ii Uihatbe baben, dasstdbe als das 
Werk baibaristber Volker zu betratbten 

Individual tourage and nobility, thus trained, was so general a 
pheiionienou of these lieioie times, that the poets who depicted the 
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deeds of these heroes considered fighting against dragons a usual 
procedure, and noparLiculai e\idence of achievement, Moser there- 
upon deems it a sign ol the degenerate modern times that the 
knightly nobility of olden days, -whith ivas common property of 
the nation, and continually enhanced through tournament, contest 
and the conrejit of honor, should now be considered material for 
romantn al adventurous themes. The use of one’s strength, he 
thinks, IS a natural urge, and being so, should not be suppressed, 
but neither should it have unlimited license to function as it 
pleases, it should, instead, be wisely directed into fit channels, 
this was the great accomplishment ol the lorelathers, all of whose 
laws are wise because they take into account the ways of Nature, 
and are based on her principles 

Rousseau mag iioch so sehr getadelt werden, so bleiht die Shirke, und die 
Wissenschaft snlchc zu gebrauchen doch alleniiil em wesontlichei Vorzug 
Unsre neuern Geaetzgeber mogen deni Mcnschen Haiide iind Fustp bnulen, 
aie mdgen ihtn Scliweidt und Rad \orinalen, er wiril seme Kraft iillornal 
gegen semen Feind versutheii, so oft er belcidigl wild Unsic Vcjrfahren 
wagten es lucht dieses angeborne Recht zu unterduicken Sie gonneten 
ihm semen Lauf, aber sie lenkten es duich Gesetze, und d.is Faustrecht 
war das Recht des Piivatkriegs unter dcr Aufsieht der Landfi ledeiisrithter ““ 

The non-suppresMon of a natural urire, and the ynwniission for its 
cxpresMcm hy means ol the guidance imposc'd by wise rules, is the 
epitome of lutegiation This is, as we have seen, a salient feature 
ol Sturm und l)iang thought The inclusion lathcr than exclusion 
of that which Nature has decreed, and tlie wise forms given to its 
healthy expression, make, according to Moser, for a better humanity 
than the superimposed laws whose main function is to forbid 

Moser also points out that the olden-timc' private settlement of 
what are mostly private gnevaiiees harmed fewer people 

Solchergestttlt k.inn man beliuiipten, d.iss das eheni.ilige Faustiedit Meit 
BystematisduT und venmftiger genespn ,ils un-er heutic'es Vnlkeiiecbt 
cvelihes ein mussiffci Mann eiitwiift der SnUlut unlit best, und der 
Stiirkste lerliitht Die niebrsten beiitigeii Ki legsursriLlien sind lleleid- 
igungeii, welche iiisgemein erne einzige Person trelfen, oder Foiderungen, 
so eine einzelne Person zu inaehen beret litiget ist, iind woran Millionen 
Menschen Theil nehinen iiiussen, die, weim es auch noth so gldcklich geht, 
nicht den genngaten Vortheil davon haben In einein soleben Falle batten 
unaere Vorfahreii bcide Thcile erne scharfe Lanze gegen emander brechen 
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lassen, und daiin demjeiiigen Retht geg-eben, weldiem Golt den iSicg ver- 
helien hatte 

Moser does not hope tor a retiirn of this noble age, but wants his 
contemporaries at least to realize wliat a good era it was. 

Nun laHfat sich zwar freilich das alte Rccht nicht wiedei enifuhren, ^\ell 
kuine Macht dazu im Staude ist Es dart uns aber iiicht abhalten, die 
Zeiten gluLklich zu preieeii, wo daa Faiislrecht ordentlich verfasset war, wo 
die Landfneden oder Confoderations solches auf's geiiauesite handliabeten, 
und in einem Kneg nicht mehiere vcrwickclt weiden konnten, als daran 
freiwillig Theil nehmen wollteii, wo die Nation eiiiein Bolchen Piivatknege 
ruhig zu&chen und dem Sieger Kruiize wiiideii koiinte, ohiie Pliiiiderungeii 
und Gewalttlidten zu besorgen 

Moser’s final ojnnion, in quite jinmitivistie fasliion, upliohls tho 
right ot the inditidual to tight as against the decree oi the laws 

UiiHie Voifahieii glaubten, jeden Mouse lun koniiue das Iteiht Jos Ki logos 
zu, und auih noih jetzt konneii wir nioht anders sagoii als dass cm einoiii 
jeden MciiBchen frei steht, snh von doni nohtorhehen Urtlieil aiif seine 
Faust zu berufen Er hangt odor wird gehangcii, uachdoiii or odci del 
Richter der ctaikate ist tV ii haben aboi dadurth, dass iiiniier der stiirkcre 
Theil auf der Seite dea Richters lat, die Ausubung dieses Itochts beinaho 
uiinioglich geniaoht, anstatt dass unsre Vorfahron, wic Hie zuerst Con- 
federations errichteten, desson Ausubung begninatigten und sich in viulen 
Reichslandern nur dabm erklarten 

‘ Dasa sie die Entscbeidung ihres erwahltcn Richters zwci 
Monat erwarten, und, vvenn diesc Entscbeidung nicht crfolgte, 
faich ihres Degens bedicnten wollten ’ 

So lauten alle Vereinigungsforuieln der saihsiachen Staaten , nur kam es 
doch zulotzt scdtoii mehr ziiiii Ausbrinh, indeiii der Herzog, Rischof oder 
Graf, faobald die zwei Moniite uin warcii, eiiion andern Termin von zwei 
Monaten zu iioiien Untoibaiidlungeii aiisetzto, und damit den Recbtsbaudel 
zuni Nachtbeil des Paustbandelt. serowigte^“ 

There is hardly need lieic to reiterate or show to what an extent 
Gotz the individual, as well as the jilay as a portrait ol those times, 
carries out the same ideas which Moser sets forth here and else- 
where. It is the es.scnee oJ Gotz’ philosophy to think more highly 
of the stuidy light liand ot a .selt-rcliant and righteous individual 
than ot anvtliing the dead-letter law might decree as to what is 
right and wrong The system by which he lived made Gotz strong, 
honest, active, and thoroughly individualistic: and at the same time 
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thoroughly, because naturally, good It was for these charactens- 
tiCB, the last manifestations of a better and sturdier age, that the 
Sturm und Drang Goethe turned to the knight with the iron hand 
In the early winter of 1771 Goethe w'rites to Salzmann as follows 

Mem ganzer Genma Jiegt auf eincin Untcrnehnien woruber Homer 
und Schiikenperir und .illes i ergesaen worden Ich dram.itisirc die Ge- 
sehichtc eiiies dur edelsten DeutsLlien, lette das Ardentken eines braven 
Maiines, und die viido Arbeit die midi’s kostet, macht mir emeu uahren 
ZeiLv'ei treib, den ich }iier so ncJtbig babe, denn es ist traUiig an eiiiein Ort 
zu leben wo unare gauze Wircksanikeit in aich selbst sunmien muss 
Wenn’a fcrtig i&t solleii Sie’a haheii, und ich hoffe Sie iiielit weiiig zu 
veigiiugen, da iih Ihiien einen edeln Vorfahr die wir leider nur von ihren 
Grabsteineii keniien im Leben darstelle " 

It is very signific ant that Goethe, while working on his “ Gotz ” 
feels especially the strain of inactivity and the hemming circum- 
stances of his existence, due to the tiresome petty law cases he 
handled Out of Ihis humdrum life he turns to the exaltation of 
a noble ancestor, a true representative of free and forceful indi- 
viduality and actmty, a man of Nature in the directness of his 
feelings and actions, the simplicity of his honest faith and loyalty, 
his familiarity with woods and iields, and his complete self-reliance 
under any circumstaiu es vihere his native abilities can assert them- 
selves. Goethe turns to Gotz and to all the traditional folk-lore 
phases of this age, folk-songs, gypsies, poison , to the traditional 
national, old-Germanic institutions direct relationship between the 
free knight and his emperor, Fehmgcncht, Faustrecht, robber 
barons, as well as simple domesticity, a domesticity reminiscent of 
the unbreakable bonds ot mairiage always depicted as typical of 
the ancestors In contrast with this natural, noble, free, and 
unspoiled existence is presented the beginning of the downfall 
the courtly life, with its lu.xuries, frivolous diversions, divorce, 
unfaithfuliicSt, and intrigue, and its spirit of aggrandizement and 
greed, the growing jiowei of the Homan law, that is, the generalized 
and coditied, ioreign law, as over against tlie old Gerinamc law, 
the living and llexible, because uatne, system, the end of the free 
Icuights as a class, their place being taken by powerful lords who are 
willing to give up their individual independence for the sake ol 
wealth The new order is depicted as evil , the end of Gotz means 
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the end of a noble era which will not returnj for the great qualities 
which characterized him aie departed from the earth 

Gottfried — Arnie Frau Itli laaae dich in einer nicliiswUrdigen Welt 

Lersee verlasa aie nicht — Verschlieast cure Herzen sorgfiltiger ala enre 
Tuhren Ea komnien die Zeiten dea Betrugs, ea ist ihin Ereyhcit gegeberi 
Die Schwaehen warden i egieren, nut List, und der Tiipfre wird in die 
Netze fallen woiiiit die Eeigheit die Pf.ide \eiwelit (lebe dii Ciiitt deiiien 
Mann wiedcr M<jge er iiiclit s«i tied fallen ala er IkicIi geatirgeii lat Selbiz 
ataib, und del gute Kaysei und mem Gorg — Gebt iini einen Trunek 
waaaer — Hiniliache LiilTt — Eievheit, Frejheit' 

Elisabeth Nur droben bei dir Die Welt ist Gefangnisa 

Maiic Edler edler Miiiiii Welle deni Jalirliundert das dicli von aieh 
stiea 

Lersee W ehe der Naclikomriieiiseliiift die dicli verkennt 

The evil sjunt of the new cru h adequatidy ihaiacterizod hy Gotz 
when lie luaiKcts it with lowarduc wcakncaa. sly deceit, and 
tndccry — all the direct ojijioMtc.s ol the frank and Jree oppiiheartccl- 
nesH and geiiiiinenesR which is represented hy him and the era which 
dies with him The same idea is already given in the motto to Gotz 

Das Uiigliuk 1 st goschehii, das Herz 
des Voliks 1 st 111 den Koth getreten, 

Und keiner edeln Begieide inehr filing 
Usung (Haller)"' 

Schuhart also leeks that these olden times oi Ingli'lii'dited courage 
and Ireedoin and sincenic were the liest, lie wiites 

Die Eelseikersche Budihiitidlung hat d.is Piiblikum niit einer iieuen AuJlage 
der Lebfiisbcsrhreihung dts Got::: i-on Jt( rlichinyni behcbenkt, aua wideher 
der Itiesenaini des rortrefflieben Gothc sein cinzigew Sehauspiel hob Da 
bore nil den tr.iuteii .ilteri deutsdieii Kiitei in seiner Kriiftspratlie reden, — 
herzluher und beliagliLlier, als vveiiii unsre ineistcn jurigeu Ilcrrehen, nut 
dern Paiiserdegeii .in dei .SVite, in h.ilb friinzoHjstber (Spiaihe von ihren 
Ki legsth.aten inn Putztisili, in Kaffeehiiusern und glatizendeii Versamm- 
lungen pralilen Was VMnde der alte Gotz sageii, wenn er aus deiii Grab 
erstimdi; — niit .Scbild, Sebwert und Koller angetban, nut deni eisemen 
Helm auf in Hiiupt und dciii welienden Federbusclie , wenn er dann unsre, 
von fran/osisc hen Diiihen .uifgefiittertcn KitteiillGii, die vvic Balsam- 
flasehchen rieehen, vor sieli s.ihe, wilrd’ er nieht die eiseine Hand ziim 
Himmel heben, und schworen Ihr seyd nichf mcinei Hlamrns^ Scin Bub 
wurde heraufkomnieii und die Weichlinge aus'm Todtciigewdlbe peitschen, 
wo die Gnister dor aJten deiitschen Helden schweben - — *“ 
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Schubart reveres the stalwart strength of the old G-ermamc heroes 
as typified by Gotz, and again uses his opportunity to decry the 
weak and loppish gallants of the present day, who are no longer 
worthy to be called men, or Germans The genuineness of the 
former is placed in marked contrast with the superficial mode of 
life of the latter, a degenerate aberration. 

Justus .Moser’s political and .social writings have been mentioned 
and quoted heretofore We have seen that his fundamental and 
unchanging attitude rests upon respect and admiration for the 
laws and customs of the ancestral Gcrnians, it comes not out 
of a spirit of ‘ poetic ’ effulgence, but out of a far more objective 
penetration of the root and reason for such institutions as the 
forefathers had founded Moser’s whole point of view is in this 
sense reactionary reactionary with the desire to maintain laws 
and customs that have direct reference to individual human needs 
and individual freedom 

Yet Moser’s position is not only Sturm und Drang one must not 
overlook his strongly rationalistic trend he wants an ordeily, well- 
managed state, where possibly disturbing influences are forbidden, 
his thinking is matter of fact, quite free from sentimental huniam- 
tananism and the emotional and lonsequcntly rather vague worship 
of ancestral virtues, lie deals with very sjieeific questions and 
their possible remedies in a quite rationalistic way Yet the 
organic nature of this thinking connects him definitely with the 
Sturm und Drang movement he in a sense already represents a 
synthesKs of rationalism and Sturm und Drang the emphasis on 
reason and toini is doubtless theie, hut equallv strong is the 
emphasis on lutmil living content lor the forms, or laws — vi/ the 
opposition to anv form which has hc'coine a dead-letter, and has 
ceased to have sigiufieaiiee in the everylay world 

!Mosei’.s organic way of looking at a problem determines all his 
writings. Though he never return, s to the “state of nature” in 
the sense of little or no civilization, nevertheless his philosophy 
could well he termed national primitivism, lor he goes back to those 
social and political institutions which are prevalent ones among a 
people living close to Nature and in accordance wuth the needs of 
such an evistence, he returns to laws that have come to he oriram- 
cally 111 the midst of thus "natural’ life and he constantly en- 
deavours to einphasue and uiKlcustaiid the spirit and environment 
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which produced them Some of his most frequently mentioned 
and most important points of view can be seen from the passages 
given below Their salient leatuies are individualism, anil -ration- 
alism — that is, opposition to generalizations, especially to general- 
ized laws — , natural and practical education vs. theory, and true 
democracy and fieedom as they exist among individualistic peoples 
in small political groups 

In his article “ Ueber das llecht der Menschlieit, als den Grund 
der neuen franzosischen Constitution,” Moser, much like Claudius, 
IS sceptical about the possibility of founding any state on such a 
general theory His thesis is that men are not actually born 
equal, and even if they were, they could not live that way, and 
that any social institution, ol which there will always be some, 
immediately can and luithennoio should malcc a difference A 
state can not be built upon such a concept as “ human rights ” but 
only upon property ownership and its com oiiiitaiit, responsibility 
to the state, such as the forefathers had He upholds their system, 
and finds it good and sensible 

Allein es veidicnt imrner noth ticfe IJewuncleiiing, cKim^ un^ie lohen Vnr- 
Pihien, die Hopenannton Barbarpn, einen soli hen Plan erfundon und aich 
diibei HO Liiige gKitklich erhalten haben, 

A similar opposition to the philosophy tliat all men are equal 
is found at another time where Moser speaks against it and shows 
that the forefathers did not base their lives u])on it cither 

, so sagteii unsi i- Vorf.iliren Wii tnnken nut keincn Soh.ifern ec 
aiiH inntm Kiugc, wt'il sio iiulit nut fin’s V.iti-i J,iiid aus/ntdien, sondern 
diilit'iin liei der Heeide bleilien niussen Sie spruilieii ibneii die thnstliehe 
und jniniilisihe Kedhclikeit nil lit ab 

lie del ends tlieir strong eoiiviition that each class in the com- 
munity has and should niaiutain its own degree of honor, neither 
more noi less 

Die Politik unsrer Vorfiihieii war unendlich feiner, und nach ihren 
Grundsatzen sollte die genieine Ehre eben so sorgfdltig bewahret werden 
ala die hohe, wcil der Stand der gemeiiieii Ehre alle Laaten tragt, und dem 
iStaate daian pelegeii ist, iLi',', Hiih boliher tiiglich verinohre, welchea 
gewisa niiht dadureb geacbiebt, daaa er besclumpft wird . *’ 
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We see agiim the unswerving admiration for the sense behind the 
political institutions of the foretathers, class differentiation is 
taken as natural^ and as beneficial to each class^ because if each 
has its own particular grade of honor, there can be no infringe- 
ment upon it either from above or below. This same enijihasis on 
individuality and multifariousness is the basis of his preference 
for small states In an article dealing with the effects of the influx 
of population on ethics and laws, he describes at first the type of 
life, the customs and laws of a community having few people and 
only landowning farmers at that, he depicts them as being gener- 
ous, ready to helji their neighbours, honest, virtuous, and living a 
life of true freedom according to their own laws, and then goes on 
to say 

Die Kinder eiticr nolthen Nation siiid niit kemeri schleehten ver 
ini<-cht, ne iverdeii von hofjieHe'.'<eiicn Vatcin und Utiittern durch Lehre und 
Beispiele zur Ailieit und Ordniiiig crzosren, und man kaiiii sagen, dans 
in pinerii ^olcheii Lande I'leiss, Oidiiuiig und Tiipend zii H.iiise sei, und dass 
die alien Deiitschen, uni die Keinigkeit ihrer Sitleii zu erhalten, und Frei- 
heit und Ordniing /u verkiiupfeii, gar keiii besser Mittel wahlen konnten, 
als achloclit-erdiiigs keirie Heuerleute zu dulden, und ihre kleinen Staats- 
kllrper aus laiitcr h(ifgeses«enon Mitgliedern zu bilden In einer solchen 
VerfawHUiig bodarf es faat gar kciner Gesetze und Strafen Der kleinc 
iStaat-ikorpor gleiibt eineni wurdigen Capitel, woven jedes Mitglied aich 
selbst und 'lOine Mitbiuder eliit, w'oim man Keinen an seine rHicIit bei 
Slrafe des Ziu liUiiuiscs ermiiert, und wo del unfehlb.ire Verliist der 
Priibende, odei die t'eiwoi^ung aus dei \'ei saminhing die grohste und 
enipfiiidlithsto Stiafe ist 

Moser adniiies tile social and jiolitical systems of the Germanic 
forefathers, because they were built upon the strict concept of 
honor in a community where each iiulividual owns land and has a 
right to vote, and has his owui degree of self-respect, there will he 
little opportunity lor dishoiiestv and tnekerj, first because there 
IB no room for self-aggrandizement, secondly because such dealings 
would lose him his jilace in the gocernmeiit and respect of lus 
fellow-men Wheie there is a lower class dc])cndcnt ujioii the 
others lor its hcelihood, theie will autnniaticallj ensue tlneccri, 
need for polic mg, prisons, chanty, etc , none oi which the ancient 
Germans had or needed • 

Alle diese grosaen Vortheile fur Tugend, Sitten und Polizei verheren 
Bicb, Hobald tune starke Beiolkerung durch. Studte, Dtirfer oder Heuerleute 
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verstattet wird Dergleichen kleine Beiwohner haben keine genugsame Hol- 
zungen, kerne hinreichendeii Acker, und gerathen leicht in die Noth oder in 
die VeTBUchung, daajenige, was ihnrn fehlt, zu stelileu oder zu erhetteln 
Die Gaatfreiheit kann gegeii die Menge ao vieler kleinen und unaichern 
Leute nicht so reichlich mehr ausgeubet werden ala gegen die wenigen 
hofgeBeasenen Nachharn, man kanii ihiien auf ihren Hochzeiten, Kindtaufen 
und Leicheii nieht so natlibarlitli zu Hlllfe komiiien, man kann nicht 
verlaiigeii, daaa aie ihre Kinder ao fleisaig und rechtlich eizielien Bolien alB 
die alten Hotgeseaccnen , was man ihneri in Nothfallen giebt, hat man in 
gleichen Begebenheitcii von ihneii nicht wieder zu erwarten, und Geiz, 
MiBstrauen und Furcht aehleiLhen sich in die besten Herzen ein, die sich 
gegen eine Menge von ungleitlien Ijeuten nicht niehi so olTiien kbnnen als 
gegen edlc Nachharn, welthe der Hulfe me iniaabrauchcn, und allezeit lin 
Standc amd, das Fmpfangene durch Gegendienate zu verguten Die ganze 
Gesetzgebung verandert aich, es 1st nun nicht mehr das wdrdige Capitel, 
daa aua ebenburtigen Mitgliedcrn besteht, das durch den Verliist seiner 
Prdbende in den Schrankeii der Ordnung gehalten werden kann, und eine 
VerweiBung aus der \ ersammlung fur die empfindliclistc Strafe halt Die 
Nation iht nun mit Fluchtlingen veiuiisdit, die snh aus eiiicr Landesver- 
weiaung nichta niachen, die duich Galgcii nnd Kad gebandiget werden 
inijsaen, und die dcniuiigeac btet iiiimei in der gro-'ston VoiMUtbung bleiben, 
sich dasjenige durch Stehlen und Betteln zu erneibeii, was sic aich nut 
ihrer Hande Aibeil iiicht verse haffen koiinen “ 

What Moser jiraises about the tustonns ol the iorelatheis is quite 
ditferent from the warm reverence ior tlie Jieart of man which is 
BO general among the Sturmer uml DiiUiger, lie has no illusions 
about human goodness, or badness, ami liiiils that same recognition 
for humanity’s fallibility a notable leature among the old Germans. 
On the basis of the above there is a stiong plea for keeping classes 
separate in a sense with winch many ol the Stunner und Dranger 
would not have agreed 

Der Gesetzgeber, dor keinc gchndcre Mittel gegen die Hof- 
geaesMBiie ala gegen die Fluchtlinge gebrauihen kann, vermischt den Men- 
schen init dem Mensehen, und vienn cr zuletzt init piiiem falschen philo- 
feophischen Auge an jedem Menschen glcuhe tV urdc und gleiclie Rechte 
erblickt, wenn er den Menschen vor dem Angesichle Guttes, vor welchem 
wir alio gleich hind, mit dem Meiibclicn auhser diesem Verhaltnia ver- 
wechselt, und nob hergestalt seme Vcrordiiungtn ubcnill nut Schancle und 
mit Leibes- und Lebeiisstrafe scharfet ho veilieien suli die Begnlfe vnn 
Ehre, Tugend und Sitten, und die vorhin so gro'-se mid edie Nation, die 
keiner Gesetze bedurfte, die ohiie Vcrsuchiing und Noth in ihrer Selbst- 
genugsamkeit ruhig und sicher Icbte, die den blossen Gedanken einer 
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Leibes- und Lebensstrafe unertrnplich fand, verwandelt Bich in einen 
■vermiscliten Haufcii von puten uiul sihlerhten Leuten, die nun, jeniehr ein 
unangehesscner Mann Geld, Ehre oder Dienste erh.ilt, gnr nicht anders als 
tyraiinihth behaiidelt weiden kanii Eh eiitsteheii dann Philosophen, 

welthe allpenieiiie GtseGbutlier hcbreiben, und Rcgenten, welclie deigleichen 
einfUliren wollen, und man preinet dcii Staat glmklich, wo die Kechle der 
Menniheu am weitslen aUBpedehnet, oder, um die Wahihcit deutlich zu 
Bapen, Wo jeder LandeHCinpebeshener von aller seiner Wuide, die er alia 
dem uraprunglulien Veieiii hatte, beraubet, und der Repent allcin bo viel 
hoher erhoben wild *“ 

Moser is stronplv opposed to larfre states and cities, believing that 
they ilo away with tlie means of maintaining all the virtues wdiiLli 
characterized the ancient (Jermans These virtues e\ist and thrive 
only 111 country (‘oininiiiiities ot small population where the stalwart 
peasant landowner ns tlie Imlw'ark ol the community He did and 
should have more rights than aliens, or people who own no land 

Die alien UeutHihen heliandelten jeden Erenideii als emeu Knccht, und 
wenn die neuern dieses Verfahien bcubdriscli nciinen, so verinUien sie iiiir 
ihio UnwiHSGiiheit I’m Kiietlit ist derjenipt, weldier so wenip an der 
gesetzpebcndeii Maeht ala der Steuerbewilhgung Antheil hat, und nicht 
fordern kann, dasa man ilm durch aeinca Gleichen verurtheilen laaaen 
aolle 

Moser belicvi's that the transient population has no claim to the 
laws and rights of the landowning hrainh, this was a fundamental 
policy of the lorelathers, and he deems it a good one He feels 
that a population wdiieh has many day- or liand-laborers vnll have 
need of stricter and more rigid lules tlian one which lives off the 
soil, and heme leads a noble and elevating hie 

Ueberli.uijit wild bei einer zunelinieiideii I'.eiolkerunp emc wpit pen, mere 
Geaetzpebuiip und cine uiipcsuunite Haiidhabuiip der Gei ei htipLeit erfordert 
Keine Arbeit bat ho ri.iturhche Reizuiigen und Aiilockuiipen fur den unver- 
dorbeiioii MenHtlieii ala der Ackerbau , sie erfordert emen Fleian, der aich 
aelbat belohiiL und nuh dunli aich selbni crhult Vielea w.ichat deiii Aeker- 
bauer ohne Aibeit zii , die Abwei liaelunp der Jiihres/eiten unterbnclit die 
acliwTie Arbeit durih lenliteie, uiid sie gelit niebreiitlicilh ihien Gang fort, 
ohne uusserh(heii Zwaiip, lieaondcis wo der Boden ergiebig und Allei nicht 
BO genau genicsseii lat 

In conipaiibon to this good life in Nature, which is the best life 
and produces the best type of jieople, the people who live by the 
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labor of their hands lead an unnatural life which brings them to 
no good 

Ganz andera verhalt ea aich init der gemeinen Handarbeit . und 
denjenig'en, so davon lebon aolleii Hier lat welt mehr Anstrengung- nothig, 
die Albeit belohnt sith ujtht ao wie jcue, es waihat dem Handarbeiter 
niehta zu, und eiiier inusa die Muiutcn beini Spinnrade in Acht nehmen, 
der aieh diivon erhalton will Zu eineni ao geizigen Flciaae aiiid nicht alle 
Menaclieii geboreii, auth der Eeste least wohl eiiiinal die Hiinde ainkon, 
wenn er besl.uidig enieiii Silaien gleich arbeiteii soil, und dor Bose legt 
sich auf'a Kauben oder Stohlen Uni die Masse von aolchen Handarbeitern 
in ihrem stiengen Laufe ziiiii Ziele zu erhalten, muaa der Gesetzgeber 
gleichaam besbindig luit dem Prugel darlibei stehen, er muss die Bottler 
uiiter ihiion diiich At'eikhduser absihieLken, er muss die Almosori loibieteii, 
er muss die Masse dieses \'o)kes zu eiiieni g.inz aiidein I’leise sdiiitzeri, u'le 
er vorher seme Landeigciithumer s<hiit/te, ei imias iiidit zebu Schuldige 
laufen lasscii, um eirieii Uriscliiildigen zu rotten, ivie bei einer mindern 
Bevolkeiung bilhg Keelitena 1 st, und grosaen Endzuecken grosae Opfer 
bnngen *“ 

The lilo in Nature is what is meant for man, and not the lile and 
liabits produced by laige cities and civilizations of a comjilex sort 
Tilt Jnreiathers had the right and natural kind of hie, and hence 
were better, more ethical jieojile than tlnur desiendants The 
essential lightness of Nature is uiideilined in the mention of the 
fact that the eartli regards the tarmer without lus constant eftort, 
licT fruits come to him anyway — -this is otherwise an idea found 
most frequently in soft primitivism 

The self-reliant indivnlualitv ot the farm owner made for the 
liealthiest type ol eoinmuiiity, this (act was evidenced m that they 
had few Ians and restrictions The land was also the basis for 
military seriiee in short, lor e\erv political and social institution. 
Moser favors that system, and small coniniumties which permit its 
full development, he speaks against over-population in rural com- 
munities, as it IS advocated by the ‘ political philosophers " 

Unare Vorfahreu sind hienn klugcr gewesen Sie crlaubten zum 
hrickaten uur zwei Cczimmer auf jedem Erbe, und eiferten gegen die 
Menge von Heuerleuten ja so stark, als die Kameralphilosojihen jetzt fUr 
die Bevolkcrung streiten 

The practice ol the forefathers, baaed upon recognition of actual 
conditions, is again considered better than the theories of the 
mimsters of state 
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Consistent with Moser’s preference for the ways and customs of 
the ancient Germans in hia praise of the method they used to allay 
quarrels he favors their preference for individual consideration 
over the ‘ sorry letter of the law ’ , the ideal is essentially demo^ 
cratic 


dipjenipeii, welchc pine Sa(he zii entspheiden hatten, sie mochten 
nun d.izu prwiihlt itdpi bphtidlpt spin, erolTncten, was ffie gut und hillig 
hrfandcn, niid die I’aiteion niusHLpii diea fur Ilecht annehmen Ihre Voll- 
mapht war iilho von uiipleuli wpitenn Unifange als die Vollmacht unsrer 
heutigen Kichter, die auf Gphptzc und Ordnung aihwdrcn und an dem 
traurigeii Hiichstiiben kleben tmissen 

Wenn man mit diespr Vorausaetzung auf die Sorgfalt zuruLkgeht, womit 
unaere Vorfahren darauf beatunden, dasa jeder Parthei nicht allein 
ebenburtige, nondern uiicli gpri(.htHgenoBse UrtheilBWeiser gegeben werden 
mus&ten, BO fUhlt man erst, wie gross ihre Einsicht gewesen 

The emphasis is on the local customs as over against general, 
rational law 

Da untre Vorfahren par keine gesihrieViene Gesetze duldeten, well sie voraiiB 
Bahcn, dasa aolclic iiiit dei Zeit eigne Ausleger und Reehtsgelehrte nach 
sich Ziehen und die heutige Art, Stieitigkeiteii diirch gelehrte und unge- 
noBsne Manner zu eiitscheiden, bcfdrdern wurden, so koniiten sie auch 
nicht andera veifahien Es konnte nach keinen Gesctzen gesprochen werden, 
Bondern die bestellten Urtheilewemer sprachen nach dem, was ihnen, ihren 
Kindein, ihien Naehbnrn und der g.uizon Gemcnilieit nutzlich und heilsam 
achien, oder aie bezeugten in jedeni vorkommendcn Fall die lobhche Ge- 
ivohnheit, und dieses ihi Zcugmss war /iigleich ein richtErlichea Urtheil 
Zum ZeugnisB einer Giw'ohnheit konnte nber kein blnsser Golehiter zuge- 
laasen weiden Uni eine adliche Gewohnheit zu bezeiigen, ward eiri Edel- 
maiin, und zui buigeilieheii ein UOrger erfordert Jetzt hingegen besteht 
die Kunst zu nehten fast iiur in der Gcdehrsamkcit und Auslegungskunat, 
und kein Ort in Europa hat eich dagegen besser vcrwahret, ala die kleine 
Stadt Norcia oder Nuraia in Italien, wo es durchaua erfordert wird dasa 
die Obngkcit weder lesen noch schreiben konne '* 

The ancestors had suiierioi insight in that they realized that a 
written law, instead of intimately concerning only the one indi- 
vidual case would be applied to many whose particular problem it 
would not intrinsically bt. l^loscr approves that hjiecific differences 
should only be dc( ided b> pc‘ople laiiiiliar with the ( ustoms aud 
ivaditioiih ami needs ol the spccilu case Leaniiug is too giuieral- 
ized aud alisirait, aiul iicitbci i an nor does lake each individual 
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circumstance, as it individually comes to be, into account — therefore 
no learning is held to be preferable. The ludges who decide about 
and upon the intrinsic nature of each one case do so on the basis of 
actual knowledge of the rooted circumstances which it involves 
Going even a step further back, Moser gives the example of the 
ancient Gauls • 

Die Gallier Buchten sieh aiif eine andere Art zu helfcn Sie hatten ihre 
Drmden odcr eigne rrie^ter, welehcn sowohl die Civil- als die Criminal- 
junsdietion anvertrauet war, und die, wie wohl zu merken, von keiner 
Mheren wcltlichen Matht bestellet oder besoldet wurden, indem sie ihr 
gemthches Obeihaupt hclbst duith die Mehrheit der Stimmen wiihlten, und, 
wenn die Stimmen gleich wareii, zum Zeiehen ihrcr volhgen Unabluingig- 
keit die Sache nut dem Dcgeii imsniatliten 

Such customs grounded in human nature, Moser finds to be much 
better than any multitude of rational general laws now extant. 

That such customs lead to higher ethics is liis firm conviction, 
this 18 e.vemplified m the upholding of oatb.s given of one’s own 
free will 

Dll' Allen, web be der r’rf.iliiuiig iiiebi als eiiier btlioni’n Thoone folgten, 
ruiliiiften liingegcu weit niplii ,uif icne fi oiwilligoii Gtdiibde, und beguiiatig- 
ttn die ]ji udci sLlniften, well lie sudi del Aiihiibiing gewisser Pflichten 
weihetcn, 

This type of organization, based upon stmt bonesty and high 
individual qualities, is represented m tlie Fehrnqeruhi 

As they were opposed to abstract general rules, so “ Unsro Vor- 
fahren, die alteii Deutsi hen, wiissteii von kmiieu 'fostamenten oder 
solclien Verordnuiigen, die eist dun b den Tod bekraftiget werden 
mussten, ” and Moser lielieves tliat to make wills, made to 
be earned out alter death is lar infciior to tlie habit of the old 
Germanic peoples to turn over property while alive 

The same preference tor the irrational, iiaturnl way of governing 
peculiar to the Ancients is evpressed in the following 

Die Perser, welche die W'ahl eiiie-. Koiiigs auf das Wndieni ernes Pferdes, 
und die Deutsehen, well he die Entscheiduiig in den wiehtigiten Saehen 
eben darauf oder iiiif’s Loos ankomiiicn liesseii, Inindelten unstrc'itig ver- 
nunftigcr ills alle unsre neuen Philosophen und IteLhtsgeleluteii, web he 
eine sob he EritsLhoidung iiaoh Veidienst, llecht, Billigkcit und Veniunft zu 
unternehmeii wagon 
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Since reason can only inadequately judge a man, it la better to 
leave election to high oflicc up to chance, as they did, and thereby 
spare insulta, feelings that are slighted, and quarrels among the 
electees. 

In yet another aitide Moser unconditionally praises the educa- 
tional methods ot the am lent G-ermans, and points out how 
universally they were feared and admired in war and general 
athletics 

Dieses Alleg setzt eirie Kr/ichunti von ganz andicr \it voram, a]s man 
Bich insgemein von Darharen einbildot, und man kaim drei=.t annehmen, 
dass p« nicht blon wilde Tapferkeit, Bondern eine value eigne, diiiih die 
Erziehung gebildele Knegeskunit gowesen, welehe die dcutsihe Nation den 
ROmern erst furchterlich, hernach ehrwiirdig, und ziiletzt vverth geniatht 
hat Die Rbmcr sprechen von alien Nationen anssei der denim lien init 
Geringschatzung 

Ancient Germanic times and the Middle Ages through to the 
sixteenth century were all together more or less indiscnminately 
revered as “ alt-deutsch ” by the Sturm und Drang generation , it is 
for the age just about half-way between these two extremes that 
Moser uses the term “ golden ” 

Man kiinn die Penode Carls des Grossen die guldne nennen , und wer 
die Capitularieii dieses Maiiiiea ohne Ruliniiig leseii k,inn vver seme Sorgfalt 
fUr den gemetven Larideigenthumei , ohne von einer bewiiiideriiden uiid 
erkenntlKhen Andaelit auf seine Kiiiee peiissen zu verdeii, betiuchten 
kann, der niusa das Herz eines Finanz-Paelitei .s besitzen 

Contrary to Voss’ point of view, Charleinagne is levered as the 
great law-givcr, tlic man vith intimate comern toi the well arc 
of the individual Such law-making is Moser’s ideal, and he finds 
it in the folk-lore of the people 

As a final example of Moser’s reverence for the ancient Germans, 
and the ground in which it grows, we see below a quotation from 
Ills article “ Ueber die Huinen der deutsehen Kuiist ” 

Ich rechne dahin [among the workB of art of the Ancients] besondera 
die groasen Anhtiilten der alten Deutachen, woduich aio sich in ihren 
politiachen Verfaasungen bei Freiheit und Eigenthum zu eihaltcii gewuast 
habeii So weiL die wiihie Glm kseligkcit eincr froieii Nation uber alle 
Arten der bildenden Kunste erhabeii i-it so weit niiisa man ein Volk, 
Welches alien Beinen Kiinstfleiss auf die ersteie verwendet, demjenigen 
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vorziehen, das bios einige Maler und Bildhauer gczogen, oder einige 
geschickte Sangei und Tanzer aufzuweisen hat 

Die Aufmerksanikeit, welche die Koiner, diese 1011 aller Welt aneikiinnten 
Obernchter, den Deutachen vor alien Nationen in ihren sorgfllltigeii Beob- 
achtungen und Beachreibungen erwiesen, ist der schmeichelhafteste Beweis 
dieses Verdienstes Montesquieu bekennet, dass Alles, was fur die 

gemeine Freiheit glosses erfiinden Worden, den Saehscn semen Ursprung zu 
danken babe Diese errcuhten nbir diesen grossen Zucek niclit von unge- 
fahr, Oder auf erne leiihte, natuilnhe Art Die Huiiieii, ivelche uiis davon 
ubrig geblieben sind, zeiigeii von dei grossteii Aiistreiiguiig des iiienschlichen 
Verstandes, und von eiriein Gebaiide, das in alien seineii Theilen iiiuh dem 
hbcbsten Ideal aiifgetiihi et woideii Ks v'cilidiiit sidi ilalier woh] der 
Mllhe, die Gesehichte diesir Kiinst, wodiiich iinsie Voifubien. die Freibeit 
und Kigentluim iiber Alles siliatzUii, eiiie Natioiialveieiniguiig nut der 
mindcsten _4iifopfei uiig ihi ei natiirlu hen Heehte zu eriiehteii wussleii, zu 
erforachen Unstreitig wai die Arbeit dei lelztein bewuiideriisMiirdigcr 
ala )erie kleiiicn Beiiuiliungen einigei wohliiiiterwiesenen Meiatcr, mid die 
kleinen st-idtiSLlien llepiiblikeii der Griechen wareii gewiss mir Puppeiiw eike 
gegen die nordisiheii Staateii, noiin Millioneii Menseben |oiic grossen 
lleihte ungestoit irenosseii Den Geist der Froibeit iiiid die Kiiiist, das 
Eigenthum gegen alle Eiiigi life dei Obeiniaeht und der Herrschsiuhl un- 
gckrankt zu bewahien, babeii wir den Sachsen zn duiiken 

Moser gives the ancient OeriTuiiis uiKOiulition.il junnse for the 
invention as well as niiaintetiaiiep of a system whcichy Ireeilom and 
the rights of iirii.ite ow n('islii|i wcie hehl nr, ml ife lie goes 
bade fo ‘iiatuial’ ik‘0)iI(' not for file lienloiu which is unlimited 
license, hut for the real freedom i misi, sting ol the ught to deter- 
niine one’s own life and jiioperty, and this m the cornrnumty of 
otliers, not apart from one’s tetlow-men The governmental system 
of the aneient Germans, fhe iiadle of freedom, was limit upon 
ingrained ojiposition to tfie inle ol one omt niaiiv ddie same 
contrast as is expressed heie i.s inpiln it all flnnugli “Got/ von 
Berhehingen.” d’here too, the .struggle is liefween tfie f\jie of 
government that recogm/es and exists upon Ifie rights of the 
responsible individual, and tlie government ol llie ali.sohite monarch 
whose subjects are pawns and must oliey the w ritteii law which 
18 the same for one and all Tins ot course implies equality, in and 
of itself an advantage, and Moser also speaks of the equality main- 
tained among the Germanic annent.s, but the ditfcweru e is elear, 
the latter imjilics genei ali/ed equality, sameness tlie former, 
equality among self-ieliant individuals wnth specific, recognized 
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individual nghts. This point is again related to his aforementioned 
idea concerning the advantage of manifold variety over uniformity. 

Wenn wir auch von unacrn Vorfahren nichts welter wuasten, als dasB sie 
keino Stadte ja nicht einina] zwei Haujitwohniingen auf einem Hofe 
duldeten, ho inusste dieser eiii/igc Rent ihrer Staatsverfasaung allein achon 
hinreichen, una den erhabenslen Bogrift von der Grtiase ihrcs politischen 
Planes zu geben Ein Staat, welcher aua emer Million emzelncr Hofe 
beateht, und nut roillieber Ucberlegung verordnctj daaa Keiner seine Wob- 
nung nut Wallen umgcben, Keiner mehrcre Familien ala der andere 
aufnelimen, Keiner sein Strohdach in ein Ziegcldach verwandeln soil, 
erkennet unstrcitig die Vortbeile der Gleiebbcit, und bi^nt den Keim zu 
aller beimlichen Ausdebuiig nicbt aiifkonimen Die gleiebe Gef.ibr wirkt 
eine gegenaeitige Schonung, und die Geaetze niuasen da atii erateii beaebtet 
werden, wo Jeder der Strafe bloss stebt, und der Sebiiblige sieb nirlit auf 
eigene Stdrkc verlaasen kaiin 

These passages from Moser amply suffice to show liis attitude 
towards the iorefathers, and the high esteem in wludi he held 
them , although an uncultured, uncivilized state is the last ( oncept 
he would favor, he does prefer a simpler level, a smaller political 
organism, to the large, generalized, and complex modern state lie 
believes the former to be intrinsK allv better, healthier and more 
favorable to the rights and widl-bemg oE the individual. His 
nationally primitivistic ideas are thus based ujion a somewhat 
different approadi than those of the writers quoted earlier in this 
chapter 

The following expression of the nationall}' pninitivistu spirit 
is directed into the lutuie ratlicr than tlie past, there is the hope 
for a re-awakening ot tlie same qualities vliich eharactenzed the 
ancestral Germans, and for a new' and better life from this re-birth 
of xvhat is considcrctl the iiitnn.sie German spiiit Typical for 
the rather radical ideas of some of this generation, it is believed 
that this spirit wall manifest itself in the middle classes, and not 
among the nobility, who are too much under the influence of 
France, thus the peasant group in IMaler Mullcds “Der Chnsta- 
bond ” 

Amtsschreiber Der fremde Einfluss wu d aber bey unsern vorneh- 

meren Stunden, Welche die eigentliche Franzen-Knet bte und dalier meistens 
verpfuBcbte Deutsebe sind, so laiige nntb foitdaiipin, bia der Mittelstand, 
der bey jedem civilisirtem Voleke irnmer docb den Auaschlag gibt, endheh 
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von reinem Patriotisrnua axiffeflammt, allgemein Muth fasst, seinpn eigcnen 
Nazional-Cliarakter auszusprechen, das lieisst, dass der Schwabc zuni 
Beispiel aich njcht mehr ah Schwabe, oder dcr Pieuase ah Preusse, sondern, 
bey Wegraumung allor Provinzial Vorurtlieile, aich lu ihren Geainnuiigeii 
ah Deuhche bruderlicb bofahseii, iind so, nns iii politisLlier Hiiisu ht nii Iiu 
noglich, in gei&tiger Verbiiidung sich zu eiiier X.izmn cihcbeii 
Walter Da stehet Ihr und Friz wieder vollig bej ■■a’liiiipn dns iiicyiiot 
gleiclifalh aueh er und achnort dar.iuf, dais du'ser ghirklnlu' Zeitjninkt 
kommcn musse Dann, nieynet aueh ci, milsse jediT fieiiidc und veikLdnte 
Binfluss von selbst vorsiegen, der deutache Genius suli mit Macht erhebcn, 
und das, was in Kunsten und Wis.sensohaftcn jetzt nur stdckwoise her- 
vorzutreten vermag, wird durih die Erwarmung und den Antheil der ganzen 
Nazion in sich naeh ganzem Uinfange gedeyhcn zu durffen Krafft gewinnen 
Er ist dann wie aiisser sub und glilbet, ■vveiin er diesen Zeilpiinckt iin 
Geiste betrachtct Dann mag die deutsche Xazion erst, deren Geist sich 
eber naeb einem alles umfassenden Cosmopolitissmuss, ah einein engher- 
zigcn Patnotissnius bequemet, daher sie das Gute bey Fremden ehret und 
mb eigen zu rnachcn siulit, in ihrer volligen Glurie erscheinen und wir, 
die wir trotz alien gegeiiseitigeii Ankainpfens und Hinderns, ohnc Ruck- 
Bicbt auf una selbst atandbairt auf dem Wahren zum Gedeyben fur die 
kunlTtige Wurde iiiisorer Nazion behairet, werdcn dann im Beyfall dcr 
Edlcn — sow le unsere \\bdersatber, die Anbetber dcs PahLlicn, in deren 
Missbilliguiig — deii Lohn ainden ” 

riore the ideas whidi spring lioin national ])TinHti\ism and 
jiatnotism. trom ein])liasi.s on that whnh is tinly national! v indi- 
vidual (and opposed to the inflneuces of France as tlu>n cm rent), 
lead to the ideal ol internalioimlism based upon genuine lespect 
for and communion witli tlie innate diaiacter of every other 
nation as well — a truly humanistic ideal which points the wav to 
the humanistic classic ideal of Goethe, Schiller, and Herder. 
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CHAPTEK V 


Cultural Primitivism 

Cultural priniituium ih the diHcontent of the civilized with civilization, 
or with Home conspicuous and characteriHtic feature of it It is the belief 
of men liviiiff in a relatively hiplily evolved and toinjilev tiillural lon- 
dition that a life far siinpler and less sophistiiated in some oi in all 
respects is a more desiiable life Hut ‘civilization’ is, of course, a 

relative term To men livitifr iii any phase of cultural develo])nieTit it is 
always possible to conceive of some simplei one, and usually possible to 
point to other men, past or present, in whose life it is exemplified Cultural 
primitivism has thus had enduring roots in human nature evei since the 
civilizing process began ^ 

The phase ol human thinking which values a .simple lilc more 
highly than one based upon complicalcd civilized (omhtioiis is not 
infrequent in the thought complex ol Sturm und Drang It cx- 
pressPiS itself as a desire for a .simpler, le.ss involved evistcnce as 
such, and also as a desire for a more ‘ natural ’ lifi', a hie (loser to 
the wavs of Nature as this period com eived them Althougli tlu‘ 
cultural jirimitivism found in the writings of this era is oiten 
dissociated from chronological primitivism, except in such instances 
as quoted in Chajiter IV, it seldom, if ever, turns to contemporary 
really piimitivc jicoples for its models of what man might or should 
he This is a pJienomenou more Irequently found in previous 
periods , it is, for example, the basis of much of the c uUuial primi- 
tivism ol the Enlightenment The Sturm und Drang wiiters were 
prone to praise any person or class of pcojde whose chaiaefer is 
genuinely natural, simple and whole, many of them found tliesc* 
qualities to he the principal traits ol the simple peasant, so that 
they often turn to jieasaiit life as exemplary of what life should be , 
this led to the inevutablc comparison between city and country — to 
the detriment of the former and advantage- of fhe latter — and 
thence to a dispraise of court-life, of fleeting and temjiorary fashion, 
of empty conventions, and shallow 'loreign^ customs They praise 
instead a simple, active and unspoiled existence, at times even a 
rough and coarse one, but at any rate one that was considered 

A O Lovejoy and G Boas, Primitivism and related ideas in antiquity 
(Baltimore, 193.0 ),p 7 
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‘ natural ’ Quite frequently^ the basis of their ideal is the desire 
for a greater genuineness, and the related effort to abolish falsity 
and deceit from every-day existence, when this is the case, they 
accent not so mueli the exclusion of wdiat civilization has brought, 
but a more conijilcte integration of it, then again, there are 
evidences of the more negative type ot cultural primitivism, the 
desire to flee the pointless hurry and scurry of civilization, and to 
lead a simple life apart from the world in accordance with only 
the most basic needs ol man This is, however, less frequent than 
their concern for the ' iiaturahiess ’ of man from the point of view 
which we have seen throughout There are also instances, perhaps 
influenced largely bv Herder, of unconditional praise of the patri- 
arclial times This constitutes, of course, a union between cultural 
and chronological jininitiviftm 

It may be termed the emotional, sentimental phase of their 
politnal radifahsin, that in the very class-coiiscious eighteenth 
century, some ol the Sturin und Drang authors chose to attribute 
tlie best ol human qualities to jieople ol low station They telt 
that the lower i lasses had more unspoiled strength and moral 
fortitude 

Em Miinn luilieii Oeistec ^[iiach jungst /u imr ‘ Irrcligiositat und 
Sitteiiveidei h liat die lueisten (iio'isoii angesteckt, sic iiiUHsen eiidhcli ein 
Baub der niedein Stande werden, wo noch so vjcl koiju'rlicbe und sitthche 
Kraft 1 st ’ ” 

One might tall this the politieal manifestation of the ideal of 
simplicity, unimpaired naturalness and goodness Partly, however, 
the jireference foi the lower i lassivs was based ujion the idea that 
they were more genuine, more naive, and undivided within flicm- 
selves The highest expression ot this thought is the figure of 
Oretchen, in “Faust”, it is partieulaily brought out in the seene 
in Martha’s garden Gretclien is humbly ashamed of her station, 
and her ignorance, but Faust reassures her 

Margrete 

Ja, aus den Augen aua dciu Sinn! 

Die HBllichkeit 1 st euch gebiufig 
Allein ihr babt der Freunde haufig, 

Und welt versfcindger nls ith bin 


= C F D Sebubart, fiuTnmthrht .Scliriften (Stuttgart, 1839-40), VII, 
p 109 
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Faust 

0 Beste' Glaube daas was man verstandig nennt, 
Mehr Kurzamn, Eingensinn und Eitelkeit lat 


Margrete 

Faust 


Wief 


Ach dass die Einfalt, dasa die Unschuld me 
Sil}i selbst und ihren heilgen Werth erkeiint' 
Daas Deiiiuth, Niedrigkeit, die hochsten Gaben 
Der Liebaustheilenden Natur — “ 


There follows the naive and simple desrnption on the part of 
Gretcljen of her many household tasks, which move Faust so deeply 
The desired simplicity, which in other forms of primitivistic 
thought finds its ideal in primitive peoples, is here the possession 
of the lowly The following poem by G A. Burger also upholds 
the lower classes, but on less idealistic a basis; 


Schani’ dich iiicht der Liebe zum Kammennadchen, 
Erich Blester, ruhite die roaenblutne 
Bettrnagd Briscis doth audi den erlaiichten 

Ritter Achilles 


Schau auf die Eizvatere, Abram, Jacob' 

Wclcho Fiiitchen niachteii sie nicht, sich mit den 
Zofun der Hauachreu begelin zu ddrfen' 

Herrliche Zeiten ' ‘ 


Tile same theme, which is oiigiiially taken from a poem by Horace, 
is treated at yreatoi length by Jlolty “ An einen Freund, der sich 
in ein schones Kammermadchen vcrliebte ” 

Was Bchumst du dich, dass du die Hanne liebest, 

Dip dir dein Genius bcschert? 

Sio 1 st us Averth, dass du ihr Kusse gibest, 

Das schlanke Madchen ist es werth 1 

Sie hat kem Gold, Avoinit das Friiulein prahlut, 

Und keine lange Ahnenschaft, 

Doch 1 st sie Bchon, ivie man die Engel malet, 

Bescheiden, edel, tugendhaft 


’ Der junge Goethe, neue Ausgabe besorgt von Max Morns (Leipzig, 1909- 
12), V, p 413 

‘G A Burger, Gedichte, hrsg von E Consentius (Berlin, Leipzig, etc, 
1914), II, p 92 
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Sie ist nicht stulz, wie die nach Standsgcbilhren 
Geehrten Fr.iuloin oder Fraun, 

Die auf uiife Sunder, die das Von nieht fuhren, 

Mit hoher Nase nioder‘;cliauii, 

Verleumdet nuht iiiid spirit nicht die Kokette, 

Wad dm < li kein leer Gewiihili eiitzuLkt, 

Schl ift ruhig fill laid springt aus ihrciii llctte 
Sobald die Soiai' ins Fenster bhckt 

Ihi Aug’ lat bl.ai, dundistralilt die gauze Seele, 

Piagt sclbst dein Silaiikeii Elafuuht cai, 

Sie hiiigt so Ill'll, so .suss wie riiiloiiiele 
Uiid t.ai/t niit Aiistind ihreii Keilin 

Die llanie selbst iiiiid’ mis deni goldnoii Wagen 
Nath dealer lieben Ilaiiiie sehii 
Uiid ktiasiheiid sith den jilatten Biiseii si-hliLgen 
Und soiifzeii Sie 1st walalieh stlioii' 

Ja, hio 1st sihini ' Del gan/e Ilaiaiiei stlnvebet 
ITiii ILuiiieiis lai In hides (lesaht, 

Ilir Du sen belit, ivio eine Bliiiiio bebet, 

Die cbcti aus del Knnspe biiiht 

Die SilLsaiukeit llaht goldrie Fin steiiaale 
Und liebt die niedern Hiitten iiur, 
leh selber, wenn ich niir ein Madcheii wulile, 

IlIi such’ es auf dor Sehafcrflur ‘ 

The noble virtues and ([ualities ■nhicli alone arc voith while are 
found only aniang siinple and lowly peojilo Thus veiy same 
lieliel' IS till' basis of Leim’s “ Die Kleinen ” The hero, llaiis von 
Eng-plbret bt, tuiiis Irani the gieal world witli drsgiist to search 
for real t^aodiiess among “ the jioor and mean and lowly ” 

Das hci lueai Zweik, die iiiibei uliinten Tiigenden /u sUulieien, die lederinann 
iilit Flihsen tritt kelit vi nlil, ginsse IM.iiinei, Genies, lile.ile' emeu ludieii 
Flug niach ich nn lit inehi mil, man \erseiigt sich Stliwingeii und Em 
bildungski aft, glaiiht suli eaieii (Intt und 1st eiii Tin Hui wieder aef 
ineiiie Fusae gekoniineii, i\ie A|)idl, als er aus deni Hiininel gevvuifen ward, 
will ich untein den iirnien, zeibi in hem n, achwachen iSteiblnhen uiuliei gehn 
und von ihnen leiiieii, iviis eiich fehlt — ^Deniut' “ 

Here, too, the louginir .simpluity, uuodness and ncinuiiieness 

H C Holty, Vitduhie, hrsg voii K Ilalni (Leijizig, 1870), pp 

119-20 

' J M 11 Lciiz, Sammthche i^chriflcn, hisg von F Blei (Munclien und 
Leipzig, 1909-13), III, p 315 
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IS directed to the poor and the humble, not explicitly to the 
“ primitive ” man Virtue is considered the characteristic attribute 
of the little ’ people and not the great, and the quality which 
indicates it and which v Engelbrecht values most is humility 
(This IS particularly noteworthy in view of the usual concept of 
the Sturm und Drang “ Kraftkerl,” or Superman ) 

In Lenz’s drama, “ Die sizilianische Vesper,” in a moment of 
crisis in the battle, a herald takes precedence over the generals who 
have lost their right to leadership through selfishness , 

Lona Heiold' sieh in holclion Augenbheken luirt aller UntersLliied 

auf, und da'i menhchliclihte Herz ist daa wurdipste zu befehlen Die Natur 
sprach durch dich, die Natur, die diese UnnatiirliLhkeiten veiabsehcut, 
und obschon du ein eiiifaltiger Bedienter bist, kaniist du deinen Feldhenn, 
denen ihre Leidcnschaften die Vernuiift nelmien, Befehle geben ’ 

Nature, and the unsullied heart, are the only valid criteria for 
judging people, especially at the critical moment — and in this case 
they speak through the mouth of a “simple servant” — an indi- 
cative statement for the class-conscious eighteenth century 

In Moser’s “ Die Spinnstiibe,” Selindc’s father upholds the great- 
ness of the ' little ’ people as against the pseudo-great, he speaks of 
this question in reference to the reading of Homer (cf also 
Chapter III). 

idi weiss wohl, die veredelten, verschonerten, erlmbcnen und \er- 
wbhnien Kojife unserei heutigen Welt lathen uber dergleulien Geniiilde 
Allein mem Trust ist Homer wird m England, wo man die walirc Natur 
liebt, und ihr in jedem Stande Gereelitigkeit widerfabreii liisbt, mehr 
gelesen und bewundert, als in deni ganzun ubrigen Theile von Europa , und 
es gereicht uns nicht zur Ehre, wenn wir nut deni niedrigsten Stande 
mcht uingehen koiinen, ohiie unare Wuide zu veiheren Ea giebt Herrn 
welche m einer Dorfachenke am Feuer mit veniunftigen Landleuten, die das 
Ihrige nicht aiis der Encyclopildie, aoiidern aus Erfahrung wisseii, und aus 
eigcnem Verstande wie aus offneni Herzen rederi, allezeit grosser sein 
werden, als onentaliaclie Prinzen, die, um nicht klein zu acheinen, aieh 
einachhesaeii muasen Wenn wir duditen, wie wir denkeii aollten, so 
muaste una der Umgang mit landlichen unverdorbenen und unverstellten 
Onginalen ein weit aiigenehnier .Schauspiel geben ala die Buhne, worauf 
einige abgeriehtete Peraonen ein auswendig gelerntes StUck in einem 
geborgten Affecte daher schwatzen ® 


^ /6id , p 206 

’Justus Moser, Sammtliche Werke, neu hrsg von B R Abekeu (Berlin, 
1842), I, p 135 
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The peasants^ who are not hampered by book-learning, fashion, 
refinement, etc , are true representatives of innate human worth. 
The ‘ great ' ones who are obsessed with a fear of losing their 
so-called standing indicate by that verjr fear that theirs is an arti- 
ficial and outward position. Moser points out quite clearly that 
innate worth is something of which an individual cannot be 
deprived — he can only deprive himself of it if his standard of 
values IB false, i e , unnatural It is interesting to note again that 
England is looked upon as a model of true democracy and natural 
humanism This is a frequently recurring theme in Moser’s 
writings 

Not only simple people, but also simple times are extolled by 
Sturm und Diang For this reason, the patriarchal times receive 
particular mention, for they were considered to have been the em- 
budiineut ot elemental, or rather fundamental, and uncomplicated 
human leclings and experiences — that is, those which grow out of 
a (lose association with Ivature The life of these olden times was 
tinged with poetry , it was looked upon as a naive, fresh and 
unsullied eia m man’s history, when people engaged only in the 
most original and ‘ natural ’ pursuits, and were noble, simple, and 
good The patriarchal age was hence the idealized picture of 
humanity, and although there is little use of the term “ Golden 
Age ” among these writers, it would not be false to say that if this 
term applies anywdieie for them, it would be to this early form of 
social existence Not a little of this attitude is the result of 
llerdei's depution of the age of tlie jiatriarchs — the ‘‘ childhood” 
era of mankind 

Werthei’s lelatioiishii) to Nature and his love for all things 
pertaining to it quite ineMtably lead to his preference for this 
manner of existence 

Da koinmcn denn die Madgen aus der Stadt und holen Wasser, das 
harmloseate Geschaft und das nothigste, das ehiuals die Tochter der 
Konige selb'^t vernchteten Wenn ich da sizze, so lebt die patnarchahsche 
Idee so lebhaft uni micli, wie sie alle die Altviiter nm Brunnen Bekannt- 
sthafL iiiadicn uiid freyeii, und wie um die Bruniien und Quellen wohlthatige 
Geihtei sdiuebeii 0 dei imis-, me ii.idi einei siliuereii Soiiiniei tagsw ander- 
ung sich an dea Biuniiens Kuhle gelabt habcii, der das iiidit mit emplinden 
kann ‘ 


'' D ] Q , op cil , IV , p 223 
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A sensitive imbibing of natural life and its simple activities lead 
the mind, and heart, to the earlier, idyllic age, idealized for having 
these very qualities 

Werther’s life in Wahlheim is of itself primitivistic ally idyllic 
and simple, and, although it is actually neither the soft primitivism 
of effortless existence, nor the hard primitivism of Spartan en- 
durance, it IS nevertheless close to Nature, and hence turns his 
thoughts to the patriarchal times, whose mode of life embodies his 
ideal of simplicity and naturalness, and fills man with noble senti- 
ments and virtues ■ 

Weiin ich ao dea Morg-ena init Sonnenaufgange hinauagehe iiach meinein 
Wahlheim, und doit ini Wirthagartcn niir meiiie Zuokererhaen sclbst 
pflticke, mich hinaezze, und aie ahfadme und dazwiafheii leap in ineinein 
Homer Wenn ich denn in der klcinun Kurhe mir emeu Topf iv.ihle, inir 
Butter ausateche, meine Schoten iin’s I'encr stelle, zudeekc und mith dazu 
aezze, aie manchrnal iinizuai liiiUi In Da fuhl ich mo Icbhaft, wie die lierr- 
lichen ubermuthigeii Fi eycr der FpiipIojio 0(h-.pii und SilnM-ine sehlachten, 
zerlegen und bi ateii Eh ist nnhtM, das until so niit piiier stillen, wahreri 
Enipfmdung ausfullte, aU die Zi'gc p.iti lau halist hen Lebeiis, die ich, Gott 
acy Dank, oliiie Affektation in meme Lebensart \erweben kann 

This same idealization of simple and fundainonlal tasks in 
accordance with equally fundamental needs is the basis for the 
following quotation from J M Miller’s “ Siegwart ” 

Einnial aali or sie apiniicn Dieser Aiibluk ruhrtp ihii vorzughdi Er 
erinnerte sich aua aeiiiem Homer, den er mit P Philipp gplesen hatte an 
die Tbchter der Kunige, wie aie apanncii und Gewebe webten, und aicli 
nicht der gerncinaten Weiberarbeit bcliiiiiiten , Er dachte an die Tochter 
der Patriarchen, die aich auch zur laiidlichcn Arbeit nicht zu vornehm 
dluchten . 

Here the praise of the patriaichal times is one with love for 
simplicity and for constructive tasks, needful to man Miller 
frequently parallels a happy, joyful existence, built upon the con- 
tentment born of sufficiency, with the days of the patriarchs, as for 
instance ■ 

Thereae neb den Zuckei und dan Brod und streute es dber den 
Milchrahm her Sic aaaen ao vergiiugt, wie cine Familie der Erzvater 


^“Ibid, p 242 

^'Johann Martin Miller, Siegwart, cine Klottergeschichte (Leipzig, 
1777), III, pp 613-4 
” Ibid., I , p 13a 
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Simple fare ib often a characteristic feature of these times, again, 
when he actually calls this the Golden Age 

In dem Saal aetzten aie Bich und aaaen frisLlie Milcli, glucklich wie 
die Menachen in dem goldnen Zeitalter 

Simplicity of existence, happiness and sufficiency, and ‘ natural ’ 
tasks are thus among the principal ob]ects of praise of these times 
Matthias Claudius believes them to have been, or to be, the ideal 
way of life , in discussing Herder’s “ Auch eine Philosophic der 
Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit ” he says 

Sein Geniahlde von der Patriarchalwelt lat so gerathcn, daaa man aich 
dabey dea Wunsohca nicht erwehren kann es mothte dock von einer ganzen 
Nation wahr geweaen aeyn, und noch von una und von alien Volkern wahr 
aeyn' 

Walter, the peasant father in Maler Muller’s “ Die Schaf-Schur ” 
(which IS in itself a modernized depiction oi the same type of life, 
the idyllic existence, which the Sturm und Drang poets admired 
in the patriarchal times), refers to the Biblical example of singing 
while shearing the sheep, a primitive custom which he wishes to 
maintain 

— Aber ihr liebe Kinder — kann euch dock mem Treu okne Smgena 
nicht bcheeren, fallt niir dock imnier cm, wie iiieine t'orcltern gesthorcn 
Dft Mar euie Frohlichkeit und was braucht man so welt zu gehen, less man 
nur m der Bibcl nach, da wards auth so gehalten mit Schafer Fasten und 
Singeii wenns Zeit Scheerens war, und die Schafer uller Ortcn zusammen 
kaiuen, bey Laban und Jacob 

Music also was considered to be an innate and natural feature of 
the golden primitive times — music and poetry together The 
simple ‘ youthful ’ peoples were held to have been the most natural, 
and to have had the power to give unmitigated expression to their 
feelings. This idea is of course one with all that we have seen 
about primitive poets, and with Hamann’s epoch-making statement 
that “ Poesie ist die Muttersprache des Menschengeschlechts."’ 

The reasons seen for praising the patriarchal times also obtain 
in the Sturm und Drang attitude toward the peasant. The 

, III , p 748 

“ Matthiaa Claudius, Sammtltche IVerke (Hamburg, 1774 - 97 ), III , p 14 

” Friednck (Maler Muller, Idyllen, hrag. von 0 Heucr (Leipzig, 1914), 
III., p 11 
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peasant existence is considered more natural, healthier, happier 
and in every way better than any form of existence removed from 
the fertility of the good earth For Justus Moser it is the embodi- 
ment of what life ought to be . 

Em ffosimder Mimbch ist me arm Der Reichthum bestehet 

nicht im Gelde, sondern in SLarke, Geschicklichkeit und Eleiss Die^e haben 
einen giildnen Boden, und verlnsRen einen me das Geld aber sehr oft 
In der letzten Erndte sah icli die Frau emew HeuermannB, deren Mann ein 
Hollandagnnger lat, welehe helbst inahete und band, und ihi vierteljalirigea 
Kind neben aicli in der Furcbe liegen hatte, wo ea so geruhig als in der 
beaten Wicge achlicf Nach eiiier Welle warf aie muting ihre tiense nieder, 
aetzte aicli auf eine Garbe, logte das Kind an die gesunde Bnist, und hnig 
mit eineni zufriedencn und nuitterliclien Rheke uber den siiugcnden 
Knabeii Wie gross, ivie reieli, daelite uh, ist nicht diese Frau' Zu 
niahen, binden, sinigen und Frau hem gehoren bonst vier Peraonen Aber 
dieser ihre Ge&undlieit und Geseliieklichkeit dieiiet fur viere Die Natur 
zeigt hier eiiie lioinen&che Allegoric fur die Arbeitaamkeit, oliiie CajlUH 
und Winkelinann 

The fact that the peasant woiks out of doors, in Nature is one 
of the salient features of the literatuie wJiich idealizes the country 
life Outdoor activity is upheld not only because it is healthy, and 
the expression of strength, but also because it is natural and 
primitive, one of the first things man ever did Sucli tasks are 
those that man was by Nature meant to do A typical example 
of the praise of all that was according to Nature is the fact that 
the peasant woman whom Moser desciibcs nurses her own child, 
to the advantage of both One need only tlimk of the extent to 
which llousseau dwells on the importance of this function m his 
“ Emile ” The capability and the contentment of this woman 
represent to Moser the essential lightness of Nature It is signifi- 
cant for the thought of his time that he compares this episode with 
Ilomer 

Claudius depicts the peasant’s contentment after a litigation 

Der Bauer, nach geendigtem ProcesB 

Gottlob, dasB ich ein Bauer bin, 

Und nicht ein Advocat, 

Der alle Tage semen Sinn 
Auf Zank und Streiten hat 


Moser, op, cit , I,, p. 169 
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Und wena er noch so ehrlich ist, 

Wie Bie mcht alle aind, 

Fahr ich doch heber mcinen M 
In Regen und in Wind 

Denn davon wachsat die Saat herfur 
Ohn Hulfe des Genchts , 

Ana Niehts wild Etwas denn boy niir, 

Bey ihin aus Etwas Nichts 

Gottlob, dasa leh ein Bauer bin, 

Und nicht ein Advotaf 
Und fahr’ ich wieder zu ihni hin, 

So breche mir daa Rad ' 

The peasant’s productive way of life is praised in contrast witli 
the most unproductive of oec-ujiations legal practice , the former 
IS rooted in h«’ature, especially since it is concerned with the most 
essential of all things, the growing of plants This is the most 
fundamental and primeval expression of everything alive, earthv, 
and naturally productive, and these qualities lu turn are the most 
original and elemental maiiiiestations of that with mIhcIi Sturm 
und Drang always and particulaily concerns itself — Nature’s inmost 
quality, aliveness and creativity as such This era has, then, a 
doubly enhanced reason for jiraismg the peasant’s life first and 
generally, because of the latter’s simplicity, health, contentment, 
etc , and then, more peitincntlv, because this is the form of exist- 
ence most directly concerned with Nature’s productive activity. 
Quite frequently there enters into the idealization of peasant life 
a concept more usually found in strictly ‘soft primitivism’ the 
fact that Nature yields her fruits without the attendant efforts of 
man Sunshine and ram help to ripen and develop the crops and 
he has but to await their fruition, Man’s efforts, and Nature, 
operate in the most complete harmony in the life of the peasant 
as they do nowhere else , it is theiefore the good life, the one which 
Nature ordained for man. Johann Heinrich Voss depicts the ]oys 
of this existence 

Der frohe Bauer 

Der Bauer schaft in Freude, 

Und Hchnieckt nach Arbeit Rub' 

Ihm tragt sein Feld Getreide, 


Claudius, op cit., V , p 164 
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Ihm zmaet Schaf und Kuh 
Es fliesst, dem Neid verborgen, 

Sein Leben wechsellos, 

Und bat er auch zu sorgen. 

Die Sorgen Bind nicht gross 

Er traut dem groBsen HUter, 

Der Haua und Feld beschirint, 

Und Bingt dem Weltgebieter, 

Wenna donnert oder sturmt 
Kommt DOsea oder Gutea, 

Er thut, was Gott gebot, 

Und bleibt getroatea Muthes 
Bei Milcb und achwarzem Brot 

In aeiner atillen Hiitte 
Erzicht ein treuea Weib 
Ihm Kinder frommer Sitte, 

Gesund an Seel’ und Leib 
Viel Kinder, viele Beter ' 

Sagt unaer Sittenapruch 
0 bleibt fUr euch, ihr Stadter, 

Der Landmann hat genug ' 

This picture of peasant life as compared with that of the city- 
dweller contains many of the most frequently found ideas about 
the advantages of the former The peasant’s work is joyful, and 
gives real peace and rest His fields and animals supply him with 
his necessities, from his trusting faith in God comes serenity His 
family life is harmoniously happy, the wife of the peasant, like that 
of the ancient German, is true and faithful , his children are 
healthy and morally good The life of the peasant is thus the 
embodiment of contentedness and happiness boin of a sufficiencv 
which Nature, or God, supplies, and which the peasant earns by 
the sweat of his brow As is often the case, attention is called to 
rural simple fare, here milk and black bread. The characteristic 
feature of this idyllic picture, the satisfaction derived from the very 
simplicity and ‘ naturalness ’ of this existence, is also shown in Voss’ 
" Baurengluck ” 

Ihr Stadter, sucht ihr Preude 
So kommt aufs Land herauB 
Seht, Garten, Feld und Weide 
Umgnlnt hier jedes Haus 


“Johann Heinrich Voss, Samtliche Oedichte (Konigsberg, 1802), IV, 
pp 104-5 
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Kein reicher Mann vcrbauet 
Uns Mond- und Sonnenschein , 

Und Abends uberschauet 
Man jedea Rternelein 

Wenn fruh dea Dorfca Wecker 
Aua leichtem Schlaf uns kraht, 
Durchjauchzt man rasch die Acker 
Mit blankeni Feldgerith 
D aa Weib indesa treibt aingend 
Die Milchkub’ aus dem Stall 
Ijaut folgen aie und springend 
Dea Horns bckanntem Schall 

Wir schn, wie Gott den Segen 
Auh milden H.inden atreut 
Wie Fruhlingasonn’ und Regen 
Uns Wald und Fliir erneut, 

Uns bluhn des Gartens Baunie, 

Und wallt das grime Korn, 

Und sehwaimt nach Honigeeime 
Dio Bien’ um Blum’ und Born 

Uns singt das Voglein Lieder, 

Uns rauscht die blaue Flut, 

Uiis schinrrt des Hofa Geflieder, 
Uiiijuept von )unger Brut, 

Uns blofken iing^ und brullen 
Die Hoerden duich die Aun, 

Uns tanzt das aohlanke Fullen 
Und gaffct ubein Zaun 

Die Arbeit abcr wurzet 

Dem Landiiiann seme Kost 

Und Mut und Freude kiirzet 

Die Miih’ in Hiz’ und Frost 

Sein Weib begnisst ihn sehineicbelnd, 

Wiiiin er vom Felde kehrt, 

Und, seme Kindlem atreichelnd, 

Sich aezt am hellen Heerd 

Die Bursch und M.igde strozcn 
Von .Tugendreiz und Mark, 
iTa selbat die Greiae trozen 
Dem Alter, fnsch und stark 
TTnd heiaat der Tod uns wandern, 
Wir gehn, wie liber Feld, 

Aua einer Welt zur andern 
Und achonern Gotteswelt 
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Ihr armen Stddter trauert 
Und krankelt in der Stadt, 

Die euch wie eingemauert 
In dumpfe Kerker hat 
0 wollt ihr Freude schauen. 

So wandelt Hand in Hand, 

Ihr Manner und ihr Frauen, 

Und kommt zu une aufs Land' 

The peasant is the veritable renter of his TTnivcrse , ' all tlimps 
wait upon ’ him, and he is in harmony with his surronndincs as with 
his friends and his family His way of livinji opens his heart to 
the beauties of Nature, he is not shut in nmonp houses and walls, 
nor away from God’s free air He is pietured as workinfi and 
playing- joyfully and eagerly, he is healthy and brimming over 
with the fullness of life He accepts the many blessings which 
God bestows upon him thankfully and piously and hence has no 
fear of death, which seems to him hut the entiv into another of 
God’s worlds, and an even better one Compared to the healthy 
vigor and blooming fullness of this life, the existence of the city- 
dweller is considered a prison, sickly, joyless, and incomplete Pent 
life 16 synonymous only with country life Schubart similarly 
depicts the existence of the peasant as the sum and substance of 
happiness • 

Der Bauer im Winter 

Ich leb' dna ganze Jahr vcrgnligt, 

Im Fruhling wird da'i Feld gppflugt, 

Da hangt die Lerchc tiber mir, 

Und Bingt ihr krauses Lied mir fur 

Und koniint die licbe Soiiimerszeit, 

Wie hneh wird da mem Herz orfieut. 

Wann leh vor nieinein Acker eteh’ 

Und so viel Tausend Achren seh ’ ? 

Alsbald die Sicheln dengle ich, 

Der Grille Lied ergbtzet mich , 

Dann fahr uh in das Feld hinaus, 

Schneid' meine Frucht, und fuhr’s nach Hnus 

Im Herbst seh’ ifh die Baume an, 

Schau Aepfel, Birn und Zwetscligen dran 
Und Sind sie reif, so schuttl' ich sie 
So lohnet Gott des Bauren Muh 


Ibid , pp 106 S 
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iJetzt ist die kalte Wiiiterszeit, 

Mein Schindeldach ist tiberflchneit , 

Das ganze Feld i^t kreideweiss, 

Mein Weiher ist bedeckt nut Eis 

Ich aber bleib bei hellem Muth, 

Mein Pfeifle Tabatk arlmieekt mii gut 
Van mir wird rnancher Spahn geHchnitzt, 

Wenn’a Weihle bei der Kiinkel aitzt, 

Die Kinder hfipfen um mich ’rum 
Und Hiiigen hciaa dudelduin ' 

Mem’ UrHchel und niein kleiner Hans, 

Die diehen sich ini Sehleifert.inz 

Und koinmt der liebe Roiintag 'ran, 

Zich' i( h tiu'in S<harlach\vaininea an, 

Geh’ in die Kiitli in giiter Kuh 
Und hor dea Pfiiriein I'redigt zii 

Und konmi’ leh heini, hO Mird verHchrt, 

Was niir dor liebc Got! bestheil, 

Und naoh dcni Essen lies itb dann 
Im Ki ankentrost und Haliermunn 

Und bruht die Ahendzeit herein. 

So trink idi halt mein Sehopple Wein , 

Da liest der Herr Schulmeistcr niir 
Waa Neuea aua der Zeitung fur 

Dann geh’ icli heim im Kopfle warm, 

Und niinm incin liebes Weib in Arm , 

Leg micli ins Bett und aehlaf froh cm, 

Kann wohl em Menscb vergnugter seyn?*® 

The Simple satisfaction which the peasant derives from his idylli- 
cally pictured existence here borders on file “ Philisfeihafte ” He 
IS happy all year ’round, he works and lives in Xature, which is 
generous as well as beautiful In his simple piety, the peasant 
feels that God duly rewards his efforts But rather than an 
idealized praise of the simple life in Nature we find here a com- 
fortable contentment of a sit-hy-the-fire sort, consisting of pipe, 
whittling, good food, an evening drink and talk about the news, etc 
These all are the very simplest pleasures, and are represented as 
the true sources of satisfaction Everything, in clue measure, 
contributes to a quietistically good life, good because everything that 
man does is on an unassuming, limited scale, only God, in Nature, 

Sehubart, op cit , IV, pp 291-2 
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la laviah. This is considered to be as it should he^ and what God 
gives is therefore gratefully acknowledged and used (though the 
preacher’s sermon seems to be the least stressed event on Sunday'). 
There is here an attempt to write in the utterly simple and even 
quaint way of provincial speech, in order to heighten the natural- 
istic picture of peasant life which this poem is supposed to convey 
The household air and the atmosphere of satisfied contentment 
with the world foreshadow a little of the so-called “ Biedermeicr ” 
character 

Werther experiences living and woiking in Nature from a much 
more idealized point of view 

Wie wnhl 1 st mir a, dass nicin Her/ dio siitpde haiinloac Wonne des 
Mensrhen fuhlen kann, der ein Ivrauthaupt aiif somen Tisrh liruifit, das er 
selbst gpzogen, und nun nicht den Kohl alleui, sondein all die giitcn Tag-c, 
den schonen Morgen, da er ihn pflanzte, du hebliclien Abende, da er ibn 
begoss, und da or an dem forWhreitendcn 'WaLh^thumo ‘•eine Freude 
hatte, alle in ciiicm Augenblickc wiedcr niit goniest"’^ 

To feel the simple joys of countiy life and woik is to experience 
a lieightencd existence The planting and tending of growing 
things encompasses all the best and happiest experiences, these 
ripen and are reaped with the ripening and reaping of the plant 
This very process thereby symbolizes, and realizes, tlio fulfillment 
of life itself, such heightened and clarified simplicity is complete 
oneness with Nature This existence is hence more worth while 
than all the doing and undoing of the citified world 

Und daran Reyd ihr all Schuld, die ihr mich in das Joch geschwatz, und 
mir BO viel von Aktivitat vorgesungeii habt Aktivitut' Wenn niebt der 
rnehr thut, der KaitolTeln bteckt, und m die Stadt reitet sein Korn zu 
verkaufen, ala leh, so will ich zehn Jahre noeh mieh auf der Galeere 
abarbeiten, auf der ich nun angeschmicdet bin 

Though one of the principal Sturm und Drang ideals was 
activity, there is here a clear as well as significant differentiation 
between worthwhile and worthless occupation, which further em- 
phasizes the Sturm und Drang idealization of Nature. The work 
of the farmer is real and good work, it contributes to existence, 
whereas to Werther his present occupation seems a futile and bur- 
densome strain. Only tasks performed in and with Nature are 
satisfying 

“ Zl ; 0 , op cit , TV , p 242 p 276 
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Claudius’ narrative, “ Paul Erdmanns Fest,” is a long glori- 
fication of the simple, contended and good life of the peasant 
people. They are hard-working, faithful, pious, satisfied and in 
all respects kindly and virtuous The peasant and his lord are 
on the beet of terms , their relationship is based upon mutual friend- 
liness and helpfulness As contrasting figures to the peasants a 
few persons of high station are depicted, who speak French, are 
affected and insincere, and unable to enjoy the simplicity and 
naivite of the country customs As a finale to the anniversary 
celebration of Paul Erdmann, the old peasant, his friends and 
relatives gather around and sing a lengthy song praising the good- 
ness of God to the peasant, this song need not be quoted here as it 
embodies, at greater length, the same ideas already found in the 
poems of Voss and Schubart 

Moser points out the greater steadfastness, piety and goodness of 
the country people He describes a peasant speaking to a city- 
dweller , 

‘ Ich kann wohl Fehen, das^. Rie ans der Stadt sind, wo die Kinder 
niclit Fehlafon kdiinon wenn die Mapd iik lit bci der Vi’iepe Hicr 

auf dem Lande Find wir p.inz nnderF govnlint Si, bald ivii dea .tbonda 
unser Gcbet pethan liabcn, fo Find mr in Gotten Gewnlt 

Iih in.iiliie alK‘r dodi die natuiln lie .^nnipiknnp, dass die Kelipion 
aiif dem Lande veil stuker sei .iK m den Stii'ten, und saple zu mir 
Belbst W’le wollUn dei plen ben I.eiite feitip werden, ueiin fio unlit einen 
HO Htarken Glaiiben liiitten ^ Ilieaes fulirU* iiiu h endliib .iiif den Hehlusa 
dans. 110110 am li die feiiieie AA elt alle Kelipinii iiepdiFpntiertej 

die Ilediii fiiiFse den T,.i.iidiii,uiiis sie .illmii il \i leder /'iiimkiiifen ivurden 
hie >>i)th wurde nbeiall nnd alleiiial i\ .eder lieten leliien 

The life of the countrv Lirnicr m doFci to Xaturc. and lienee 
closer to God the .simpliciti of hit cxi.stcnce knows no ‘ either-or’s 
and needs no extraordinarv remedies or means m order to survive 
(cf “ Gotz ’’ Got/ sitvs to Ills son Du musst immer was extras 
haben .) Ileal faith and jiietv are thus inextricably inter- 
woven n ith a ic.d existence 1 e one bated upon work, haidthips and 
struggle Theie is more substance to such a life, in Moser’s esti- 
mation, than to the superficial existence led by so many people in 
large cities These latter may turn sceptical and reason away 
religion, faith, miracles and revelations, hut not so the man who 
has to work : 


Claudius, op cit , IV, pp 16-78 
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. der Mcnsch, welcher aem Brot mit Arbeit verdienen muBB, und dieser 
macht doch wohl den grOssstcn und eiffentlichen Theil der Menschenkinder 
auB, wird keines von, beiden aufgeben, bo lange ea noch Kreuz und Elend 
in der Welt giebt, und was den Mann am Hofe oder den Gelehrten anlangt, 
der sich, well er auf der Erde Nichta zu thun hat, mit aeinen Speculationen 
uber die Fixaterne hinaua verliert, der uieint ea in der That ao boae nicht 
ale Sie wohl glauben Sein Geiat lat bios der Religion aatt Dies lat 

die natiirliche Eolge der Seelenuppigkeit, die zuletzt aus dem vielen Unter- 
BUchen und Genieaaen entateht 

The futile speculations of the philosophers are the unhealthy 
results of an inactive life, and therefore not important as far as 
the real existence of working humanity is concerned They con- 
tribute nothing positive to it, since they are borne of a negative 
attitude, the tillers of the soil, however, know and will maintain 
their belief in God, because they need Him 

One feature of the unspoiled rustic existence winch is often 
mentioned is the simple food upon which the peasant subsists. 
The peasants in Claudius’ “Paul Erdmann’s Fest ” sing a “ Car- 
toffel-Lied ” in praise of their fare 

Pastetcn bin, Pasteten her. 

Was kummern unn Pasteten f 
Die Kuinme bier ist aueh nicht leer, 

Und scliineckt so gut, ah bonne cbere 
Von FroBchen und von Kroten 

Und viel Pastet und Leckerbrodt 
Verdirbt nur Blut und Magen 
Die Koche kochen lauter Noth, 

Sie kochen uns viel eher todt, 

Ihr Herren, lasst Euch Hagen 

Schon rothlich die Cartofleln Bind, 

Und weis wie Alabaster ' 

Sie diiu’n sith liehlich und gesihwind, 

Und Sind fUr Mann und Wcib und Kind 
Ein rechtea Magenpflaster ■'“ 

Simple, even plain food is considered better, and healthier 
Similarljr, Wenzeslaus, the village schoolmaster in Lenz’s “ Der 
Hofmeister ” praises his rough and coarse diet, because it is the 
fare of simple people and a symbol of their way of life, and also 
of their clear conscience 


^'■Ihid, pp 71-2 
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WenzealauB Schmeckt’s ? Nicht wahr, ea lat ein Abatand von memem 
Tisch und dea Majora? Aber weiin dcr Sthulmeister Wenzeslaua aeine 
Wurat last, so hilft ihm daa gute Gcwisscn veidaueii, und wenn der Herr 
Mandel Kapaunenbraten mit dcr Cbainpigtionaaucc aaa, so atiess ihm aein 
Gewisaen jeden Bissen, den er hernbschluckte, nut der Moral wieder in den 
Hala zuruck 

The simplicity to which the schoolmaster is used makes for the 
peaceful ]oy of his existence' 

Nicht wahr, Ihr hattet gern ein Glas Wein dazu? Ich hab Euch 
zwar vorhin eina veraprochen, aber ich habe keinen ini Hause Morgen 
werd' ich wieder hekommen, und da tiinken wir Sonntags und Donnerataga, 
und wenn der Organist Franz zii uiis koniint, extra Wasaer, Waaser, mein 
Fieund das hab’ nil noth von dei Sehule mitgebraeht, und da eine 
Pfeife dazu geraucht nach dem Essen iin Mondenathein und eiiien Gang 
uins FVld geinacht, da lusst aieh drauf aehlafeii, vergnugter ala der groaae 
Mogul — 

Wenzeslaus lives and partakes of his pleasures with due moderation. 
Even Ills priiKipal indulgence, his pipe-smoking, which seems coarse 
to his ‘ civilized ’ guest, is his preventive against the lower, elemental 
urges . 

Ja freilich, ihr Herren Weiss und Rot verdeibt Euch die Zuhne Nicht 
wahr ! und verdcrbt euch die Farbe, nicht wahr 7 Ich habe geraucht, als 
ich kaum von meiner Muttei Brust entwohnt war, die Warze mit dem 
PfeifenniundstUck verwechselt He he he' Das ist gut wider die hose Luft 
und wider die bOsen Begierden ebenfalls Das ist so meine Didt, des 
Morgens kalt Wasser und eiiie Pfeife, daiin SchuF gehalten bis elfe, dann 
wieder chip Pfeife bis die Suppe fertig ist die kocht mir mein Gottlieb 
BO gut als cure franzosischo Koche, und da ein Stuck Gebratenes und 
Zugemuse, und dann wieder eine Pfeife, danii wieder SchuF gehalten, dann 
Vorschriftcn gcschneben bis zuni Abeiidesseii , d,i ess’ ich denn gemeiniglich 
knit etwas, eiiic Wurst init Salat, ein Stuck Kus oder was der liebe Gott 
gegeben hat, und dann wieder eine Pfeife vor Schlafengehen , Und 
da werd’ ich dick und fett dabei und lebe vergnugt und denke noch ans 
Sterben nicht 

There is here a deliberate glorification of the coarsely natural and 
unpolished life of the rustic. A character like Wenzeslaus, and 
the life he leads, is purposely depicted in conscious opposition to 
rules, fashions, and ' frenchified ' delicacy , he may be rough and 
earthy, but his healthy strength and simple, good morality are 
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thus all the more emphasized m comparison with the eYil character 
of the upper classes who sicken in luxury 

The unconditioned praise of country life inherent in Voss’ 
“ Luise ” is already expressed in the lines closing the description of 
their outdoor meal 

Basse bei sokhem Mahle der IjiiiidlicLkcit selbst autb der Kaiser, 
Uiiter dem Schatten der Baum’, in so trauhehcr liober (Je^ellschaft, 

Und cr sphnte sieli ekel zu Hoflinp'Ntand’ und des Mundkochs 
Mischuiigen heim , so verdient’ er an Leib und Seek zu huiigern ' 

Engelbrecht, tlie above-mentioned heio of Lenz’s “ Die Klemen ” 
finds a peasant girl carrying a basket of potatoes on her head 

Eng Was tragt Sie denn da mit so vieler Muhe ? 

Madchen Das niaeht mir keine Muli, es sind Kartoffeln, Herr, von un- 
serm Felde 

Eng Druckt ihr das den Kopf nicht ein? 

Mad Sia vexieren 

Eng Und die hat sie selber alle ausgenommen? 

Mad Meine Hande sehen auch aus darnach' Ade, junger Heir' 

Eng Soviel Bchonheit und soviet Duldsainkeit' Welt, Welt' grosse 
trfturige bcsch.iiriende Schule' Die ganz GbukMdigkcit dieses Madchens 
Kartoffeln zu essen, die sie selber gegraben bat' — Bei so viol Sehon- 
heit — so wenig Erwartungen, so weiiig Ans[)ruebe, so 'wenig Missverg- 
nugen' Herz' Herz' wirst du ausbalten konnen, writer fortziigehen ? 

Engelbrecht, who is searching for real goodness, is more deeply 
moved by the unpretentious and undivided life of the lowly than 
by their simple contentment He here favors a kind of hard primi- 
tivism. Entering a village inn, and watching the peasants playing 
cards, he is fired by the strength of their countenances 

Welch cm Ausdruck in den Gesichtern ' Wie stiimpf, schwach und vci - 
fehlt Sind die Lineamenten der meisten unserer Sbidter ' Mir ekelt vor 
jedem feinern Gesicht Der kleine Gewinf.t, um den sie spielen, diont niii 
um ihrem Vergnugen Wurze zu geben Mit wekhem Nachdruck sie 
atechen — und doch so unleidenscbaftluh, so das wahre Feiier des Gefiihk 
seiner selbst' Tniinpf — Trumpf — Kerk, ihr zersibhigt einh die Finger — 
kuHsen mbeht’ ich euch' IVehe, wet dieso unschuldigeii Herzen niit 
Leidensthaften ansteckt' Wehe don Draniensehi eibei n die den Missklaiig 
fremder ihnen unnaturlicher Gefuhle m diesc Stande hnngen' den Deser- 
teurschreibern ' — Die Magd hintor der Sehusselwasche die alles um ibren 
Liebhaber vergisst' — Gluckhch sind diese Leute eben durch die Harte 
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ihrer Fibern, durch ihrc Apathie ITemere inusHigere Lcute, behaltet cure 
Leidenschaften fur euch und verfcinert feie nicht damit* Euro Kultur int 
Gift fur sie< ““ 

The stalwart and unpolished strength of the peasant character 
IS the reason for its unspoiled originality and innate, primitive, 
force The peasants are greater than the ovcr-civilized, modish 
city people] their feelings and desires are undivided and utterly 
natural — hence they are genuine uhero the eitv-dwellers are over- 
heated and false The peasants have feelings the inhalntants of 
the cities have passions, the foiiner state is healthy whereas the 
latter is degcneiatc through the over-emjdiasis, meiely for pleasure, 
of what IS hut one phase of lile Eugelhreiht dreads to see this 
jirimitive and forceful siiiijiln itv weakened and ruined bv the poison 
of so-( ailed culture lie is moved to embrace these jieasants, for 
they seem to him to be the most genuine exanijiles ot rootedlv 
natural character , their hardihood and immobile stiength especially 
call forth liis gieatest admiration 

The quotations discussed so far are obvious products of primi- 
tivistic thinking, that is to sav, they diaw a conscious contrast 
between rustic and citv life, to the disadvantage of the latter 
Closely related to this tvpe of thought is a class ot jioetrj which, 
though it diaws no explicit evaluating conclusion, nevertheless 
impliciily coiinntes a real preference foi the simple country life 
the large gioup of so-ralled idvlls p.ii tic ularlv those by Voss and 

Maler Muller. There is impheit primitivism in the very subject 
matter they deal exclusively with the pleasures, sorrows, super- 
stitions, work and eveiy-day existence of the peasants, and are 
often even wiitten in the dialect of the people depicted. 

These poems and jdays represent a new naturalism, particularly 
when compared with the stylized superficiality of the Anacreontic 
pastorals. Such a naturalism, as well as its concomitant, the 
liithei-to mentioned reference to and use of the coarse and common 
feature’s of life, is of a piece with the Sturm und Drang idea of 
Nature, and its desire for gcniiineiiess - naturalistic and even crassly 
realistic phases of existence are at least reality, and aie expressions 
of vitality, of life, however crude — m fart, to some of the Sturm 
und Drang authors the more crude a subject was, the more evidence 
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it conveyed of ‘ real ’ life Compared with this, the delicate super- 
ficiality of the poetry of the Enlightenment had lost all contact 
With the actual feelings and actions of humanity One inevitable 
result of the revolt against this triviality and artifice was the, 
momentarily no doubt exaggerated, obsession with anything and 
anyone unpolished, simple, rough, strong, etc This penchant for 
crass realism and unmitigated naturalism on the part of Sturm 
und Drang writing is alone a primitivistic plipnomenon, and of 
itself closely related to the whole of the Sturm und Drang thought 
complex as we have attempted to understand it so far Its relation- 
ship to Burger’s view of Heider’s ideas on folk-poetry is clear. 
]ust as folk-poetry and folk-beliefs were consideied to be really 
natural and genuine, more so than classicistic verse and rational 
concepts, so were the simple, w'orking countrv people themselves 
considered more natural, genuine and tiue specimens of humanity 
than their city brothers 

The group of idylls which we find in this period represent a 
somewhat modified version of this new realistic naturalism or ])er- 
haps better, primitivistic naturalism (There was as yet little or 
no realism of the type which deals with the urban })oor ) The 
peasant idylls are, of course, idealizations they portray a class of 
people of ummpeacliahlc ethical qualities, of goodness and pietv, a 
people who take healthy delight in the simjdest ot pleasures, who 
work hard and gladly, love faithfully, live moderately and in the 
fear of God Yet despite the idealized picture ot peasant life which 
they give, they represent a new wav of thinking, where the „\narre- 
ontic poetry, with its porcelain shepherds and shephei desses ga\e 
a wide berth to the actual conditions of country hie, Voss, Muller, 
and Holty especially emphasize, and idealize, ]ust those elements 
of rustic existence which had previously either not been consideied 
at all, or else been considered unfit for poetic representation They 
concern themselves, in loving detail, with all the intrinsically 
every-day features of peasant life , plowing, sheepshearing, milking 
the cows, spinning, and weaving, church-going, wedding festivities, 
sturdy material well-being, eating, drinking, community singing, 
belief in superstitions, folk-customs, etc All these features and 
many more are the subjects of the various poems , every effort is 
made to incorjiorate the whole reality of peasant conditions into 
the picture — Voss devotes many an idyll to the question of serfdom 
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Although the detailed descriptions of furnishings and implements 
and village customs is not naive, and does not sound as it would 
if it came from the people themselves, yet the very writing of 
poetry about the rustic world implies an unmistakable culturally 
primitivistic trend of thought. 

All these poems and plays need not be quoted here Voss’ idylls 
alone encompass the whole of the second volume of his works, 
Maler Muller’s peasant idylls occupy the major portion of the 
third volume of his complete idylls , Ilolty’s poems on peasant life, 
on harvesting, haying, festivities, and mournings are also numerous 
Similarly, Voss’ narrative poem Luise,” although not concerned 
with the lower classes of country people, also belongs in this cate- 
gory A cursory jieriisal of their titles alone gives evidence of the 
wide-spread interest in peasant life “ Die Leibeignenen ” , “ Die 
Erleichteiten ” , “Dk' Freigelassenen ” , “Die Bleicbprin”, “De 
Winteiawend ” (m dialeit) , “ Der Bettler ” , “ De Oeldhapers ” 
(in dialect), “Der Abendschmaus ” , “Die Kirschenpfluckenn ”, 
“Die Heumad , “Der sieb/igste Gcburtstag ” , — these are all by 
Voss among Ifolty’s poems we find such ones as “Christel und 
Hannclien, cine Sehnittendylle ” , “Dei arme Wilhelm”, “Das 
Landleben ” , “ Sclimtteilied , “Eintelied”, to mention just a 
few , Miller Mullei’s “ Das Nuss-Kernen,” “ Die Schaf-Scliur,” and 
“Der Christabend” are so well known as hardly to require 
mentioning. 

Schiller, in his treatise “ Ueber die naive und sentimentalische 
Duhtung,” clearly and sueciii(tlv analyzes the fundamental char- 
acter of ihe idyll as the jioeiie depiction of iiiiioeent and happy 
mankind. He points out that since .such a condition of man has 
usually hcen considered inc'onipatible with the artificial circum- 
stances of a developed society and of eoniplieated cuilized sur- 
roundings, it has been most fiequentlv depicted as a more simple, 
le,ss developed stage of human history lie emphasizes, however, 
that such a depiction is not a necessary concomitant of the idyll, 
but only the easiest v^ay to achieve its inherent puipose always and 
ever to present mankind in the condition of innocence, i e. in the 
condition of harmony and happiness, both within and with the 
outward circumstances in which man lives 

However, such a spiritual condition is not, and should not, be 
the peculiar prerogative of the period before the development of 
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culture, but should be and }s ideally the final aim of all culture 
This ideal of Shiller’s is one and the same with, is a matured 
expression of, the Sturm und Drang belief in integration, and with 
the fact that their primitivism is a matter of inward qualities 
rather than merely outward circumstances Schiller points out that 
the poets who place the ideal and harmonious state of mankind in 
the far past, should instead give their ideal a forward-looking 
orientation — the picture would still be an idyll, in so far as it 
represents a state of man at one with himself in all ways, and at 
one with Nature 

The preoccupation with Nature and the Ideal is the field of 
the elegy — taken in the sense of an approach to a poetic, philosophic 
problem, not in the usual sense of a specific poetic form. Nature 
and the Ideal aie on this plane either objects of vearmng, depicted 
as lost or unreachable, in which case one has the elegy proper, or 
they are objects of joy, depicted as actually extant, in which case 
one has, as he says, the idyll in the widest sense This is parti- 
cularly true in the instances discussed above. 

Both the outspoken praise of peasant life as compared with that 
of the city and the many poems and plays which prefer to express 
universal human ideals and feelings through the simplest and most 
every-day natural media, and hence deal primarily with rustic 
existence, imjily a detrimental opinion of ‘ eivilued ’ city life, court 
life, fashions, artifice and superficial customs of all types For 
this reason we find m Sturm und Drang liteiature a great many 
passages condemning the city and upholding the country An 
example of the way in which the natural simplicity of country 
surroundings was praised above the life of the city is to be found in 
Holty’s two consecutive poems “ Elegje auf eiiien Dorfkirehhof ” 
and “ Elegie auf emen Stadtkirehhof ” — the former is definitely 
an adaptation of Gray and is also reminiscent of Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village”, it is worth while to quote these two poems 
in order to see the obviously implied comparison 

Mit dem letzten Schall del Abendglocke, 

Die den jungen Maitag 

Weinend jetzt zu Grabe lautet, wandle 
Ich in diese Schatten 

VoT mir Hchwimmt die bunte rmhlingslandschaft 
Schon im Dunkel, Luna 
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Tntt entscMeiert aus den Wolken, miachet 
In die Schatten Silber 

Wie die KOnigin mit voller Wange 
Durch die Linde lachelt. 

Wo ich Bitze, und die Epheuranken 
Dort am Kirchthurm malet' 

Scene, welche vor niir lieget, giease 
Wehmuth mir zum Buaen ' 

Suaae Rube achlinget bier die Arme 
Um dea Landmanns Urne 

Welch Gemiach von gruneii Leichenbugeln' 
Gelbe Blunichen breiten 
Teppiche daruber, wilder Werniut 
Ueberragt die Hilgcl 

Flittergold und rothe Bander rauachen 
Vor den acbwarzen Kreuzcn, 

Welche Gruber zeicbnen, wo cm Jungling, 

Wo ein Mndchen Bchlumniert 

Am Geachwatz dea Bachea, uuf den Matten 
Flogen ihre Fuase 

Oft ini Taiize, weiin ein alter Bergmann 
Auf der Zither apielte 

Mit dein Blumenstrausse \orii am Busen 
HUpfte dann das Madcben 
Durch die Veilcheii, juiigei Buchabaum nickte 
An dea Junglinga Hute 

Sie umtanzten, wenn die blaiiken Sichcln 
Nicht mehr iii den Furcheii 
Rauachten, ihreii Erntetanz und aaiigen 
Hires Herzen Regung — 

Graue Leiclienateine ragen einzeln, 

Rund mit Moos bewachsen 
Dnd mit Todtenkopfcn, Stundengl.iscrn, 

Engeln auageaclimucket 

Keine Inschnft, die voii Ordcuabandern, 
Langen Ehrentiteln, 

Die von Ahnen und \ou AVurden strotzet, 
Rufet hier den Wandrer 

Wenig Zeilen, die den grauen Sandstein 
Ueberfullen, melden 
Wer hier ruhet Greiae, treue Vater, 
Tugendhafte Miitter 
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O waa nutzt der Marmor? Schlaft man etwa 
Einen siisaern Sthluniiner 
Uiiter Ehrenwiulen, ala der Lanrlmann 
Unter seinem Raaen? — 

Dieae kleinen Leicheiihugel decken 
Kinder Eh die Knoape 
Ihrer Kindheit nith eiittaltct, wuideii 
Sie dea Grahea Bcute 

Auf den galdiieii Schlusaclbluitienglockeii, 

Dio dio Gruber kraiizen, 

Blinkeii oft die Z.ilnoii ihrcr Mutter, 

Warnio, treiie Zahreii' 

Rie veihullen — o die giiteii Mutter' — 

Oft die feuditen Aupen 
In die Scliurze, wenii aie widei IVillen 
Dicaa Hiigel aeheii 

0 die guten Kinder' Sie durthhupften 
Oft den Garten, flochten 
Sieh ^oll jungen Gaiiaebluiiien Kronen, 
Kranzten ihre Haare 

Frdhluli raubtcn aie deiii Vatcr Kuaae 
Von den braunen Wangeii, 

M’enn cr aie voll ZartlKhkeit beim Herdfeu’r 
Auf den Knieen wiegte — 

O, ihr Hluinchen und ihr M'^eriiiutataudeii 
Deekt oft bessre Herzen, 

Grossre Geiatesgabcn, ala der Marmor 
Mit der Heroldaatiiiiine 

Main her, desaen keiiiiende Talcnte 
bile zur Keife kanieii, 

Kuht violleubt bier unter dieseii Kreuzen, 
Unter dieaen Raaen, 

Miiiieber, der init kuhnen SaitengrilTen, 

Eeiier in der Seele, 

Dicli, o Tugend, dieh, o Blumengeber 
Lenz, beaungen battel 

Si hluiiiinert aanft, ihr froben Dorfbewiihner, 
Hier uni eurea Teinpela 
Gotbischea Geb.iude' Winkt, ihr Giaber, 

Mir oft suBse Schwermutb' 


" Hdlty, op cif , pp 33 ff 
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The atmosphere of this poem is simplicity and peace. The in- 
habitants of the country are natural, simple and virtuous , their 
pastimes reflect their character the surroundings of their work as 
well as their playing is unsullied Nature brooks, flowers, fields, 
they enjoyed, while living, their labors and their games with equal 
naturalness, and a corresponding unassuming simplicity marks 
their graves There is nothing boastful or proud about the grave- 
stones, only a few lines name the buried, who are, significantly, 
characterized as faithful and virtuous. The country dead sleep 
peacefully under the grass, and ITolty feels that the piotentious- 
ness of marble docs not contribute to a more quiet and gentle 
sleep. Indeed, he believes that many a better and greater man lies 
buried here than m marble tombs The rest of these dead is 
considered peaceful, as their life was happv the burial ground 
gives the poet svcetlj melancholy thoughts, theie is no expression 
of sorrow about the fact of death, or about the transient nature of 
all things wordly. no expression of futility It is partuularly note- 
worthy that the church is mentioned as being a Gothic structure 
Gothic, which was in those times synonymous with all things nobly 
and innately Germanic 

The following elegy entails quite a different atmosphere 

Hesper’a Lanipe funkelt schon im Westen, 

Abend! ilftchen buhlen 

Mit den Wiesenblumen, init den Bubchen, 

Dio der Fruhhng rothet, 

Zephjr 'icherzet nut den Miidchens Busen, 

Das der Stadt entfliehet 

Und am Arme emea buiiten Stutzors 
Durch die Wiese gaukelt 

Gaiikelt nur, ihr buiiten Schnietterlinge' 

Andre Sccnen laden 

Mich ziir Gi otte, wo die Schmermuth lausehet, 

Der Betrachtung Mutter, 

Wie der Fackcln goldne Locken Wallen' 

Wio der Leichenwagcn 

Durcli das Stadtthor rollet' Wie die Wehmuth 
Alls den Augen tnlufeltl 

Mis( he dicli, o Muse, in die Rcihen, 

Die dcr Bahre folgen, 

Wandle auf den Kirchhof, wo der Stadter 
Unter Marmor Bchlummert 
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Welle bei den goldnen Mausolaen, 

Bei den AschenkTllgen, 

Die den Vorhang vor die bunte Scene 
Dieses Lebens ziehen 

Roaenwangen hegen hier im Arme 
Der Verwesung, Hfinde, 

Die so Hch<5n den Facher achwangen, Fiisse 
Wia des Windes Flugel 

Arme Schonen* wo aind nun die Grubchen, 

Wo die Scherze aasaen 
Und die Herzen riiubten, wo Gntt Amor 
Seine Pfeilo spitztef 

Moder naget an dem achonen Schlcier, 

Den ein Gemt bewohnte, 

Der nur Moden, Opern, Assembleen 
Und Redouten dachte 

Nacht verschliesst die grosaen blaucn Augen, 
Deren Blick den Himmel 
Oeffnete, die schmelzende Entzuekung 
In die Seelen blitzten 

Zauberische Augen ' Sie erblickten 
Nie die Morgenrothe, 

Hingen lieber an der goldnen Weste 
Ala an Fruhlingablumen 

Auch der bunte Schmetterhng, der Stutzer, 

Der die kleine Spanne 
Seines. Lebens durdigellattert hatte, 

Hdrt hier auf zu llatteni 

Todesachlunimer sitzt auf seiner Scheitel, 

Die er jeden Morgen 
Mit Romanenficherzeii, seine SchOnen 
Zu bezauhern, filllte 

Welch Gewiihl von Hugeln ' Wolliiatli nge, 
Deren Blumentage 
Lauter Spiele, lauter Scherze waren, 

Ruhen unter Wuchrern 

Licblinge Lyaeiis, welche Rosen 
Um die Becher wanden, 

Ruhen unter Kranierii und Pedanten, 

Unter WasHcrtrinkern 

Dummheit sehluniinert bei Talenten, Reiehthum 
Bei dem Bettlerstabe, 

Freude, deren Herz sieh auf der Stirne 
Malet, bei der Schwermuth 
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Wie Bich lene Marmorsaule brdstet, 

Dio vielleicht die Aache, 

Einea Harpagon mit Pomp bekleidet, 

Der nur Munze zablte' 

at 

The atmosphere here, as compared with that of the country 
churchyard, is deliberately rendered sultry and impure The open- 
ing stanzas already convey the difference in the former poem there 
was an air of quiet serenity and simplicity, here there is a rather 
immoral sensuality even in the blowing of the wind The funeral 
train is pompous and ornate, and there is a feeling of ommousness 
in its going The graves, too, are prideful, and accent therefore all 
the more the transience of all worldly existence This is here the 
dominant note, a note not at all emphasized previously The empty 
and futile lite of the city people is underlined in that now all the 
supeificial and artificial things for which they lived are gone. 
Where in the poem before the dead were reverently spoken of as 
fciithful tiood, \ irtnous, and pine there i-> now only mention of 
fliitatioiis women, si'iisuahsts, dandies fojis— people w lio frequented 
the glitteinig woild of opeias and assemblies, and courted fashion, 
lliiw now he side In side with beggars, usurers and peddlers, this 
again accents the futilitv and shallowness of their davs These 
were people who never knew Nature, never saw a sunrise, never 
thought a noble thought, and are now, for all their fashionableness, 
crumbled to ignoble dust. Theie is no peace in this picture of 
death as theie was in that of tlie eountrv chiirch\ard The two 
forms of life are tlius contrasted in the most absolute sense, the 
dejiiction ot their death 

Lenz’s “ Der Waldbi udei whieh is more or less a direct imita- 
tion ot Goethe’s “ Werthcr,” eoncerns a young man who flees the 
confusion of the city to find peace and contentment in the simplicity 
of a woodland retreat He praises the peasant character as com- 
pared wuth that of the city-dweller 

Ich Sfhrcibe Dir dieses nus meincr vollig eingenchteten Hutte, zw'ar nur 
nut Moos und Baumbluttcrn bcdockt, aber doch filr Mind und Regen 
gesichert leh hiitte nur me vorgestellt, dass dies Kliina auch im M^inter 
so mild seiii koniie Uebngens ist die fJegend, in del leli niich hingebaut, 
sehr malcnscli Diotesk ubei eiii.iiidprgewiilzte Berge, die sich nut ihren 


Ibtd , pp 38 ff 
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Bchwarzen Biischen dem herunterdnlckenden Himmel entgegenzustemnieii 
Bcheincn, tief unten ein breites Tal, wo an einem kleinen hellen Fluss die 
Hauser eines armen, aber glucklichen Dorfs zerstreut liegen Wenn icb 
denn einma] heruntergehe und den engen Kreis von Ideen, in dem die 
Adamakinder so ganz exiatieren, die einfachen und ewig einformigen 
Geschafte und die Gewissheit und Sitherheit ihrer Freuden iibersehe, so 
wird mir das Herz so enge, und ich niochte die Stunde vrrwunstben, da leh 
nicht ein Bauer geboren bin Sic seheii niich oft verwundrungs'voH an, 
wenn ich so unter ihnen heruinbclileiche und nirgenda zu Ilause bin, init 
ihrem Scherz und Ernst nicht sympathisieren kann, so dass ich mich am 
Ende wohl scharnen und in ihre Form zu passen auchen niuas, da sie denn 
ihren Witz nach ihrer Art meisterhaft uber meine Unbehelfsamkeit wmsen 
Bpielen zu lassen Alles dies beleidigt miih niiht, well sie ineisteiH recht 
haben und ein Zustand wie der mcinige durch die uusserii Symptome, die 
er veranlaast, schon seit Petrarchs Zeiten jedermaiiii zum Sputt dieiien 
muss Soli ich aber die Wahl haben, so ist niir der Sixitt des elii lichen 
Landmanna immer noch Wohltat gegcn das Auszischen lecrcr Stutzei und 
Stutzcrinnen in den Stndten 

The author envies the pea.sant because the latter is happy, con- 
tent, sure of himself and fits into his cnviionment These blessm^rs 
are ascribed to the fact that his horuon is quite limited — i e he 
fills it and understands it Heie the peasants aie directly con- 
sidered primitive people he rails thcuii children ot Adam, and 
fervently wishes that he had been boin a peasant lie, the melan- 
choly product of city life, fits nowhere into the scheme oi things as 
they do, and must perforce bear the brunt of tlieir Inimoui , winch 
however being forthright and honest, is still prcfericd to the 
sarcasm of the dandified city wits A following letter makes known 
the rather ,surpnsing news that a peasant from the village has 
stolen his money, 3 'et even this fact does not turn liim against 
the peasantry on the contrary, in truly primitivistic fashion he 
points out the uselessness of money (cf Moser, I, pp 24D ff,) and 
the beneficial results of doing a day’s work- 

Aber wozu sollte mir anch da^ Geld? Wenn ich Mangel hahe, gche 
ich ins Dorf und tue einen Tag TagclOhnerBarbeit, dafdr kann ich zwei 
Tage meinen Gedankeu nachhangen 

In the country the wounded soul finds the solace which the city 
lacks Franz, the hero of Klinger's “ Das leidende Weib ” feels 
that he can no longer stand the stifling atmosphere of court- 


““ Lenz, op ci? , V , pp 109-110 


“"/Sid.pp 110-111 
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Lieber Bruder, hier halt icha nicht auB Du kennat mich und weisatj daaa 
ich mich iriH Vcrhaltmaa vom Hofe nicht schicken kann, am wemgaten 
jetzo Ich will aufa Land gehen, mir cinigc Monate wieder selbst leben 

Such flight into the country, away from the hustle and bustle 
and artifice of the city, is a frequently recurring theme At the 
close of this drama, Franz and his brother-in-law, who have found 
only unhappiness and dissatisfaction in the civilized world, retire 
to a peaceful and unpretentious life in the country, where the 
plowing of their own fields gives them more satisfaction than their 
previous occupations at court have been able to do 

Holty compares the life of the city and that of the country 
inhabitant to the advantage, both ethical and aesthetic, of the 
latter as is so often the case in this type of poem, the urban indi- 
vidual IB the sensual materialist, the man who places value on all 
the supeificialitics and unheallhy luxuries of life, whereas the man 
from the country loves the simple and good things of Nature. 

Jencr liebot den Hof, liebet das Stadtgerausch 
Und fraiizo^iBchen Modewitz, 

Kusst den Damen die Hand, mi^chct den Potpourri, 

Kocht Poriimaden und dreht Filet, 

Zielit die Sale voll Tanz tV’ie^en des Friilihngs vor, 

Tien ('avtiaten del Naibtigall, 

Libt 1 niu L.u'Ik'Iii diN Ilerin, dnlit wio ein Wettrihiilm 
Nach dem Winde des Hcifes suh 

Dieser liebet den Piunk glei'-'-einlei IVi'sen-'Ch.ift, 

Thilrmet Bucher auf Bucher auf 

Und begaffet den Band und den beiiijilten Silinitt 
Und sciii glaseriies Bin bei "ibrank 

Jeiiei beuget sciii Knie voi deni Altar des Golds, 

Stopfet Beutel aiit Beutel voll, 

Schliesst >,eiii Kaiunierleiii zu, scliiittelt die Beutel aus 
Und beuiigclt den Seclcnsiliatz — 

Muh eiitziukct der aid, ninli der eiiLliluhte Baum, 

Mich der tanzende Wiesenquell, 

Mich der !Morgeiigesang oder das Abendlied 
Meiner Freundin. der Naehtigall 

Diimniert endlich mein Traura heiLer rum Leben auf, 

Gibt der Ilimniel das M.idchen mir, 


F M Klingers Drurnuttsc he hi sg von Berendt und Wolff 

(Leipzig, 1912-13), I, p 136 
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Dessen lachelndea Bild mir um die Seele achwebt, 

Dann, daim bin ich em Erdengott 

Wie ein machtiger Gott flieg’ ich dem Himmel durcb, 

Beiaae Sterne wie Blumen ab 
Und bekrdnze mem Haupt, trinke die Quelle leer, 

Die dutch Roaen der Engel fleuaat' 

Life in the city is bracketed with everything which is false, 
artificial, superficial, unnatural, and wicked The man who leads 
this kind of existence is unfree, subject to the whims of fashion 
and also to the whims of the prince He is the slave of ornate 
and showy things, and fails to perceive the simple anti natural 
beauty of Spring, and the songs of birds. He occupies himself 
with the dead-letter knowledge of books and with their bindings 
A most typical feature of city depravity is the depiction, as here, 
of the worshipper of gold, the usual symbol for thi> heartless and 
soulless specimen of inhumanity. In contrast to these pcojile, who 
have all lost contact with Nature and hence with goodness, is the 
man who finds his greatest delight in the beauty of woods and 
streams and the song of the nightingale, his heart, free and pure, 
IS still capable of the highc.st human emotion, love Tlirough love 
he IS one vith Nature, in fact, with the whole universe, in this 
poem the traditional city-versus-eountry question is thoroughly 
imbued with the Sturm und Drang concepts of Nature and feelings. 

Just as rationalism did, so the environment of the city hems 
man’s best feelings and prevents his being happy Fr L Stolberg 
expresses this idea in his Winterlied ” 

Wenn ich einmal der Stadt entriim', 

Wird’s mir so wohl in meinem Rinn , 

Ich griisse Himnicl, Mecr und Feld 
In meiner lieben Gotteswelt 

Ich sehe froh und frisch hinein, 

So glucklich wie em Vogelem, 

Der ails dem engen Kerkcr fleugt, 

Und smgend m die LUfte steigt 

He feels happy and whole only in Nature, and not in the midst 
of the city. Furthermore, the good and the innocent of heart are 

"" Holty, op ett , pp 75-6 

Fr L Stolberg, Oesammelte Werke der Bruder Christian und Friedrich 
Leopold Orafen zu Stolberg (Hamburg, 1S21), I, p 153 
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not to be found in the city, which leads men’s thoughts to selfish 
pursuits , in his poem, “ Der Frohn ” Fr. L Stolberg advises a 
young man to flee the court and the city 

Geh’, edler Junghng, auche fern vom Hof, 

Und von dei Stadt, in stilleii Hutten dir 
Em gutea Kind mit Taubenaugen aua 
Dem Bthonen Augc, welchea acliarfer bhekt 
Wenn Gold ihm aehimmert, hat die Luft der Welt 
Den Morgenthau der Unachuld weggesengt' 

These are much the same accusations against the urban mind that 
Holty makes, greed for gold, and for material possession at all, 
IS frequently one of the principal vices attributed to it Further- 
more, as Moser also said, the pleasures of the great’ world are 
hollow and artificial, only Nature can heal the sickened soul and 
make it whole and well again : 

Du (.prichst der Kinderjahre Freud’ ist hin' 

Freund, jede Zcit hat ihre Freuden, nur 
Die grosae Welt hat keine wahre Lust I 
Der Wcltlnig gleichct jenem Tanzenden, 

Den die Tarantcl m die Ferse stach, 

Sein Tiiiiz lat Fiehor, Ohnmaeht seine Ruh' 

P’reimd, du bist krank, und keinp Briinnenkur, 

Koin Bad erneuet dcine Krafte dir; 

Doch wenn dor Krnnkeiistiibe Dunst dich nieht 
Fur Hauche rcincr Luft verznrtelte, 

So lass (las grosse Ilospitul, die Stadt, 

Und athme dir iiii Schoossc der Natur 
Geiicsung, sang’ an ihrer warmen Brust 
Gesuiidheit, Ruhr, Freiid’ und Einfalt ein 

The life of the ‘ great ’ world is unnatural and unhealthy , neither 
its play nor its rest is genuine, and whole , its air is that of a sick 
room, which weakens the constitution rather than aids it For this 
condition there is but one cure the cleansing power of Nature, 
which is sinonymous with healtli, peace, ]oy and simplicity. 
Similarly, Voss feels that the companionship of true friends must 
find another place to express itself than the city 

Wir, reger Freund'-chaft Junghnge, wandeltcn 
Feldwnrts im Mondlioht, feme dor Stadt, wo Groll 
Dem Muaeiichor nachtr.igt dea Barbara 
Pierus Brut *' 


“■ rtid, III , p 4J 


*’■ Ibid , pp 45-6 


Voaa, op oif,III,pp 11-12 
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J. M. Miller expresses his anti-city sentiments in the poem 
entitled “ Fritzchens Lob deg Landlebens ” 

RUhmt immer eure grosse Stadt 
Und laast ihr Lob ersehallen ' 

Mein liehea kleinea Dorfchen hat 
Mir dennoch inchr gefallen 

Hier muaa leh ganzc Tage lang 
Im tSden Zimmer aitzen, 

Dort koniit' ich frei tind ohne Zwang 
Die Bchonen Tagc nutzen 

Am fruhen Morgen konnt’ ich gleich 
In mcinen Garten hupfen 
Und nach den Vogeln im Geatrauch, 

Ihr Nest zu finden, aehlupfen 

Wenn ich ein Roachen ofTen sah, 

Wio pflegt’ ich dann /u spnngen, 

Und ea nut Freuden der Mama, 

Zum Morgengruss zu bnngen' 

Sie nahm ea freundlich, kuaate mich 
Fur meiiie IGeine Muhc 
Und aah nuch an und freute sich, 

Dasa ich nicht minder bhihe 

Da ging ich immer Hand in Hand 
Mit unaera Pachtcra Kathcheii, 

Ihr glcicht im ganzen weiten Land 
Und in der Stadt kein Mudchen 

Schon, wie ein Maientag, war aie, 

Geachaftig, wie ein Bienchen, 

Und apciste alle Morgen fruh 
Im Huhnerhof die Huhnchen 

Da aah ich allemal hinab 

Oft dunkt’ ich mich verborgen, 

Sie aber aah mich doeh, und gab 
Mir freundlich guten Morgen 

Em Lammchen, wciaser iioeh als Schne^ 

Folgt ihr am roten B.'lndchen, 

Wohin aie ging, und aas den Klee 
Aus ihren weissen Handchen 

Die Blunien wuchsen achOner, die 
Mir unaer Gartner achenkte, 

Wenn daa geliebte M'ldchen aie 
Mit klarem Waaaer trankte 
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Ana kleine Schmerlenufer 

Sie oft mit mir zum Fiachen, 

Und lieaa, wenn ich ein Fiachchen fing, 
Mjtlcidig ea entwiachen 

Da zurnt’ ich mancheamal mit ihr, 
Doch war ea bald voruber, 

Und nach dem Scbmollen batten wir 
Einander deato heber 

O dUrft’ ich, liebea Dorfcben, dicb 
Nur einmal wieder achen, 

Gewiaa, die 8tadter aollten mich 
Subaid niclit wieder seben ' " 


Country life is close to Nature and involves freedom of action 
in the out-of-doors, for this reason and for its simplicity as well 
as its naive innotence the poet looks back upon it with yearning 
As was already the case in the poetry which praises the peasant 
class, the people who live in the country are always considered 
morally and spiiitually superior to those in the city In his novel, 
“ Sicgwart, eiiie Klosteigescluchtc,” Miller characterizes the lovers 
thus 


iSeUuu wird man m der Stadt, wo die ilenschcn sicb gewohnlich 
aufgeklnrter und besser duiiken, als die Landleutc, ein Piar finden, dasa 
sicli mit dor reirieii uriverfalachten Zartlichkeit, mit der Treue und 
Festigkeit liebt, wie miser P.irchen “ 

rnde, and falsity are vices Jiequently attributed to the inhabi- 
tants ol the city Stead fastness and truth of character are believed 
to exist only in simple, unspoiled surroundings This is further 
sliowii in Therese’s opinion of the city. 

Thercse kaiiiite die Stadt, Sic war, naih ibreiii Aufciithalt irn Kloster, iioch 
cm halbea Jabr da gewosen, und sehnte sich init vollcr Scele in ihr atillea 
ruhigea Dorf zuruck, wo statt des ewigeii Geturnmela der Karoaaen und der 
Menachen, Rube, Stiitt des rereinonioseil aus liigcnhaften Komphmenten 
zuaammengesetzten Weaena, altc ailiwnbiache Offenherzigkeit, Statt der 
hogeuannten fpineii Lebeiiaait, unverlalaihte Unacbuld und VVahrheitsliebe, 
und btatt dea Prunks in Hnuaern und Geninehern, einfaltige ungekiinstelte 
Natur ibren Thron aufgeachlagen hat “ 


Johann Martin Miller, DSL, Vol oO^, part 2, pp 159-60 
“J M Miller, Sicgwart, tine Klostorgeschichte (Leipzig, 1777), I, 
pp 79-80 

“ Ibnl , p 103 
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The quiet and peace of the country is valued above the noise and 
bustle of the city, there life is considered to be based upon false- 
hood and lies and empty ceremony, over against which the simpli- 
city and straightforwardness, the innocence and honesty of the 
country people, in this particular case the Swabians, are extolled 
The emphasis here, as is so often the case, is on the simple, un- 
adorned qualities which Nature bestows upon those who live in her. 
The greater goodness of the provincials is frequently pointed out, 
Therese reproves her visitor, who fears for her safety when she walks 
the country roads alone . 

. Glauben Sie, wir seyen so empfindhch und bo furchtsam, wie Ihre 
Stadtmadchen, daas wir keine SturMe weit allcm gehen konnten! Auf dem 
Lande fragt man viel darnaih* Da gibts nicht so viel schhmme Leute wie 
in der Stadt, dasa man sich zu fuichten hatte — 

Siegwart himself only feels well in mind and soul when he is 
in the country; his first visit to Munchen, and his reaction to it, 
clearly expresses dislike of the city and the reasons for it 

Anfangs geflels ihm, bald aber urgerte er sith zu Behon, wie hier 
immer ein Mensch dcm andern im Wege steht, Wie sich so viele Tausende 
zuHammenthun, Pin jedcr in der Absicht, von dem andern zu zehren Eine 
Baurenhutte, dachtc er, ist niir lieber, wo seiii Bemtzer ruhig dnnnen 
Bitzt, sich nur uni sich selbst bekiimmert, von keines andern Hulf’ oder 
Gnade abhangt, und im Friedcn sein Feld fur sicli und seme Kinder baut 
Am nieisten aigerte or sich ubor die vielen MUssigguiiger, die wic Puppen, 
die Strassen auf und abtanzten, deneii man den Mussiggaiig ansah, und 
die, um den Mussiggang noch zu verinehreii, eben so grosae Mussigganger, 
als Bedieiite, hinter sich drcm gehen habcn Ea schnierzte ihn, so viel 
Leute in zerlumpten Klcidern, iiiit ausgehungerten Gesichtern, und muth- 
losen niedergeschlagenen Mienen zu achen, die von den goldbedeckten 
Herren unbemerkt, wie Gewurin unter den Fusaen dea Wanderers herum 
kncchen Gott, dachte cr, das sind doch auth Meiisthen, die auch Seeleii 
httben, wie die Herren, und sie wcrden nicht geachtet' Gibts denn keine 
Groase und kein Gluck, wenn ihm nicht Niedngkeit und Elend zur Seite 
steht f Hier vergmst man ja sich selber vor dem cwigen Gelarni der 
Kutachen, und den atillen reclitw half non Burger muss man auch vergeasen 
Leute nut den frechsten Gesichtern und dem autgeblasensten Wesen aah 
er zwischen andern, und besonders alten Mutterehen sich brdsten, die mlt 
der andachtigen Miene, und dem Roaenkranz m der Hand, nach den 
Kirchen zu schlichen Aberglaiibeii und Unglauben sehienen sich hier ewig 
zu durchkreuzen In der Kirche sah er noch mehr die grosse Kluft 

zwischen Andacht und Prechheit Das gemeine Volk lag in tiefater Demuth 
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vor Gott Und die vornehmen jungen Herren und Frauenzimmer etanden 
frech in ihren goldnen oder aeidnen Kleidern da, begafften sick mit atolzer 
Selbatzufriedenheit, warfen aich, anatatt zum Himmel auf zu blieken, und 
in Demuth vor Gott zu eracheinen, buhleriache Blicke zu, und vcrgaaaen 
aller Ehrerbietung, die man in einem Gotteabauae zeigen aollte 

This thoroughly unfavorable judgment passed upon the city and 
its inhabitants is the epitome of a negatively oriented and at the 
same time sentimentalized cultural primitivism Urban life is thus 
viewed by a person who is unable to feel at one with himself in the 
teeming midst of busy-ncss qua civilization, and who feels that 
such an existence is not really meant for man, since it bungs out 
all the meaner qualities in him. Tins passage reflects the pseudo- 
Eousseuuisni of this age All the concomitants oi civilization are 
deplored, and all the ugliness invohed in it accentuated Siegwart 
IS shocked at the parasitic forms of life in the city, and prefers the 
individualistic freedom of the country, he objects to the either 
inactive or futilv active jieople wandering up and down the streets, 
and to the coiitiast between rich and poor The city seems to him 
to be prmcijially inhabited by mean and haughty persons, full ot 
pride, and lacking in consuleiatioii as well as in that qualitv which 
Lenz, too believed exists onlj' among the lowly huniilitv The 
sharp contrast between richness and povcrtv moves Siegwait to 
feelings closclv related to a kind of universal humanism, or philo- 
sophical anarchism, based on the concept that all people are in the 
last analjsis alike, and should live so In the contrasting juctiire 
presented between the rich and the ])Oor. in church, there is a refer- 
ence to the urban poor as beaiers of those good iiioial qualities 
w'lth which only the people of simplicity and huinilitv arc credited , 
this IS usualA 1)1 ought out only in contrasting the coimtiy with the 
city peojile The siiifulne.ss ol the city is largely the sinfulness 
which since time inimeniorial has always been attiibuted to riches 
and pride of position The ja'ssiniism whiili so liecjueiitly conies 
fioni viewing mankind in great masses here becomes the basis for 
the unfavorable judgment jias.sed upon uibau existence in com- 
parison wuth the fieedom, simplicity and moial lectitude which 
obtains in country life Since mankind in dense masses gives rise 
to these manifold evils, the obiiouslv implied answer to the pioblem 
IS that such a way of life should not be, these wrongs do not obtain 
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in the less densely populated countryside — therefore the latter form 
of social existence alone is good, and right This is the same point 
made by Justus Moser in upholding the laws of the ancestors which 
were promulgated in order to keep the population small, and also 
to prevent aggrandizement on the part of any one family. The 
evils ensuing upon density of population are, it seems, considered 
innate in man , they seem to be inevitable results of a certain en- 
vironment, such as large cities Out of this idea, taken over at 
least partly from Eousseau, as this era interpreted him, comes the 
(in this literature more infrequent) negative solution which con- 
sists of tuining one’s back upon city life rather than attempting to 
assert man’s goodness in spite of living in cities and indulging in 
all the occupations which citv life necessitates 

Siegwart’s friend, the peasant Thomas, maintains . ’s ist 

doch manchem Eauersmann wohler, als den Lcuten in der Stadt ” 

To this Siegwart hastens to add that he is nowhere as happy as he 
IS when in a country village 

The city-versus-country problem is often p.xprcssed by the writers 
of this period from the other point of view, one frequently finds 
‘ letters ’ supposedly written bv a fine ladv or gentleman from 
the city who deplores all that is admirable about country life , the 
implication is of course satirical, and is intended to show to what 
an extent mylord of mylady is lacking in ]ust those qualities which 
are the best in mankind. An example of this type of satire is a 
‘letter’ by Moser, entitled “ Schreiben einer Hofdame an ihro 
Freundin auf dem Lande ” The delicate lady from the court is 
shocked and horrified to discover that the rural population still 
clings to the old-fashioned, simple, natural, and unadorned customs 
of the country , that it does not practice court etiquette, nor speak 
French, etc She writes: 

Geatehen Sie ea nur aufnchtig, ea lat eine beaondre Dummheit, welchc 
Ihnen und den Landleuten uberbaupt allezeit eipen bleibt, dans aie ea 
nicht zu derjenigen feinen Vollkoinmenheit bnngen, welche wir am Hofe 
haben . “ 

This point IS, to say the least, a moot question ' Moser’s own opinion 
18 clear. Her warped attitude is further elucidated ■ 

*“ Ihid , p 754 
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Welcher Mensch setzt einem denn noch Schinken und Kalbabraten vor? 
Hatten Sie nicht auch noch einen Kinderbraten oder Markpudding’ Es 
war em Glilck fur nnch, dabs die Fenater offen waren, aonst ware i(h 
nicht lebendig aus dem Speiaezimmer gekommen, so kriftig, s,o sattigend 
war alles bci Ihnen angenchtet Ich glaube, Sie kennen bci Ihnou den 
Hunger, wie der genngate Taglohner Gottlob' ich babe in zehn Jahrcn 
meht gewusat, was, Hunger aei, und aetze mich nicht zu Tische, uni zu eaben, 
sondern bloa um die umiutze Zeit zwibthen dem Nachttiache bia zur Cour 
zu vertreiben Allcin Sie mit Augen v oiler Luat aehen Sie die 
Schusaeln Und die Lichter? Himmel, waren doth in jedem ao atarke 
Eochte, wie unare Groasmutter machten' 

The extent ot her unnatural attitude is shown in that she dis- 
praises what is otlieiwisc, or should otherwise be, an object of 
approval , she has gone so far in her unnaturalness that common 
human phenomena, such as hunger and eating, are judged from 
the iioint of view of station instead of as innate features common 
to all She lives only in a world of ' comme il faut,' and has lost 
every trace of touch with essential human nature Her life is 
abstract and artificial, even dining has been removed into the 
raiifierl air of pretense and show 

Uiisro Tiifehi gebeti den schoiistcn Garten in der Pracht de« Anblicks 
gewiss nichta nub, und aiif den Anblick koniint doth Alles an, well man 
bei einer hiihen Tafel iiiclir fur eiii gottliches Auge als fur eiiien gcmeinen 
nicdertrachtigeu Magon aorget 

Tn icply to this the girl in the rountry writes to lier city acquaint- 
aiic(> 111 a (omplclely foithiight manner and reprimands her for her 
stupid and snobliv behaxiour while iisitiiig. she points out that 
the lady Irom couit scorns cvciything with which she happens to be 
uiilamiliar or which docs not fit into her jircconceii ed notions of 
liow to Inc This letter shows the wiitci as an lionest. natural, 
simple peisoii — i e evert thing winch llie lady Jioin court w.as not 

Quite similar in purpose and tone is the ‘ Schreihen eines 
reisendeii Franzosen an semen Wirth lu Westphalen,” which again 
and also conveys, indirectly, the many points of objection to the 
French which we have had occasion to see in Chapter IV. 

Gott bti Lob und D.ink dns^ ich doch endlich w ledci hier und einigerniassen 
boi b.ilbnicii‘'LbliLhpn Gc-.cli(ipfcii bin, bci culIi in We'-ljihalcn ist diia 

eiu Wust toil rundeu chrhcheu Lculeii, die iiiaii oliiie Sehadon nach dem 
Gewiilite verkaufen konnte, man cratickt bei eurer vielen Gesundheit, und 
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eure sogenaunten Damen haben eine Phyaiognomie, wobei einem angst und 
bange werden sollte, wann sie nicht zum Gluck fur uns vernunftig wJlren. 
Sie haben nichta von dem sanften Gelispel, nichts von der zaithchen 
Mattigkeit, nichts von der zitternden Empflndsamkeit, und uberhaupt nichta 
von der unauaaprechlichen Morbidezza, welche die geringate Burgcnn in 
Paris aich, so oft aie will, zu geben weiss Das feme Sondeibare, die 
ktinstlichen Launen, die schlaueii Qualereien und alle die kleinon aller- 
liehsten Spitzen, womit das andre Geschlecht bei una eine rechte Zauber- 
kraft auaubt, sind ihncii unbekannt So entfernt seid ihr noch 

von den herrlichen Kunsttrieben und Kunattugenden, die sich doch zu den 
naturlicheUj wie eine Pastete von La lioulaye zu euren grossen Ucihnen 
verhalten Eine solche thienache Art von Meiiachenj die ihre Seclc bios 
mit geaunden Wahrheitcn futtert, habe ich in meinem Lcbcn niclit 
angetroflen 

Der Hang zum Vernunftigen und Nutzhehen lat zwai frcilnh nuht zU 
verachten, Aber dasa Leute von Slande cinen aolchen grobeii GeHehiiiack 
haben, und daaa Damen, die doch niii zinn Vergnugen in der Welt 
eraehaffen aind, cm aolches Pflanzenlebcn fuhreii kuiineii, flienea ist nielii 
ala ein Philoaoph berechiieii kann Wenn in, in (lei gleiehen Chai.icteie .luf 
unarer Buhne vorstellen wolltc, ao wurde die parisiache Welt den Vcrfnsser 
fur eine so abenteuerliche Uebertretung der nienschlichen Natur ohne 
Bai mherzigkeit .luspfeifen, und entdeikte er ihnen vollerida das alle 
eure verheiratheten Wciber Kinder, und oft sehr viele haben, daaa aie ilire 
edelate Zeit mit dcren Erziehung zubringcn, und daaa ea bei eudi Mariner 
giebt, welche deigleirhori Kinderimittei nut /,u tin ben Aiigeii iiii'^ehen 
koiinen, ao wurde ihn der gan/e Hof ohne Gnade fur verrudet auast'hreien 
Dem Pdbel allcin liegt cs ob, die Welt zu bevolkein, und emu so eiiifaltigc 
Fruchtbarkeit ist der hochate Gi ad der Duiiiniheit 

Und eben so denke ich voii alien euren baren Tiigeiideri offneii Herzen 
Jene aind wie eure rohen Schmken, und diese gleiehen einer naikteii Hunt 
ohne Schminke, die man ohne zu schaudern iiieht ansehen kann 

Thia fondemnation of city life, in this case particularly of Pans, 
contains all the objections found hitherto against whatever is un- 
natural, false, shallow and merely pretentious about the life of the 
fashionable world In all that the Frenchman dispraises, his own 
dearth of naturalness becomes painlully clear, and therein also 
that which the really natural person dislikes about the dandified city 
culture. This latter type of life is so far removed fioni what 
Nature intended, that its power ot evaluation has completely gone 
awry. How unreal such an existence is is fully brought out by 
the Frenchman’s statement that the depiction, on the stage, of life 
as in Westphalia would be decried, in other words, life to him and 
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his type is but a form, a theater, in contrast to this Moser shows 
plainly how much more genuine and unspoiled, how much more 
simple and natural the life of the Westphalian country dweller is. 
A very similar satire is a poem by Voss entitled “ Fruhlingslied 
ernes gnadigen Frauleins ” '■“ — this, too condemns those ‘ civilized ’ 
people who have so far degenerated that they are unable either to 
see, feel, or appreciate the simplicities and beauties of country life 
and natural joys and tasks which the poem upholds. 

Moser’s opposition to the city and its artificial, hollow ways is a 
salient feature of his writing In reply to a letter presumably from 
one who wishes to know why he has not mentioned the latest 
fashions in his paper, he says he has refrained from it because • 

ich mit dem irokeaiacheri Philoaophen das atadtiache Gemenge und 
Allea, waa nicht zu der Klaaae der Ackerbauer, Jager und Hirten gehOrt, 
ala den Ahfall oder die Spreu dea menachhchen Geachleehtes betrachte 
Wenn ich namlich aehe, daaa die Haiidweiker aich in ihren einforniigen 
Stellungen lahm und blaaa arbeiten, die Gelehrten iiberapannt oder hypo- 
chondnach werdcn, die Hofleute aith zu Tode nalzen, die Furaten ihre beate 
Zeit verspielen, und uberhaupt die geaolligen Menaclien in den Stiidtcn 
aich durch die groaaen Opfer, welche aie den KUnaten, den Wiaacnachaften 
und den Moden brmgen, taglich mehr und mehr verfeinern, verachnitzelD 
und verzarteln so atelle ich mir vor, die nllgutige Voraehung habe 
dieae Mittel ala die eanttcat abfuhrende gewahlt, um ihr grosses Werk von 
alien verdorbetien Saften zu reinigen , Ich verehre in ihren Abfdh- 

rungamittclii die weiae Sorgfalt, iiach wekher dieae bloa auf daa Uebel 
wirkeii, und die edlern Theile verachoiien, und troate micli dann damit, daaa 
daa Geachlecht, was in den Siechenhuuaern der btndte zusamineii aeuchet, 
wenn ea ja wieder ersetzt werdcn iiiiiss, daruiii nicht unteigehii, aondern 
von dem Abfall auf den Hofen der cdleii und geineinen Lanateii inimer noch 
hinreichend \ermehret werden konne 

City life IS not only unfavorably criticized in comparison to 
country life Moser even goes so far as to consider it an aberration, 
at best only Nature’s way of eliminating such people who are but 
waste matter in the system of humanity Only the farmer, the 
hunter and the shepherd are considered real and worthwhile human 
beings, these three are considered the most natural as well as the 
original and primitive pursuits of man 

The city-versus-country problem inevitably widens its scope, as 
we have already seen, to a matter of opposition to every sort of 
fashion, artificiality, artfulness, dandified conventionality, formal 

VosB, op cit , IV , p 41 ff “ Moser, op cvi , IV , pp 41-2. 
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etiquette, delicacy, overt sentimentalism, etc The whole question 
resolves itself to “ Nature versus Mode ” m the widest sense of 
both terms This attitude predominates in Moser, and is the keynote 
of many another Sturm und Drang work It is the foundation 
for a story such as Moser’s “ Die Spmnstube ” “ whose theme is 
the assertion that the simple, natural, active and healthy life of the 
country is far better than the life according to the “ bon ton ” of 
the city a symbol for the country way of life is the spinning-room, 
where both mistress and servants spend their evenings together 
spinning busily, instead of wasting their time over sentimental 
novels or the like He maintains not only the usefulness, but the 
inherent dignity and naturalness of this occupation The same 
adverse opinion about the fashionable life is given in Claudius’ 
poem, “ Wandsheck, erne Art von Eomanze . 

Viel groasc Kuiist lat zwar mcht hier, 

Wie 111 Horn und Kgi/ptrn , 

Doch haben wir Natur dafiir, 

Die auch die Alton liebten, 

Die Mode, welche Stadter zwaiigt, 
lat hicr gehasat, wie Schlangen, 

Und hoch an uiisern Eicheii hangt 
Bocka-Beutel aufgehangen 

Life according to the simple but good ways of Nature is better 
than any of the fashionable conventions which hem urban existence. 

The same differentiation between Natuie and simplicity on the 
one hand, and artifice and fashion on the other, is brought out in 
Lcnz’s “ Die Kleinon ” , Engelhrecht, the hero, goes among the 
peasants and envies their dancing, which is natural and uninhibited 
He wishes to learn from them, and ■unlearn what his dancing master 
has drilled into him 

Engelhrecht Weiin ihr iriir omen Gefdllen tun wollt, ao lehrt mich 

einen guten tuchtigen Walzer tanzen, den nh nioinalen ruclit babe begreifen 
konnen Icb babe mir schon lange gewUnscht, ihn recht gut und unge- 
zwungen tanzen zu seben, nicbt wie ihn unsere Tanzmeister weiaen 

Lorchen So' das gebt la vortreffliob, Herr Baron' Sie tanzen, ala 

wenn Sie me unter Tanzmeistera Handen geweaen waren 

Eng Ja, wenn die nur mcbt an mir verdorben batten 1 
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In other words, whatever is untutored, simple and natural is 
better than what is with difficulty got by learning : the effortless 
natural way of dancing is preferred to the fashionable and ipso 
facto forced way. In much the same vein, Moser holds that dancing 
in and of itself is a natural and healthy occupation, rooted in 
human nature , it is the original way man had to express his 
surplus energies, and to enjoy himself whole-heartedly. Those 
who do dance are healthy and happy, those who do not, express 
their energies either not at all, which is detrimental to existence, 
or they express them in some unnatural and evil way 

Das Tanzpn ist dem Menschen cine lustige Arbeit, wohei die leere Huhe 
wegfallt, und wodureh ihra zugleich ein Feld der Ehre erolTnet wird Hier 
Bchwingt der Baucrhurach sein braunea Mildchen offentlich, und die Alien 
gehen ab und zu, und freuen sich ihrer Kinder, aristatt sieli traurig an 
den Heerd zu setzen, und auf den Stiihlen zu betnnken Die junge Frau 
reiast ihrcn Mann vom Spieltische, wo er nur sein Geld verliert, und ruft 
dem Spielmann auf der Tonne zu, den rechten Tanz zu apielen Ihre 
Kinder bewegen sich draus.sen unterm Fenster, um den Rchall der Violine 
nicht umsonnt verdiegen zu lasscn, Alles freuet sich, wei) es hungrig auf 
Freude i'll, und freut sich emmal satt, da es der Lust nur sclten geniesst, 
und ihrer bedarf, um sich von der Inngeii, schweren Arbeit zu erholen 

So 1 st der Tanz des aibeitsamen, eines grossen Theils der Menschen, 
und wo aio diesen iiicht lieben, da sitzen die Manner in traurigen Rtuben, 
schwelgen und spielen, und ihrc Jugend sehleicht in Winkel ziis.immen, 
um sich in heirnliehen Eastern zu ualzen Ja roller der Mensch ist, desto 
mehr suiht er den Ausdruck der Bewegung Seine Spiache diinkt ihm 
zu sehwach, spin Auge, wenn es nicht erhitzt ist, zu blode, er musa springen, 
wenn er seine Freude selbst fuhlen und Andeiii inittheilen will Daher 
liebeii aneh die Wilden den Tanz so sehr, er ist ihiien wahres Beduifnisa, 
und die Nation ist die gluckliehste, die viel Fieuden auf diese Art auszu- 
drilcken hat, oder, wo aie gedruckt ist, viel Leid vertanzen kann 

Movement, and the need and desire for action, are thus innate 
in man, as the example of primitive tribes shows , they are the 
healthiest way of manitestmg one’s emotions and realizing one^s 
need for pleasure This original element in the human constitution 
should, according to Moser, by no means be neglected ■, its neglect 
is a true sign of decadence 

Unpolished, in fact uncouth. Nature versus the niceties of fashion 
and rationalism is the theme of Coethe's satire “ Prolog zu den 
neuesten Offenbarungen Gottes verdeutseht durch Dr Carl Fried- 
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rich Bahrdt. Giessen 1774 ” The professor, about to partake of 
a sociable cup of coffee, is overwhelmed by the unexpected visit of 
the four apostles, in their original garb Matthew is accompanied 
by the angel, Mark by the lion, Luke by the ox, and John by the 
eagle They address the professor as follows 

Matthdus 

Wir horen du biat ein Biedermann 
Und nimnist dich unaera Herren an 
Una wird die Chriatenheit zu enge, 

Wir Sind jezt Uberall im Gedrange 

Bahrdt 

Willkomm ihr Herrn' Doch thut mira leid 
Ihr kommt ziir ungelegiien Zeit 
’Mubb eben in Gcaellachaft 'nein 

Johannes 

Daa werden Kinder Gottes aeyn 
Wir wollen uns mit dir ergozen 

Bahrdt 

Die Leute wurden sieh entaezen 

Sie Sind nicht gewohnt solche Burte breit, 

Und Rocke ao lang und Fallen so weit, 

Und eiire Beaticn niusa leh angen, 

Wiirde jeder andre zur Thiir naua lagen 

Matthaus 

Das gait doch allea auf der Welt 
Seitdem uns unser Herr bestellt 

Bahrdt. 

Daa kann niir welter nichta bedeuten 
Gnug BO nehm ich euch nicht zu Leuten. 

Markus 

Und wie und waa verlangat denn du? 

Bahrdt 

Daaa leha euch kurzlich aagen thu 
Es lat mit eurer Schriften Art 
Mit euren Fallen und eurem Bart, 

Wio nut den alien Thalern achwer, 

Daa Silber fein geprobet aehr, 

Und gelten dennoch jezt nicht mehr 
Ein kluger FUrat der mflnzt sie ein 
Und thut ein ttichtigs Kupfer drein, 

Da mags denn wieder fort kursiren I 
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So mClsst ihr auch, wollt ihr ruliren, 

Buch in Gesellschaft prodnziren. 

So musst ihr werden wie unser einer, 

Geputzt, gestuzt, glatt — ’b gilt sonat keiner 
Im aeidnen Mantel und Krdglein flmk 
Das ist doch gar ein ander Ding 

Lukas der Mahler 
’Mdcht mich in dem Koatume aehnl 
Bahrdt 

Da braucht ihr gar nicht weit zu gehn, 

’Hah lust noch einen ganzen Omat 

Der Engel Matthai 
Das war niir ein Evangelisten Staat 
Kommt — - 

Matthliua 

Johannes ist achon weggeachlichen 
Und Bruder Markus mit entwichen 
(Des Lukati Ochs kommt liahrdten zu nah, er 
tntt nach ihni ) 

Schafft ah zuerst das garstig Thier, 

Nehm ich doch kauin ein Hundlein mit mir 

Lukas 

Mogon gar mchts ueitor \erkchren mit dir 

(Die Evangcdisten mit ihrem Gefolg ah ) 

Frau Bahrdt 

Die Kerls nehmcn keiiie Lebensart an 
Bahrdt 

Komiii, ’s solleu iliie Schriften diun'’ 

The modern world is so delicately correct that the old Apostles 
in their natuial and Tou^h sinijiluiti are ostratized — i e the modern 
woild IS .so abstract and rationalistic that the emotional depth 
and primeval content of true religion is lost, its original strong 
fibre is so smoothed down to an ephemeral fineness, in keeping 
mth the law.s of ‘ the suitable/’ that it lacks all body and meaning 
The contiast between Nature and artifice is the fundamental issue 
involved m the city-agaiii.st-countrv question as well as in the 
opposition to all that the life of the citv and of the ‘ haut monde ’ 
involve.s The same problem forms in a more subtle way the over- 
tones in Goethe’s poem “ An Belinden ” 

” D ; 0 , op ci< , IV , pp 45-7 
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Warum ziehst du mich unwideratehlicli, 

Achl in lene Pracht? 

War ich gutcr Junge niclit ho aeelig 
In der oden Nacht? 

Heimlich in mein Zimmergen verschlossen, 

Lag im Mondenschein, 

Ganz von seineni Schaiicrlicht uinflosscn — 

Und ith daminert ein 

Traumte da von vollen goldnen Stunden 
Ungemiachter Lust ' 

AhndungMVoll halt’ i(h dein Hild eiupfuiidcii 
Tipf in meiner llrust 

Bin ich’a nodi, den du bey ho viel Lithtein 
An dem Spidtinih h.illst? 

Oft so unertniglidicn Gchk htern 
Gegenuber stellst'’ 

Eeizencler ksI niii des Friihlings Jiluthe 
Nun iiidit auf der Fliii , 

Wo du Engel hist, I'-t Lieb und Gate, 

Wo du bist, Natur 

Nature here is simplicity, purity of things spiritual, and also 
all that IS poetic and pertain.s to things of the soul , m contrast is 
the mateiial, and brilliantly lighted, world ot so( lety and festivities 
Ordinarily the poetic spirit which is one with Nature flees this 
brittle circle, but the greater power oi love renders all surroundings 
natural 

It is interesting to note the frequent references to the gaming 
table, it IS a symbol of that winch is objected to in fhe life of the 
city, it occurs in Fr L Stolberg’s poem “Dei Frohn,” part of 
which was quoted above, it occurs here in Goethe and quite often in 
Moser’s writings, as for instance 

Wie glucklich siiid Sie, meiiic Beste, auf dem Lande, wo der Mann die 
gefahrlichen Reizungen der Glia ksipielc nidit sidit, Arbeit als cm Bedurf- 
nisB liebt, und dann audi die luitzhdien EigenHchaften ciner liebenswur- 
digen Grehulfiii verehrt 

The unnaturalness of present-day life and its manifold petty 
formalities disgust Olimpia, the mother of Fdmiie, in Goethe’s 
playlet, “ Erwin und Elmire ” Olimpia prefers the uninhibited 
natural way in which she and her contemporaries grew up ■ 
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Olimpia . Wie ich lung war, ich wcisa nicht, es war allea ganz andera 
Zwar wirft man den Alien vor aie lobten thoncht das Vergangene und 
verachteten daa Gegenwflrtige, well sie kem Gefuhl dafur baben Aber 
wahr bleibt wahr. Wie ich lung war, man wuaate von all den Verfeinerun- 
gen nichia, ao wenig man von dem Staate waa wuaate, zu dem man lezt die 
Kinder gewOhnt Man liesa una lescn lernen und aclireiben, und libngcna 
batten wir alle Freybeit und Frcudcn der eraten Jahre Wir vermengten 
una mit Kindern von geringem Stand, ohne dasa daa unsre Sitten verderbt 
hatte Wir durften wild aeyn, und die Mutter furcbtete nicht fdr unaern 
Anzug, wir batten keine Falbalaa zu zerreiaaen, keine Blonden zu ver- 
Bchrnutzen, keine Bander zu verderben, unsre leinene Kleidchen waren bald 
gewaschen Keine bagre Deutsch-Franzoain zog hinter una her, lieaa ihren 
bbaen Humor an una aua, und pratciidirte etwa, wir holltcn ao steif, ao 
eitel, 80 albern thun, wie eie Ea wird mir immer ubel, die kleinen Miaage- 
burten in der Allee auf und ab trciben aehn Nicht anders aiehta aua, ala 
wenn ein Kerl in der Meaae seine Hunde und AJTcn niit Rcifrocken und 
Fantangen mit der Peitsche vor aich her in Ordnung und auf zwey Beinen 
bait, und ea ihnen nut derben Scblagen geseegnet, uenn die Natur wieder- 
kehrt, und aie Lust kriegen, einmal (k lenr aise auf alien vieren zu trappc'ln 

Elmvre Darf ich sagen, Mama, daaa Sie ungerecht Bind, ein wenig uber- 
trieben, und die gute Seite nicht aehen wollen Welche Vorzuge giebt una 
die gegenwHrtige Erziehung' die dock noch lang nicht allgemein ibt 

Olimpia Deato besscr' Vorzuge 1 Ich dnehte, der grdsste Vorzug in der 
Welt ware, glUcklich und zufrieden zu scyn So war unsere Jugend Wir 
apielten, aprangeii, Inrinten, und waren sthon zienilich giosse Jungfern, da 
uns noch eine Schaukel, em Ballapiel ergotzte, und nahinen Manner, ohne 
kaum was von einer Assemblce, von Kartenspiel, und Geld ni wissen Wir 
llcfen in unaern Hauskleidern zusamineii, und apielten inn Nuss'' und 
Stecknadeln, und waren berrlith dabey, und eh man sich's versab, paif' 
batten wir einen Mann 

Elmire Man kriegt lieut zu Tage aiiih Manner, und ist nuch luatig 

Olimpia Aber wue! Da fuhren sie ilire Kindei zusainnien Sie sitzeri im 
Kreis, wie die Damen, trinken ihren Kaffee aus der Hand, ivie die Damen, 
atatt dass man sie sonat um emen Tisch sctzte und es ihnen bequein machte, 
ao niUascn aie anatandig aeyn, wie die Damen, und auch Langeweile baben, 
wie die Damen, und sind doeh Kinder von iiinen, und weideii duicbaus 
verdorben, weil aie gleicb von Anfang ihrea Lebens nicht seyn dm fen, waa 
Bie Bind 


Elmvre Unare Kenntniaae, unsre Talente! 

Olimpia Daa lat eben daa verfluehte Zeug, das eiieb entweder nichta hilft, 
Oder eucb wohl gar unglucklich inaeht Wir wusaten von all der Firlfan- 
zerey nichta , wir tappelten unser Liedthen, unsern Menuet auf dem Klavier, 
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Und sangen und tanzten dazu, letzt vergeht den armen Kindern das Singen 
und Tazizen bey ihren Instrumenten . . 

Since the basic points of Olimpia’s views are preference for a 
natural and simple method, or perhaps better, lack of ‘ method ’ in 
raising children, and opposition to artificial customs and theories 
about the conduct of young people, her views are fundamentally 
of a piece with the Nature-versus-artifice problem which elsewhere 
expresses itself in the form of the country-versus-city conflict In 
both cases the spontaneous expression of Nature’s ways is con- 
sidered better, and healthier, than the force exercised by man-made 
conventions. A logical concomitaut of this .ittitude is her dislike 
for the Hearnedness ’ of the modern girls Neither the acquisition 
of knowledge nor the patterned conduct of life leads to happiness, 
which IS the only important goal, on the other hand, a simple and 
normal life led in accordance with Nature will fuKdl that desire 
The learning and form to which Elmire and her geiiciation are 
exposed spoil the simplest pleasures, curb naive and healthy self- 
expression, and pioduce instead a state of dissatislaction and 
melancholy. Olimpia, the undmded and wholesome person, spurns 
such pseudo-culture 

The question of the education and place of woman in society 
throws an interesting and often amusing side-light on the opposition 
to Enlightenment and seiitimcntalism Here Sturm und Drang 
again shows itself to he reactioiiaiy it is opposed, to he sure, to the 
Eococo concept of woman as a merely ornamental feature in human 
society, yet it did not yet think of her as destined to be man’s 
intellectual and emotional equal Instead it turned ' back to 
Nature’ — woman was to be the capable and active liousewife, the 
mother of many children, the comfort and solace of her husband. 
The writers of this era respected her, therefore, in manj a sense 
more than did the sentimentally softened Rococo, who considered 
her principally a lovely and delicate plaything. However, the 
concept of the ideal relationship between man and woman as the 
Eomantic thinkers interpreted it, or of woman as the educating 
force in human relationships as the classic works of Goethe depict 
her, to this ideal the Sturm und Drang period had not, on the whole, 
come. This statement does not mean to imply that all the writers 
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of the Sturm und Drang era looked upon woman as housewife and 
mother, and no more: in the first place, they did not all expiess 
themselves on the subject theoretically, so that it would be in- 
correct to make such a generalization; in the second place figures 
such as Adelheid von Weislmgen, and Almerine (in “ Simsone 
Grisaldo ”) would belie this, and in the third place, the Sturm und 
Drang writers, by way of titanism, which postulates respect, and 
sentimentalism, which involves passion, and by way of their very 
real desire for genuineness of content, did begin to pave the way 
for the later emotional, intellectual and ethical emancipation of 
woman which the Romantic movement achieved , Sturm und Drang 
already deepened and sanctified the concept of love to a degree 
quite foreign to the triviality of the Rococo One need but think 
of Gretchen, and Klarchen, to realize the extent of this. 

Yet in so far as the motivation was more precisely in the realm 
of primitivistic thought, it is to be expected that the ‘ natural ’ 
functions of woman, and the skilfull administration of household 
duties would be particularly emphasized, and glorified This is so 
in the case of Moser, who deplores the number of utterly charming 
and utterly helpless sentimental ladies, wlio all speak French, 
embroider a little, read the latest novels and can not tell a cauli- 
flower from a cabbage lie brings out this situation in discussing 
the plight of a widower who is seeking a new wife to run his large 
establisbincnt in the competent fashion in whidi his late lamented 
spouse had done it ; he says 

Icli liore \(in kemei ndci iii iii '-.lijt inn ‘-nfrli'uli diesc Person hat 
selir VK'leii ^'erstnul, enie mIuiiu' Tekluie und oin iibcr.ius /.irtliLlli's Herz 
Sie spruht friiii;oMs( h luuh uolil und it,il).\nistli, spielt, siupt uiid 

tanzt vortieffluh, und ist die nrturste Person con dei Welt 

Zu lueinem Ungluck ist niii .ibcr init alien diesen Vollknmmeuheiten gar 
nichts gediput Ich wunsphe cine rcchtachaffene christliche Frau, von 
gutriii Herzen, ce-under Veinuidt, eiiicin bequemen hiusliehen Umgange 
und lebliafteni doeh emgezogenein l\esen, cinc Heissige und enisige Haus- 
haltenn, eine reinluhe cerstandigc Kbchiii, und eine aufmerksame Gart- 
ncrin Und dicse ist, weUhe ich jetzt nirgcnds mehr finde 

Practical activity is, as we have had ample occasion to see pre- 
viously, an important feature of Stuim und Drang thinking. 
Moser’s emphasis upon it, both here and elsewhere, is one of the 
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ideas which unites him most with the thought complex of the new 
generation. For this very reason if for no other the active and 
eflBcient housewife would be his ideal rather than the sentimental 
and enlightened maiden His basis of evaluating feminine worth, 
as represented in the ideas of the widower, is thus quite differ- 
ently orientated from those of the women he describes, and goes 
back to a very salient point in Sturm und Drang ideology, the 
opposition to everything and anything which is abstract and not 
organically related to some life process The accomplishments of 
these languishing young ladies exist in a ranlied air they are 
neither practical nor useful nor constructive , they contribute noth- 
ing to the concrete needs of everyday existence, they do nothing to 
build stronger, healthier and more capable people, they are, m 
short, completely isolated from everything vital They could, 
hence, find no favor with the energetic ideals of Sturm und Diang. 
All these points are brought out in the description which the 
widower gives of the young ladies whom he has met 

, Dia jetzigen Schunheiten sind ohnehin so fein, so zait und so geistig, 
BIO verfliegen bo loicht, uiul sind so chanceant, rl.iss man es fast nicht 
wagen kann, mit doni Pinsel oder dor Fedor diiran zn koniiiioii, ohnp etwas 
davon zu zersUiien Was deiu guten Mamie am seltsumsten vorgekommen 
iBt, 1 st dieses, dass or koine einzige gesund aiigetrolfen hat Alle haben 
Bich uber eirie Scliw.iche der Neiveti, und cinige ubei Migraine und WalJun- 
gcn bekliigt Zwei liabon ihio fsinne deigo'.talt verfeinert gchabt, dass eiiie 
von dem Schnurreti cinea Hades, und dio andere von dcm Geruch cines 
kurzen Kohls in OliTiniaeht gefallen 1 st Die niehrsten haben franzosisch 
und iniiner die VVorte tant ptA und idnt imcux iiberaug zierlich gesprochen 
Allea 1 st Empfindung an ihnen gewesen, weswegen auch keine das Herz 
gehabt, sich ziim Saen und Pflanzen in die Marzen-und Apnllenluft zu 
wagen Einmal ist ihm eingefallen, niit ihnen von Kartoffeln mit Sent 
zu reden, er hat Bioh aber dadurch dergestalt ladierlich gemacht, dass man 
mit ihm eine geschlagene Stundo von nichts als dem Uelisaire des Mar- 
montels gesprochen Die Farbe der Naditmut/e, uomit VoUaire zu Ferncy 
bisweilen auf’s Theater spiingt. wenn der Kutscher den Orosmiin nnht 
recht spielt, ist keiner unbekaniit gewesen Alloin kimm eiiie hat ihm 
zu sagen gewusst, wie lange ein Koekenbiei koehen inusste, ehe er gar 
wUrde "* 

The shallowness and affectation of this type of person is thor- 
oughly satirized by Moser They are unable to do anything practi- 
cally worth while, but have a host of useless "talents,’ the futile 
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products of a false type of civilization. One of the outstanding 
evils of this pseudo-education is, to the widower, the learning of 
Flench when the learning of household duties is neglected: 

Ich habe ernes cler gelehrtesten Madchen, das idi sonst wohl leiden 
mochte, befraget wie viel Pfund Mebl aus einera ScbeiTel Roeken kamen ! wie 
viel Garn auf ein Stuck Linnen von 60 Ellen zu Schierung und Einschlag 
geborte? und welches die bests Art sei, einen Monat lang das Gesinde gut 
und wohlfeil zu unterhalten ? Allein so wahr ich ehrlich bin, sie hat mir 
nichts als dreimal comment 1 geantwortet, und micb spottweise gefragt, 
ob ich wohl eine Sauce de diable zum wilden Schweinskopf verstiinde 

In quite a similar vein to that pursued by Olimpia, the widower 
doubts very much whether this type ot education adds to the 
pleasures and ]oys of existence He also resents the ‘ fashionable- 
ness ’ ot modern society, wherein such innate instincts as laughter 
are subject to laws of so-called decorum- 

Das mussto erschreckluh sein, wenn sich meine Madchen nicht mehr 
in einci Komodio crgotzcn sollteii als alle, die suh daran mude und krank 
gelusen hutten Dicser Lust geniesscn sie sehi leicht und wohlfeil, und 
brauchen daium daa Magazin der Fiau Beaumont nicht zu lesen Sie 
geniessen ihrcr beaser als diejenigen, die m der ECmodie nicht lachen 
durfcri, als wenn ihnen von dem bel esprit du jour die Erlaubniss darzu 
ertheilet wird ““ 

Moser thereupon in his own person passes judgment upon modern 
education, and upon the superficiality of modern civilization as 
well , he prefers, needless to say, the up-bringing of the forefathers . 

Die ganze sogenannte schone Erziehung ist hochstens die Frisur der ge- 
sunden Vernunft, und es ist eine lacherlichc Thorheit, ehender an die 
Frisur als an das Linnen zum Hemde zu gedenken Wenn der Luxus den 
Ueberlluss zum Grunde hat, so ist er snstandig, und er kann auch dem 
Staat ntltzluh sein Allcin da, wo er auf Kosteii dea Nothwendigen gesucht 
wild, wo die Seele noch Mangel an den nothdurftigsten Wahrheiten leidet 
und aich dennnch init einem ohiimaditigen Schnunge zur Tafel der hoheren 
Weisheit erhebcn will, wo unsre Tochter fianzosiach und englisch plaudern 
Bollen, ohno die genngste Theoiie odcr Praxis von der Haushaltung zu 
haben, da ist dieser Luxus der Seelen nichts ala ein prachtigea Elend, und 
die Folge davon lat fur die Seele ehen so eraehiecklioh, ala die Ubermhaaige 
Wolluat fur den Korper ist Sie verzartelt, achwacht und verwohnt den 
Geiat von den alien ehrlichen Tugcnden, womit uiiare Mdtter, wie in einer 
aammtnen Mutze, umhergingen, aie bringt der Empfindung einen Ekel gegen 
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die alltdglichen hauslichen Pflichten bei, bib verfuhrt die Einbildung 
gutherziger und leichtglauhiger Kinder zu Hofinungen, die kaum der 
Romanachreiber nut aller seiner Zauberei kunstmassig erfiillen kann, und 
BO wie der durch den Genusa der Wollust geschwilchte Gaumen nut der Zeit 
Liqueurs und ubertriebene Speise zu seiner Kitzelung haben muss, eben 
ao musa die Seele zuletzt sich an allerhaiid morahaches Tollkraut, an 
Bchwarmenaeho und beisaende Sehriften halten, uni sich des Ekela und der 
todtenden Langenweile zu erweliren Und der Hinimel sei deinjenigen 
giiadig, der aladaiin nicht oline Schwindel lesen und ohne Migraine denken 
Oder verdauen kann, la, dei Hinimel erbarme aich des Mlidehens, das aich 
auB Kuchern und philosojjhiathen Grunden beruhigen soil ' Die Philosnphie 
lat eine abgefeimto Kupplerin, und die beste Sittenlehre eine barmherzige 
Schweater , zur Zeit der Trubsale und Anfechtung hilft niclita beaser ala 
ein Rad fur die Schiene und ein Rer nur den hehen Gott lasst walten 

Die Bchonen Wiaaenachaften vertreten beiin Frauenzimmer jetzt 
hochatens die Stelle der Leberrciine Sie dienen ihnen bloa zur Zeit- 
kilrzung, und in dieacm Falle sei ca beaser, das Nutzliche dem Unnutz- 
lichen vorzuziehcn und hochatena laufe Alles auf einen kleinen 

Schleichhandel der Eigenliehe beidcrlei Geachlechter hinaua , indem die 
weiblichen Thoren ao viel lernten ala aio gebiaucliten, uin aich von den 
mannlichen Narren bewundein zu laasen, und unigekehrt Beide batten eich 
ganz unbeaoiinen verglichen, alle Tago cineni Dutzend Kerla, von Shake- 
apear. Young, Voltaircn, Lesaingen und nndcrn zu bprecben Man ware vor 
fUnfzig Jahreii ehe Talander und Menantea auf den Naohttiachen erachienen, 
gliicklicher und vergniigter gewesen Dae menschliLhe Herz babe aich bei 
alien guten Buchern eher verschlinimert als vcrbesaert, und die Treuherzig- 
keit, womit seme gute eelige Frau ihre Knipptabche den armen geoffnet, 
ware eine ganze andero Tiigend gewesen als das zartliebe Mitlcid, womit 
man jetzt die Noth der Ungluckteligen empfande 

Moser here builds a strong case against the delicately dandified 
civilization of liis time Its false refinement weakens man^s char- 
acter, its ephemeral pleasure-seeking loses the sense of appieciation 
for what is simply and healthily natural and forthright IIis point 
of view IS throughout in favor of the normal essentials upon which 
every-day life is based , he is opposed to the penchant lor whatever 
IS currently ‘ interesting,’ ‘ different ’ and ‘ new/ because thi'se 
things have no vital connection with a normal and practical further- 
ance of existence. To a large extent the useless trends in modern 
civilized life are blamed upon excessive iiitellectualism, the various 
points of opposition to which we have seen before Cultural primi- 
tivism and anti-intellectualism are thus joined in the castigation 
of the then present-day mode of living. 
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The culturally primitivistic thinking which turns away from the 
sentimental weaknesses of modem civilization frequently expresses 
itself in a direct preference for that which is coarse, crude and even 
crassly realistic We have seen before that the element of the coarse 
was a frequent as well as logically inevitable result of the anti- 
rationalism, anti-French point of view common to the Sturm und 
Drang writers Such an attitude is the foundation for a letter 
among Moser’s works supposedly written by a countiy noldeman 
who deplores the fact that the sport of hunting, as well as the 
type of men who indulged in it, have gradually died out In 
reading this, one is reminded ol Jiiiikei Veit, in J M Miller’s 

Siegwait, erne Klosti'rgeschiclite,” whose views ve have had 
occasion to take heed of in Chapter II 

Mem Vatpr, tier Idiige m Uiigiiiii pcgeii die Tuikni gedienet and sein 
Lcderweik, wm pr auf der Jaird biaiiLlitc, diesen Unilin^tcn bci lebendigcm 
Lcibo aus dem Baste genssen hatte, uiid gewiss die Welt kamite, pflegte 
mil oft zu sagen Mem Sohn, bleib dei edicn Jigeiei treu Sie erhalt und 
vergnugt dieh daheim, ebrt dich bei grossen Herrn, dienet dir im Pelde, und 
maeht dir alle Bissen gut sihttitM kend Und diese Lehre habo ich auf meine 
Ehre nchtiger getundeii als Alius, was ith mem Lebetage m Buchern 
geleseii — 

Vici Jager, ein gut Stuck Rindlleisch und ein ehrlicher Trunk, daruher 
gelit niir iiulits Was habc'U (lie fur Gusk liter gegpu unsie gekrauheltpn 
jiingen Hprrn und aufgethurniten I’astptpn' TpIi koimue nlle Jahr fur 
lueiiiu Sdndc iii dip Stadt uiid speise bpi Hofp Da sil/,t em jedei, als wenn 
er auf ’s Maul geselilageii vs are Von politisrheii Dmgen durfen aie mcht 
epreclien Aua Biiehern schamen bie sich zu sprechen Lu&tige Ilistorchen 
Sind gar aus dor Mode Die Coinplimeiitc siiid bald aut Deii Wem 
trmken sie aus Fiugerhiiten, und ein Boeuf a la Mode kQmmt gar nicht 
inphr auf den Tisch Wenn ich luidi dagegen criniicre, vs as zu rieinea 
Giossvafprs Zeit die Gesellscluiflen vsaien, vv le eni lialb Dutzcnd Weid- 
genossen, die den Tag iibei sieh iin Felde gebiaten batten, Hande und 
Mauler bei Tibclie gelieii liesseii, was da gesproclien, gelaihi, und getruiiken 
wurde, so moc^hte leh auf iiieme Eliie lieber der vvilde Jagei ala ein 
heutiger Laiidmauii sem 

Ich baba iioch erne Saiiiniluiig von achthundeit Weidapruchen uad emen 
dicken Band voller Fuclisbistonpn, vvelelie von meinem Vorfabren geaamm- 
let Bind, damit konnte man aich Jahr aua Jahr ein auf die angenehmste 
Alt in GesellBLliaft ergotzeri Aber jetzt ist die ewige und allezpit fertige 
Karta der cinzige Behelf, und i(,h will emen korpeilichen Eid darauf 
ablegen, dass kemo von unseni Frolena aueh nur eiiimal emen rechten 
Lebeiroim zu uiachen weisa Vordcin hcliossen sie noch wohl einmnl mit 
iiach del Sclieibp, und biacliten dcmjcnigeii, der den besten Scliuss gethan 
hatte, den giossen Boehei zu Aber nun, dasa Gott erbarme' ainken aie 
in Ohnmacht, wenn sie emen Schuss horen 
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Die heutige Zierlichkeit ist der Tod aller Lustbarkeiten Kein Ellenbogen 
auf dem Tische, kem Glaa in der Hand, kem Auge das glUhet, kein Herz 
das lacbt . 

. . Sclueas mich todt, Kerl, damit ich das Uiigluck nicht langer ansehen 
moge/' 

Out of what IS m many respects a related attitude there now 
appears a point of view diametrically opposed to what Burger, 
Stolbeig, and Voss attacked in their anti-aristocratic, anti-auto- 
cratic poems The issue of hunting was to them a vital question — 
they opposed it on the basis of its indifference to the plight of the 
peasant, and its cruelty Yet both their views and the above are 
inherently Sturm und Drang products (this in and of itself is 
proof that the fundamental ideas of a period, having an inward 
unity, can lead to quite different beliefs) Here the effeminacy of 
the ‘ civilized ’ world is heartily, and gruffly, deplored Tn a culture 
where people lark the native ability to be uninJiibited and roughly 
natural, there is no virility, no character, and no real pleasure 
The evil influence which maims the healthy expression of natural 
forcefulness is principally attributed to the customs and refinements 
of the court The sentiments of this particular nobleman remind 
one inadvertently of Gotz, as does his objection to couit life bring to 
mind Liebetraut’s opinion of Weislingen 

Ich saga auch nur fur die Unwissenden Er ist ein filrtrefflicher Mann, 
hat weiiig aeinea gleich Und weiui or me an Hof gekomnien ware, 
konnba er unvergleiclilich gewordeii aeyii 

The principal objection, universal in this period, to the life of 
the city, or more particularly, the life at court, is its innate super- 
ficiality. The “ bon ton is based on the fundamentally false idea 
that common human necessities are vulgar, and that that which is 
in any way i elated to an essential need is less refined than that 
which 13 completely lemovcd from all practical advantageousness 
The very fact that delicacy is built upon isolation from reality is 
the reason for the objections levelled against this form of life by 
the writers of the period here treated They always and ever 
particularly emphasized red-blooded reality, rooted natural needs, 
feelings, and actions This is the basis of their culturally primiti- 
vistic thinking, hence Moser 
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. . Zudem Buchst du die Preuden da auf wo sie Niemand flndet, am Hofe 

und in den sogenannten guten Geaellschaften, vo Jedermann leat und trmkt, 
spielet und tanzt, lieaet und aibeitet, — aber Allen zum Zeitvertreib Freu- 
den, wie ge^agt, sind nur da, wo wahre Dedurfmase auf eine angenehme 
Art befnedigt werden, wu liungei zu stillen und Dur»t zu loschen ist Nur 
da weiBS man, was Hasten am biebenten heisst, wo man secha Tage von 
einer Dnmmeiung bis zur andern iin Joche gezogen hat 

Nui darum sind uns die alien Dichter ho schon, well sie BedUrfmase 
gefuhlt und gestillet haben, und dann von Empfindungeii uberfliessen . . 

Warum gehat du nicht in die Dorfsehenkc, und lernst dich mit Mannern 
freuen, die mit dem Stolze einer wohl und mtihaam zu Stande gebrachten 
Arbeit aich der Erholung widmen? 

This demand foi a necessary and organic foundation for activities 
as well as pleasures sums up the whole of the culturally primitivistic 
thinking we ha\e found hitherto, and sums up at the same time the 
particular Sturm und Drang character of this thinking Eeal 
needs as the basis for actions, thoughts and feelings are one and 
the same with real content , these are the roots into earth, or into 
Nature, which are the source of actual reality, and which give 
Bignificanre, vitality and the life-blood of healtli to man and his 
doings Wliat Mosei expresses here is veiy similar to that which 
the peasant Walter says in his adverse judgment of the idylls which 
the schoolmaster reads to him, it is essentially the same idea as 
that which Schubart expresses in the quotation given at the begin- 
ning of tlie chapter the lower classes, compared with the upper, 
have physical and moral force, and the reason why is clearly given 
here by Moser, namely, that they lead a life of work grounded 
in actual needs, as did the first children of God, and rest or play 
whole-heartedly aftei woik well clone This line of thought leads 
inevitably then to a praise of the peasant, whose mode of existence 
epitomizes all these natural and healthy eharacteiistics It leads, 
less tiequently, but otten enough to warrant mention, to a praise 
of the Swiss people 

In Maler Muller’s Faust drama we find the following greeting 
extended to a man from Switzerland 

Kolhel Em achonea, liebes Laud die Schweiz, wo noch reinate Sitten, 
wahrer Menschenamn und Freiheitsgeist bier und da im Schwang gehen. 


Moaer, op cit , V , pp 40-8 
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War auch dnnnen, mich freut’s inimer von dort her was zu h6ren, ein 
jeder Schweizer hat fur mieh bcaondern Worth Willkommen also! 

Similar and even stronger sentiments are expressed by Schubait 
in his poem “ An Herrn Biedermann aus Winterthur ” ■ 

Dich segne, Christ und Biedermann, 

Dich segne meine Hand, 

Zieh hin im Gurto deiner Kraft 
Ins edle Schweizerland 

Zieh hin im Arme deines Weibs, 

Die Lieb’ und Unschuld blickt, 

Die, fern vom Gallischen Gezier, 

Nur Schweizeraiimuth schinuckt 

Ins Land, an deien Brust du laght, 

Und aogeat Lowenmilch, 

Wo man den seidnen Schurken flucht 
Und Einfalt ehrt in Zwilch 

Ins Land, wo Biedcrniuth noch haust, 

Und wo der Rache Schwert 
Dem Freiheitshasser blank und heiss 
In stolzen Schadel fuhrt 

Wo Geisteakraft noch Korper find’t, 

Durch die sie wirken kann. 

Wo der gcstahite Ann noch schwingt 
Die blut'ge Freiheitsfahn’ 

Wo man der alten Sittc Worth 
Noch alte Tugend kennt, 

Und Vaterland ' und Vaterlandl 
Mit Flamm’ ini Aiige nennt 

Zieh hin, du edler Biedermann, 

Dich segno meine Hand, 

Zieh hin im Gurte deiner Kraft, 

Ins edle Schweizerland' 

The noble Swiss still lives accoiding to the strong and natural 
virtues which the forefathers practiced He is simple, forceful, 
honest, faithful and free — and furthermore free from the evils an cut 
French customs, which Schubart can never sufficiently disparage 
He extols the rightness of the Swiss way of life at greater length 
in his article simply entitled “ Schweiz ” . 

"Friedrich (Maler) MuUer, Dtchtungen, hrag von H Hettner, Bibliothek 
der deutbchen Nationalliteratur (Leipzig, 1808), I, p 201 
Schubart, op cit , IV , pp 132 II 
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Mit der Gluckseligkeit eines Staata bat ea eben die Beacbaifenbeit, wie mit 
der Gluckaeligkeit einea einzelnen Menachen Je weniger er Aufaehen 
macht, j 0 verborgener er lebt, je versunkener er in das Gluck seiner eigenen 
Familie ist, je weniger er sich um fremde Angelegenheiten kflmmert, je 
einfacher und naturgemasaer sein Leben hinfliesst, deato glucklicher 1 st 
er — Eben dann beatand die GlUckseligkeit der freien Staaten von Anbe- 
ginn Bobald sie aber unzufrieden nut diesem einfaltigen Zustande, den 
Kreis ihrer Bediirfnisse eiweiterten, so nfiherten sie sich allm'ihlig ibrem 
Verfall, denn sie mussten sich das selbst entziehen, was sie andern 
gaben — In dieaer gluckhchen Verborgenheit, Emgeschranktbeit der Bedurf- 
niBse, in diesem Wonnegefuhl des hauslichen Glucks lag bisher die freie 
Schweiz Sib kumraerten sich wenig um fremde Angelegenheiten, um tiefe, 
mit Aengatlichkeit cntworfene Bdndnisse, der Kneg donnerte weit hinter 
ihren Bergen und ihr Himmel blieb iinmer heiter, unter dessen segnenden 
Einflusaen sis sich und ihren Kindern leben konnten Daher reisen noch 
immer die Weisen, welche gluckliche Menschen aufsuchen, in die Schweiz, 
und Bchildern una den Zustand dieses freien Staatcs mit so reizenden Far- 
ben, daaa ich dabei wohl hundertmal auf ineine Brust schlage und seufze 
Warest doch auch ein Schweizer '■* 

What Rousseau said about individual primitive man Schubart 
here says about a nation Switzerland represents in the scale of 
nations what the happy early man, living in the simplest forms of 
society, represents in the second Discourse, llis needs are few, 
simple and natural, hence easily satished, he lives for himself and 
his family, and has therefore no quarrel with others Greed, due 
to great possession, has not yet corrupted his noble nature, and 
the outside world does not concern him nor interrupt the idyll 
which IS his life (Of also Schubart’s other article, likewise 
entitled “ Schweiz.” This is a quite negative approach, how- 
ever, as IS often true of Schubart 

As Schubart praises Switzerland, so Fr L Stolberg extols the 
Harz region ; 

Herzlich sci mir gegrUsst, werthes Cheruskalandl 
Land des ncrvigcn Arms und der gcEurcliteten 
Kuhnheit, freieres Geistes, 

Denn das blache Gefild umber > 

Dir gab Mutter Natur aus der veigeudenden 
Urne mannhchen Schnnick, ICinfalt und Wurde dir' 
Wolkenhohnende Gipfel, 

Donnerhallende Strome dirl 


•" Ibid , VI , p 298 


Ibid , p 194 
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Dem wohlth 11 tiger School, selten mit goldenem 
P’luclie schwangei , veileiht nutzendea Eiaen una, 

Das den Acker duichsehneidet 
Und daa Erbe der Valcr schutzt 

Dir gibt reinere Luft und die teutoniache 
Keuschheit Jugend von Stahl, moosigen Eiehen gleich, 

Achten ailberne Greiae 

Nieht der eilendeii Jahro Flug 

Life in the rugged Harz is considered noble and good because it 
IS in accordance with Natuie, simplicity and dignity, “according 
to Nature” is the universal cnteiion, simplicity and dignity aie 
again and again the qualities for which the forefathers, the peasants, 
the country people as well as the true poet are especially revered 
There is hardly need to reiteiate this’ 

The quotations reviewed so far give ample proof of the prevalence 
of cultural primitivism in the thought complex of Sturm und 
Drang, and serve to show also what its distinguishing characteiistics 
are As a fitting comjiletion to the picture, the current satires 
on this trend of thought must not be overlooked even though they 
seem, superficially, to take a cjmcal attitude over against culturally 
primitiyistic thinking, the very fact that they bothered to do so 
IS additional proof of its widespread existence at the time Matthias 
Claudius IS not lacking in a satire on the “ backward look ” 

Die Roiner, die, vor vielen liuiidert Jahren 
Das erste Volk der Erdo waren, 

Doeh wenigstena sich dunkten e,s zu seyn. 

Die groaao Schreiber ihrer Thateii 
Und Dichter auch, und grosse Rediicr batten, 

Und Weise, gross und klein, 

Dio stolz auf ihier Helden Schaaren, 

Auf ihre Regulos und Scipione waren, 

Und Ursach’ batten es zu seyn. 

Die firigen endlich an und asaen Ochsenbraten, 

Frisirten sieh und tranken fleissig Wcin — 

Da war’s geschehn um ihre Heldenthaten, 

Um ihrer Dichter edlen Reih’n 
Uin ihre Rediiei, ihre Schreiber, 

Da wiirden’s grosse dicke Leiber 
Und Memoirs- und Zeitunga-Schreiber, 

Und ihre Seelen wuiden klein, 


" Fr L Stolberg, op cti , I , p 5 
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Da karnen Oper und Kahtraten 
Und Ehebruch und Advocaten, 

Und nistelten sich ein 
0, der verdammte Ochsenbraten 1 
0, der verdammte Wein' ” 

Thus Claudius depicts the evils ensuing upon the softening in- 
fluences of civilization, these epitomized in wine and roastbeef ! 

In many ways similar to Goethe’s “ Gotter, Helden und Wieland ” 
IS Lenz’s “ Elysium,” a ‘ Nature ’-versus-^ Culture ’ satire on the 
refinement of the modern world Mercury returns to Hades, where 
he has not been for some time Upon being questioned about this 
fact, he answers 

Merkur Fetit-Maitre, voulez voua dire' Ja, beim beiligen Sankt 
Patnk, wenn man sicb jetzt in Gehellhobaften da oben produzieren will, so 
muss man anders aufgcstutzt sum, als zu Zeiten der Homere, Ampbione 
und Virgile, Ooddam' sie scbinisscn niich ziir Ture hiiiaus, wenn leh so 
nackend und naturlich auftreten wollle, wie icb vor ein paar tauscnd 
Jnbren getan babe” 

Mercury shows all the effects of refinement and polish in the 
Frenchified manner He reprimands the shade of Robinson Crusoe 
for his lack of delicacy and polished politeness quite as Dr. Bahrdt 
reprimanded the four apostles in Goethe’s satire Mercury is here 
represented as an anacreontic, quite un-Grecian god. 

The most thoroughgoing satire upon cultural pnmitivism in this 
period IS Goethe’s short drama “ Satyros, oder der vergotterte 
Waldteufel” All the customary and traditional implements of 
culturally primitivistic writing are made to serve a purpose quite 
other than the usually intended one indeed, they satirize them- 
selves. The hermit, the satyr and the woodland people comprise 
the dramatis personae the first is a pseudo-primitivist, as we shall 
see, the second a crazy-mirror image, as it were, of him, the wood- 
land people mistake this uncouth being for a god, imbibe his words 
like nectar and follow all his ‘ ideas ’ until the unexpected denoue- 
ment takes place. 

The figure of the hermit ordinarily would be a most typically 
primitivistic one : a man who flees the city in order to live in the 
peace of Nature Yet the hermit here specifically denies that such 
is the case with him : the stupidities of the city people amused him , 

’* Claudius, op cit , I , p 190 " Lenz, op cit , V., p 351 
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■what really did annoy him was the fact that they expected to be 
valued highly for them : 

Einsiedler. 

Ihr dencktj ihr Herrn, ich bin allein, 

Weil ich nicht mag m Stadten seyn 
Ihr irrt euch, hebe Herren mein I 
Ich hab mich nicht hierher begeben 
Weil sio in Stiidten so ruchloa leben, 

Und alia wiindcln nach ihrem Tnebj 
Der Schmeichlei, Heuchier und del Dieb, 

Das hatt mich inimerfort ergotzt, 

Wollten faia nur nicht acyn hochgeachatzt, 

Bestehlen und bcacheisen mich, wie die Raben, 

Und noch dazu Rcverenzen haben 
Ihier langweiligen Narrheit satt, 

Bin herauagezogen in Gottea Stadt, 

Wo’a freylich auch geht druber und drunter, 

Und geht demohngcacht nicht unter 

Judging by his own theory, the hermit constitutes a rather 
specialized type oi ‘ pnmitivist ’ Yet he does prefer the ways of 
Nature to those of men the multitudinous aliveness of Nature, of 
each creature of and for itself, as over against the utilitarian views 
of man, who thinks it is all for hia use alone 

Ich sah im Fruhling ohne Zahl 

Bluten uiid Knospen diirch Berg und Thai, 

Wi 0 alles diangt und allcs treibt, 

Kein Placklein ohne Keimlein bleibt 
Da denckt nun gleich der steif Philister 
Das ist fur mich und mem Geschwister 
Unser Herr Gott ist so gnudig heucr, 

Hitt’ ichs doch Bchon in Fach und Scheuer 
Unser Herr Gott spricht aber mir nit bo, 

Eb sollen’a ander’ auch werden froh 
Da lockt una denn der Sonnenschein 
S torch und Schwalb aus der Fremd herein, 

Den Schmetterhng auB eeinem Haua, 

Die Fliegen aua den Ritzen raua 
Und brutet das Raupenvolcklein aua 
Daa quillt all von Erzeugunga Krafft, 

Wie bifha hut aus Jem ISchlaf gerafft, 

Vogel und Frosch und Tliier und Mucken 


D ; ff , op cif , III , p 283 
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Begehn sich zu alien Augenblicken, 

Hinten und vorn, auf Bauch und Hucken, 

DaBB man auf jeder Blut und Blat 
Em Eh- und Wochenbettlein hat . 

Instead of the usual pnmitmsm, which is concerned with one 
form of human existence as over against another, we have here an 
even more elemental point of view, concerned with the most elemen- 
tary and natural occurrences, as manifest in Nature reproduction 
and survival In other words, the Sturm und Drang primitivist 
goes several steps farther than the traditional pnmitivist, to the 
most basic and most universally natural phenomena themselves. 
This completely changes the sphere of primitivistic thought, and 
IS thereby, of course, a satire on the Eousseauistic type of thinking 
which supposedly goes back to the most original forms of existence. 
However, this is not ]ust satire, it is logical that a Sturm und 
Drang author would present the question in this fashion, in so far 
as the fundamental and creative aliveness of Nature is one of the 
salient features of fSturm und Drang thought 

Tlie hermit, then, already con.stitutes a reaction against tradi- 
tional primitivism, because he removes primitivistic ideas out of 
the realm of thinking which compares various forms of human 
existence into the really fundamental world of physiologically 
natural life Satyros, the wood-devil, is his counterpart. He re- 
moves these ideas from the realm of ethics and morality into that of 
amorality and frequently immorality He is a caricature of the 
“ noble savage,” of the essentially primitive creature who was, for 
' enlightened ’ primitivism, the model of goodness, because he, 
Satyros, is the embodiment of uninhibited coarseness and crudeness. 
Furthermore, he is not a child of Nature in the Sturm und Drang 
sense of the word, because he has no heart, and because he is a 
creature of animal instincts plus intellect, which factor only en- 
hances his bestiality He somewhat approximates Schiller’s ‘ bar- 
barian ’ At all events, where Nature ‘in the raw’ connoted some- 
thing essentially worthwhile for both the Enlightenment and 
Sturm und Drang, Satyros reduces that term to its lowest denomin- 
ator. He IS rude he finds fault with everything the hermit does in 
order to help him , he is not the ‘ simple ’ natural man, for he is 
dissatisfied with the plain fare upon which the hermit lives, and 
with the ascetic character of the cave • 

■'“/bwi.pp 293-4 
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Satyroa 

Daa iat ein HundeLageratatt ' 

Ein’a Miaaethitera Folterbett 
Aufliegen hah ich than mein’n Rtlcken, 

Und die Unzahl verfluchte Mucken I 
Bin kommen in ein garatig Loch 
In meiner H61 da lebt man doch, 

Hat Wein im wohlgeachnitzten Krug, 

Und fette Milch und Kiia genug 

Satyros is, furthermore, a sceptic, an enlightened ^ natural ’ man, 
enlightened in the direction of unmitigated individualistic pride ■ 
he cannot abide the idea of serving God 

Ea thut mir in den Augen weh, 

Weiin ich dem Narren semen Herrgott aeh 
Wollt lieber eino Zwiebel anbeten, 

Bias mir die Thran in die Augen truten, 

Ala olliien iiieines Herzens Sihrcin 
Einem Schnitzbildloin, Queerholzclein 
Mir gcht in der Welt nichts iiber micli, 

Dciiii Gott 1 st Gott, und ich bin icli 

In addition, Satyros is a thief He steals the altar cloth (in 
order to cover his unattractive nakedness . not out of a sense of 
shame, but only to heighten his appeal to women), and throws the 
hermit’s crucifix into the river 

Satyros plays upon his ])ipes, and is thus discovered by the 
inhabitants of the forest, who are drawn to him because he is so 
strangely different, and makes such wonderful music. lie seizes 
his opportunity and encourages their fanciful ideas concerning him 
He easily bends them to his will, and becomes the exponent of the 
' natural ’ life. 

Arsinoe 

Von was, o Fremdling, lebst du dann? 

Satyroa. 

' Vom Leben, wie ein andrer Mann’ 

Mem 1 st die ganze weite Welt, 

Ich wohne wo niirs wohl geftillt 
Ich herrsih ubers Wild und Vogplheer, 

Frucht auf dcr Errleii und Fisch im Meer 
Auch 1 st aufm ganzen Erdenstneh 
Kein Mensch so weis und klug als ich 


Ihid., p 287 
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Ich kenn die Krauter ohne Zahl, 

Der Sternen Nahmen allzumal , 

Und mem Gesang der dringt ma Blut 
Wie Weinea Geiat und Sonnenglut 

Hermea 

Willkommen, Fremdling, in unaerm Land 
Satyroa 

Ihr tragt em verflucht weitea Gewand 
Hermea 

Daa lat nun bo die LandeaArt 
Satyroa. 

Und einen lacherlieh krauaen Bart 

Siehat an mem ungekammtea Haar, 

Meine nacktc Schultern, Briist und Lendeii, 

Meine lange Ndgel an den Handen, 

Da eckelt dira vielleicht dafur 

The so-called ‘ natural ’ things which the traditional pnmitivist 
praises and advocates here become all the coarse, crude and vulgar 
elements of existence There are extolled as the symbols of tiue 
‘ naturalness ’ , Sah ros the cunning devil is the ‘ natural ’ man who 
frees the civilized people from the prejudices which stand between 
them and ' Nature ’ clothes, cleanliness, rooked food, etc. This 
delibeiate misuse of the general features of usual primitivistic 
literature serves to ridicule it all the more . 

Satyroa, 

Ith wollt ^on^t sclini‘11 von hinnen cilen, 

Und m dcni Wald mit den Wolfon hculen, 

Wenn ihr euer unsclig Gesehick 
Wnlltet 'w.ihiien fur Gut and Gluck, 

Eure Klcider, die cucli besc himiifeii, 

Mir ala Vorzug entgegen rumpfen ' 

Hermes 

Herr' ea lat eine Nothwendigkeit 
Psyche 

O, wie beschwert mich aehon mein Kleid' 


Ibid , pp 290-293 
18 
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Satyroa 

Was Noth! Gewohnheitsposse nur 
Fernt euch von Wahrheit und Natur 
Dnnn doch alleine Seligkeit 
Beateht, und LebensLiobensFreud 
Seyd all zur Sclavcrey verdammt, 

Nichta ganzea habt ihr allzuaammt 

Habt eurea Ursprunga vergeasen, 

Euch zu Sclaven veraeaaen, 

Euch in Hauser gemauert, 

Euch in Sittcn vertrauert 
Kennt dio goldens Zeiten, 

Nur ala Mahrgen, von weiten 

Selig, wer fuhlen kann. 

Was acy Gott seyn' Mann I 
Seinem Buaen vertrailt 
Entausaert bis auf die Haut 
Sich alles frcntden Sehmucks, 

Und nun ledig des Drucks 
Gehaufter Kloinigkeiten, frey 
Wie Wolcken, fulilt was Leben sey, 

Stehn auf semen Fusseii, 

Dcr Erde genieasen, 

Nicht kranklich erwahlen, 

Mit bereiten sich qualen, 

Dcr Baum wild zum Zelte 
Zura Tejipich das Gras 
Und roho Caatanien 
Ein herrhches Fras 

Das Volck 

Kollo Castaiueii' Jupiters Sohn I 
Satyroa 

Folgt mir, ihr Werthcn' 

Herren der Erden' 

Alla gesellt 

Das Volck 

Rohe Caatanien' Unser die Welt®* 

Satyros preaches the usual ideal that the traditional primitivist 
advocates and desires^ yet his trivial and superficial means ridicule 
their prototypes The satire lies not only in the discrepancy be- 


Ihid , pp 203-5 
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tween ideal to be achieved and method to be used, but in the 
approach as well : those who interpreted Eousseau’s second Uis- 
course to mean that the uncivilized primitive was the happiest man, 
those who, among primitivistic thinkers, advocated a return to 
unspoiled ^Nature/ had only gone half-way, as it were, and quite 
often carefully abstained from such Nature as is filthy, coarse, 
rough and unkempt The Sturm und Drang satire simply follows 
the path upon which they started out to its inevitable conclusion, 
sparing nothing, so that Satyroa gives a full account of how he 
quenches his thirst: 

Da droben im G’birg die wilden Ziegen, 

Wenn ich eine bey’n Hornern thu kriegen, 

Faaa mit dem Maul ihre vollen Zizen, 

Thu mir mit Maebt die Gurgel beapritzen, 

Daa 1st, bey Gott! ein ander Weaen 

Satyros represents the uninhibited animalism of Nature As there 
IS very little, in fact virtually no, animahtananism in Sturm und 
Drang primitivistic thinking, this constitutes a further element of 
satire upon traditional primitivism Its idealism is reduced to 
crassest realism, a logical consequence not only of satirizing such 
pnmitiMstic thinking itself but also of Sturm und Drang opposi- 
tion to rules, refinement, delicacy and form, and of Sturm und 
Drang naturalism, which is in the last analysis a definite, though 
minor, element of its relationship to Nature 


Ibid , p 286 
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Cultural Pessimism 

There is perhaps in many oases little difference between ideas 
expressing cultural primitivism, and those which harbor a pessi- 
mistic view of culture, civilization and its various manifestations. 
However, where culturally primitivistic thinking will point to a 
particular type of existence as preferable to the current one, or to a 
different social level as more natural and in all ways better than 
the one usually considered the best, cultural pessimism is usually 
more negatively oriented about the results of civilization as such 
The former emphasizes a better form of life, the latter deplores 
the evils of the immediate one. They are hence two approaches to 
one and the same trend 

The Sturm und Drang writers were quite generous in the criti- 
cism of their own times in so far as their age was rationalistic, 
they opposed it, in so far as it was dominated by Fiemh fashion 
and customs, they opposed itj and particularly in so far as the 
qualities which they themselves emphasized. — all those involved in 
their concept of Nature — were not the principal motivations of the 
age In some cases the pessimism about the age led to a negative 
withdrawal, in others to a rather violent attack, by word or example 
Thoroughgoing pessimism is rare, a fact which one might easily 
assume simply from the fiery forcefulness which characterizes the 
Sturm und Drang ' Kraftkerle ' — they may be, and are, disgusted 
with the age, but this moves them more often to anger or to a 
reforming zeal than to de.spair 

Typical for the unmitigated opposition to the current era is the 
attitude of Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart, whose ideas are 
rarely characterized by moderation He writes as follows about 
the " Wunden unsers Jahrhunderts 

Da k6mint ein Burseho daher, im ellenhohen Tavon, riecht wie ’ue Apotheke, 
ist hohl und durr, dass er hallt, hat nach der neuesten Parnserniode weder 
Waden noch Him, macht ’n Haaenmaulchen und spricht im Falsettenton 
" Wohl uns, dass unsere Taye in das aufgeklarte philosophische Jahr- 
hundert fielen' Was miissen die Alien fur Schupse gewesen seyn' Traten 
in der Sturmhaube, ini schweren Panzei einher, turnirtcn einander niedcr, 
hatten Barte wie Hetzennester , waren grosae starke Bengels, soffen (tier 
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zog der Philosoph nach der Mode das Kaudelevant-FldHchchen heraus) aus 
Hirnschaalen , brullten Barilcngesunge vom Felsen ins Schlathtthal hinab, 
kleideten ihre Weiber in Wolfshaute und lieseen ihre Kinder unter den 
Bestien knechen — Heil uns ' wir hnben Frcigcister, Stoekfibche, Putztische, 
Uhren mit Berlockengetilndel, Eau de Lavante, Unganach Waaser, Ron- 
deaus, Zuckerwerk, Feenmahrchen, Liedchen von Amoretten und Grazien 
auf Poatpapier hingctandelt, haben modiache Geaichtlein, hubach blasa 
und nicht plump roth, konnen tanzcn, singen und Filetatncken — Hoi dich 
der Henker, du Haaenfusa ' sagte ein Philosoph von der rauhen Klasse 
Solche ZuekerpUppchen, wie du hist, beiveisena gar schon, in welchen 
abscheuhchen Zeiten wir leben — Warum musste doch Gott nieine grauen 
Haare aufbewahren, um mein Jahrhundert in dieaer todtliehen Ermattung 
zu erblicken — Konntest du, Weichling, wie Mann Herder, die Volkerwage 
regieien, wiirdeht finden, wie weit der Morgenlander niit seiner erhabenen 
patriarchalisehen Einfalt, der Phonioier nut seiner unaufhaltbaren Regaam- 
keit, der Grieehc nut seiner Freiheitsliebe und der Romer nut seiner Seelen- 
atarke uns Europacr init dem hellen lithten Kopfe und dem eiakalten 
Herzen, mit unsorer bchcinharen Stdrke und wirklichen Todesschwiche und 
Ermattung unter Unglauben, Despotismus und Ueppigkeit lunaufwage Als 
schwindsuchtige Kranke liegen wir im Bette und sprechen keuehend Wir 
Sind nicht krank ' — Wekher Lehrer, Prediger, Rechtschaffene ini schwarzen 
und bunteu Rotke, welclior Arzt, Naturforsehei, Ilaubvater kann da heilen, 
wo man seme Wundon nicht fuhlt? — Ein Sokrates in unsern Tagen wlirde 
von schalen Witzliiigcn in seine Klause zuruckgospottet werden Kannst, 
Sokrates unserer Zeit, nicht niehr wie Sokrates wirken, deiin dir fehlt der 
kleine, starkregsaiiio, zusammeiigedrungte Schauplatz, die Einfalt der 
Zeiten und des Natioiialcharakters , die Bestiinmtheit denier Sphare; das 
sichero Gefuhl desseii, was du thust, die Freudencmpfindungen von dem, 
was du ausgenchtet hast — Sokrates, trink noch ’nmal den Schierlingsaaft 
und stirb * 

The symbol of the degenerate modern era is the effeminate and 
superficial dandy who praises the age in which he lives because of 
the material conveniences at hand. He is represented as spineless, 
hollow, artificial, and in all ways false In healthy contrast to 
him stands the rough and ready philosopher of force and character, 
to whom this age seems sickly lie is opposed to the attitude which 
believes its own era is the high point of perfection, and points 
rather to ages past when the forceful active spirit in man proved 
itself conclusively significantly, he does not uphold the original 
state of man as the best, hut those stages when civilization was 
imbued with strength and vitality , compared with these he deplores 

' CliriHtiau Eiicdinb Daniel Scliubart, Hamnitliche Schriften (Stuttgart, 
1830-40), VI , pp 202-4. 
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the inertia, cold-heartedness, lack of faith, despotism and super- 
fluous luxury that characterize the European The Socratic times 
are for him exemplary , Socrates lived among the only circumstances 
favorable for the furthering of the ideal state of man a small, 
active and integrated scene of action, simplicity of times and of 
national character, of certainty concerning that which one does in a 
definite sphere, and the joy of accomplishment because of it All 
these qualities are missing in the current world, because of its 
false sense of values, or, in the Sturm und Drang way of saying it, 
because it is unnatural This passage clearly shows what we have 
attempted to understand before, that Sturm und Drang primitivism 
means a return to Nature in a psychological, i e. inward sense, in a 
sense of qualities present or absent, rather than in a negation of the 
forms of civilization which exist The rough philosopher objects 
to the modern woild in the same terms which we have found in 
previous instances — and the qualities he and the other Sturm und 
Drang writers demand are also those which are usually considered 
synonymous with Nature. In other words, the ‘ unnaturalness ’ 
which ails the modern world is not a necessary concomitant of 
civilization as such, since the eras which he praises were definitely 
civilized, but were nonetheless imbued with those vigorous and 
natural qualities which Sturm und Drang thinking emphasizes, and 
which the modern age needs in order to rouse it from its deadly 
lethargy The answer, then, is again “ Back to Nature ’ ” in the 
sense of this term which we have traced throughout 

For the same reason, Schubart turns to the Ancients not so much 
for their imagined idyllic existence, but lor the very fact of their 
essential strength He advocates acquaintance with them as the 
only means of revitalizing the present. 

Man hat es schon oft gesagt, aber was hilfta, daas wir nicht, wie die 
Alten, unter Itiesen, sondern unter Wechselbalgen und Zwergen wandeln, 
die aicli pudern und mit Goldstoff behiuigeii, dass man ihre Missgcstalt nicht 
sehen nioge Ewigcr Gott, wio wurden wir staunen, wenn Theseus und 
Romulus, wcnn Casar, Brutus, Hermann, Sxegmar in tonender RUatung vor 
uns daher traten! Und wic wuiden sich die Rieaen entsetzen, wenn sie 
uns ausgeartetea Geschmeiss um die Schenkel sumsen hditen' Unter die 
beaten Mittel gegen dieae so allgcineine lintkraf tung zahle ich Bekannt- 
schaft met den Alten, ihrer Sitte, Mannheit, Urkraft Schamen mussen wir 
uns lernen an ihren Bildaaulen, und, wenn auch wvr pchon bis auf Mark 
und Kiiochcii vcidoibcn Bind, weiiig„teiis unsre Kinder durch Einpfehlung 
grosser Gruudsatzo vor dem ganzlichen Verderben bewahren Daher mils- 
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Ben jedem Biedermann gute Ueheraetzwngen der Alien ausserordentlich 
willkommen seyn — ich meyne hier die edlern, beasern Alten (denn auch aie 
batten Schurken) ■ Homer meyne ich, Herodot, Thucydidea, Xenophon, 
Polybma, Plutarch, Livma, Tacitus . Weg mit den entmanuenden 
franrxisischen Pomanen und ihren Affen, die aus dem verdorbenaten Teig 
ihre Helden kneten, und allea gethan zu haben glauben, wenn sie Roaen- 
wasaer nebmen — Burger Deutschlanda ' nimm den Plutarch in die Hand, 
lies Sonntags und Feiertaga deinen Kindern daraus vor, und du wirst nicbt 
Oecken, aondern Manner ziebeii ^ 

The Sturm und Drang era, on its own premises, therefore also 
turns to the Ancients and to the classic works of the high point of 
ancient civilization. And likewise based upon the Sturm und 
Drang principle which is concerned with human qualities rather 
than a particular form of existence, is the remark that the Ancients, 
too, had reprehensible people among them in other words there is 
no theory expressed here about the progressive degeneration of man- 
kind, or constant improvement a less good and a better type of man 
exists at all times, in varying degrees Schubart is only interested 
in the noble examples of mankind, whose model forcefulness and 
ethical greatness he consideis a possible source of inspiration to a 
particularly sunken state of man One is reminded of Rilke’s last 
line of the poem entitled “ Archaischer Torso Apollos ” . “ Du 
musst dein Leben andern.” 

Friedrich Leopold Stolberg expresses similar ideas in a long 
group of didactic poems concerning the shallowness and falsity of 
the age in which he lives lie, also, turns to the Ancients, parti- 
cularly the Greeks, as exemplary models. This is the case in his 
poem, “ Die Quelle ” . 

Wio im Getumniel von der grossen Stadt 
Diogenes bei hellem Sonnenscbein 
Mit emer Leuchte in der Hand umber 
Lief, und den Menscheii sucbte, ibn nicbt fand, 

So lief Jean Jacques umber mit scharfem Blick, 

Und bciHsem Seelendurst, bocb scblug das Herz 
Dem Junghng und dein Mann, noch bocli dem Greise, 

Er suchto Weihlieit, fand sie nicbt mi Taiid 
Der Wisaeiei, der Scliulstanb war ihm Staub, 

Der Afterweiahcit hunter Jabrmarkt, wo 
Der Thorbeit Schell’ in alien Winkeln t6nt, 

Wo fell der Lehrstubl seine Panacee 
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Unmtlndigen anpreiset, wo das Bild 
Der Gottinn sich im Narrenmantel blaht. 

War ihm was dem ein leeier Becher lat 
Der in der WustCj unter heiSBem Stralil 
Des Mittaga, nach der Quell im Thale lechzt 
Wohl dem, der an der Quell, im Schatten rubt, 

Der Schatten ist kein Traum, die Quelle nicht, 

Sie lloaa zu alien Zeiten uberall, 

Hier trllber, heller dort, hier schmal, dort breit, 
Genahrt vom Himmel und aua tiefem Schooaa 
Der heimlichen allnahrenden Natur, 

Und wo aiQ fleusat, da labet sie und starkt 
Den Trinkcnden init iininer neuer Kraft 
Doch immer fanden sie iiur wenige, 

Denn eitel griibt der Vorwitz, und wo der 
Den Spaden einaenkt, grub’ er noch ao tief, 
Entquillt dem Boden me die helle Fluth 
Doch bchreit er juhclnd, wenii er feuchten Schlamm, 
In welchem me des Himnielh Bild bich zeigt, 
Aufgrabt, und ruft die Irrenden herbei, 

Dio oft aus Tragheit, oft aua Unverstand, 

Aua aeiiier Grube achopfen, und don Quell 
Bald fur cm Malirchoii halten, jenein gleich, 

Der in Elj'Sium die Schatten trankt 
me genugto niir 

Dea Lehraiiala hochgelahrter, leerer Tand, 

Und me der eitlen Schlusse hoher Bau 
hfit Mitleid und Verwundrung aah ich oft 
Pedanten auf erhabiien Scaaeln atehn, 

Um welcho aich der Schwann der Jugend drangt, 
Mit offnem Munde der Aufmerksamkeit , 

Ich hatte blind vielleicht, wie sie, geschnappt, 
Wofern nicht Hellas mich auf milden Schooas 
Gewicget und gesnuget hatte, mir 
Das Aug’ erhellt, und unter Baume mich 
Gefuhrt, die imnier Duft und Khhlung wehn. 

An Bluthen und an goldnen Fruchten reich 
Nun BUcht’ ich auf der Logik Dornen nicht 
Die Rosen, welche mir mein Plato gab, 

Und hort’, o Quelle, dcinen Silberton 
Doch sehn’ ich mich, 

Dem mattgejagten Hu ache gleich, nach dir 
O Quell' nach deinem Thai, o Emaamkeitl 
In deine Schatten nahnist du Nuina auf. 

Den Edlen, welcher weinend dich verlieas, 

Und auf dem Throne, dem er Wurde gab. 
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Sich sehnte nach den Hainen, wo vordem 
Die Weisheit, in Egena’s Gestalt, 

Mit ihrem Nektar trankte semen Geist 
Ira Soiinenglanz, o Weiaheit, strahlteat du 
Dem Seher Gottea ' nicht im lantern Sturm, 

Nicht im Erdbeben und im Fcuer nicht, 

Neill, im Gesauael walltest du ihm sanft 
Voruber, bei der stillen Felsenkluft, 

Entfernt vom irrejagenden Geriiusch 

0 Einsanikeit' dea hohen Alterthuma 
Gesunde Sohne, Weiae wurden die 
In deineii Schatten, jene Heihgel 
Dem spottet der moderne Moralist, 

Und bauet ein Gebau von Pflicht und Reclit, 

Wo Schluss auf Schluas sich paast wie Stem auf Stem, 

Sehr fest vielleicht, wofern der lockre Grund 
Nicht sturzte, wcnii der Leidenseliaften Strom 
Hochhcliwellend an den Sand dea Ufera braua’t! " 

Nature, cspcLially as it expressed itself in the wisdom of the 
ancient Greeks, is the source of truth, and wholeness, the stream 
ot true wisdom, very much like the human qualities Schubart 
extolled, is ever present, though it seems to disappear in some 
periods The wholeness or genuineness which Stolberg esteems as 
the characteristic feature of true wisdom is the same quality or 
union of qualities winch other Sturm und Drang writers are so 
consistent in upholding. It is that quality which differentiates 
wisdom fiom knowledge, ireatiou fiom superficial 'joining’ of 
parts, intuitive understanding from rational analysis The one is 
innately whole, the other is divided , the one is organic, the other 
IS superficial , the one has, by virtue of that very quality, universal 
validity, the other fails to maintain permanent significance It is, 
here, the basis for an anti-rationalisin which takes its origin in the 
fact that Stolberg is actually in favor of real wisdom, or real 
intellcctualism lie is opposed to the superficiality of such learning 
which seeks only to establish systems , these not only lack the whole- 
ness and tiuth which characterize wisdom, but also the insight into 
its source, Nature 

Truth IS eternal, no matter how false in quality a momentary 
stage of civilization may be Tiuth is simple, and known only to 

‘ Fr L Stolberg, Oc’fammelte Wcrke der Bruder Christian und Fnedrich 
Leopold Grafen su Stolberg (Hamburg, 1821), III, pp 13-15 
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those who seek it ardently. This is the theme of Stolberg’s poem, 
“ Die Gotzen ” 


An Vorurtheilen krankte jede Zeit, 

Nur unare lehret, unare weihet sie I 
Sie scheinen heilig ihr, was heilig lat 
Erreget Spott, wie eiii veraltet Kleid 
Und doch veraltet jeder Wahn dereinat, 

Nur nicht das Heilige, die Wahrheit nicht' 

Die Wahrheit lat dea Geiatea Leben, er 
Erkrankt voiu Wahn, und Ltigen aind ihm Peat 
Die Wahrheit lat dea Hiiniiiela eratea Kind, 

Nur Bie lat achon, in nackten Reizen achon, 

Wie Eva, eh’ die Schlange aie belog 

Wer aie mit Einfalt aueht, init Inbrunat liebt, 

Den tranket aic, dein offiict aie den Dlick, 

Den hebt aie uber jedes Leiden, sdienkt 
Geduld im Leben, und iiu Todo Ii.uh’, 

Der Duniiiruiig Kuhe vor dem Morgenruth 
Nur Einfalt, keusehe Einfalt liiidet aie, 

Einfalt, die m deni reinen Herzen nur, 

Mit lautreiii Ocl dei Inbruiiat Fliimine iiiihrt 
Der Schule eitler Lehier sieht aic nieht, 

Dem faul (leaLliwatz von kalten Lippen trieft, 

Er audit alp iiidit, h.it '■eineii Lohii daiin, 

Wenii ihii dea Miethliiiga feilea Blatt erhebt, 

Und sein Jahizehciid ihn zuiii Plato weilit ‘ 

The general Sturm und Drang thought complex which on the 
one hand leads to the glorification of strong feelings, immediate 
sense perception, anti-rationalism, and the like, now results in the 
very sincere search for true wisdom. This, too, is a genuine, in- 
ward, and simple thing. Out of the reverence for wisdom, the 
falsity — or unnaturalness — of the current age is deplored, parti- 
cularly its shallow learnedness The ideal stressed throughout these 
poems by Stolberg bears an intrinsic relationship to all Sturm und 
Drang thinking, and also shows how necessarily many phases of it 
led to, and found their most complete expression in, the period of 
German Idealism. 

The same emphasis upon the wholeness of wisdom as against the 
partial knowledge of learned systems is the theme of Stolberg’s 
“ Die Schatzung ” ■ 


* Ihid , p 20 
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, Sei muthig wie Achilleus, ein Thersit 
Wird deiner apotten, sei ein Philosoph, 

Nicht deren einer, welche das Skelet 

Der Weiaheit zeichnen auf des Horsaals Tafel, 

Und me verkLirt die Gottmn wandeln aahn, 

Wie Sokratea und Plato aie erachien, 

Sei dieaen gleichj man wird dir Sehluas fur Schluaa, 

In vieler Paragraphen Kettenreih’ 

Beweiaen, du gehorat nicht in’a Syatem 

Und wiaaeat alao nichta, und aei’at ein Thor " 

The emphasis here, as always, is on the spirit as against the dead 
letter of knowledge The last lines above remind one strongly 
of Mephistophcles’ satire upon learning, in the Urfast, as quoted 
in Chapter II 

One of the most frequently mentioned and always deprecated 
characteristics of the age is the lack of genuine feeling, and, similar 
to what has been said, lack of awareness of the spirit which gives 
real significance and value to all things This is brought out in 
Stolberg’s “ Der Prufstein ” he says that at the present time 
everything is disharmony and falsity and 

doch der Grauel argster ist 
Des mannigfalt’gen MiBsklangs Unmueik 
Der unempfundenen Eiiipfindungen, 

Die Frankreicha kalte Muse erst ersann, 

Und zahlloa, wie die Moden von Pans, 

In unsre leeren Schadel schuttete 
0 Schmach, wir taunielii ohne Trunkenheitl 
Dem Narren ahnlich, deni man, statt des Weins, 

Gefarbtea Waseer in deni Bechcr hot 

Empfindung ist daa gottlichate Geschenk 

Des Himmela, und je mehr dem Menschen ward, 

Je edler wird er, wenn den achonen Strom 
Die herrschende Vernunft im Bett erhalt " 

Stolberg further points out that nowadays no one speaks of noble 
and good virtues, nor of heroes like Washington, and Chatam 
Falsities, dishonesty and cruelty are the victors of the day, but 
time will separate the wheat from the chaff. In the future the 
good values only will remain and prove themselves, for they are 


' Ibid , pp 25 0 


• Ibid , p 49 
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eternal They were in the possession of the Ancients, and are to 
be found among a few of the moderns, such as Rousseau, whom 
Stolberg calls the Heraclitus of the modern age The unfeeling 
coldness of the present-day world is further criticized in his poem 
“ Der Unterschied ” Here he points out how unresponsive the 
coldhearted modern galants are to the suffering of others, although 
they may weep at the theater, right and wrong are but empty 
words for them, the lack of feeling on the part of these people 
is horn of the fact that they impute no real content to these 
concepts 

Der wahre Menschenfreund — kciii Weirhhng kann 
Und kein gedankenlosei Wicht es Bpyn' — 

Wird selten lacheln, acheint vielleitht aogar 
Dem Seelenpobel oft ein Menachenfeind 
Der grosae Cato, welchen die Natur 
Zur Probe zeigte, wag ein Menach zu seyn 
Vermag, erachreckte blendend aeiiie Zeit 
Mit heisHcm Stiahl, dock fuhlte seine Zeit 
Er Bei der hcbevollsto Menschenfreund 

Wohl duin, der wainiea Herzens noch der Stadt 
Eiitrinnt, ch’ dieser Frost im Busen starrtl 
Wohl ihm, wenn die Natur aem voiles Herz 
Zum Einklang ihrer Liebestone stmimtl 
Des Waldes Luft gen und der helle Bauh, 

Weh’n Melodieen in die Seele ein, 

Und losen jedea atickende GefUbl ’ 

Unfeeling coldness is considered the worst danger arising from 
the falsity of modern life For tins, Nature is the omnipotent 
healer 

The very same objections to the times are expressed by Lenz in 
his drama, “ Her neue Menoza.” In the seventh scene of the first 
act. Prince Tandi, the hero, has a discussion with Zierau, a ration- 
alist The latter deems it possible to bring back the Holden Age by 
means of specific and rationally conceived measures, by particular 
forms of existence, etc , whereas Tandi is searching for human 
qualities which come from a good heart, and which, if present, will 
organically determine the specific outwaid forms of life. He says 
to Zierau “ Genug, genug mit alien euren Wenns wird die Welt 
kein Haar besser oder schlimmer, mem lieber wurdiger Herr 


’/btd.pp 73-4. 
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Autor ” ® Similar views are brought out even more clearly in 
Tandi’s conversation with the pessimist Beza ■ 

Beza. Die Welt liegt im Argen — let ihrem Untergange nahe 
Prtnz Dae ware betriibt Der Herr wollte ea vorhin andere wissen Ich 
denke, die Welt lat um nichta schlmiiner, ala aie zu alien Zeiten 
gewesen 

Beza Um nichta Bchlimmer? wie? um nichta achlimmer? Wo hai man 
vormala von dergleichcn Abseheu gehort, das nicht allein jetzt zur 
Mode geworden lat, aonderii zur Notwendigkeit Daa ist wohl dura 
necessitaa, dunsstma necessitas Daa Saufen, Tanzen, Spnngen und 
alia Wolluato dea Lebena haben so uberhand genommen, dass, wer 
nicht mitmacht und Gott fUrchtet, in Gefahr steht, alle Tage zu 
verhungern 

Prxnz . Daa bloaae Gcniessen schemt inir reeht die Krankheit, an der 
die liluropaer arbeitcn 

Zterau Waa ist Leberi ohne Gluckseligkeit? 

Prmz Handeln macht glucklithcr ala Genieaaen Daa Tier genieaat auch 
Zierau Wir handeln auch, una Genusa zu erwcrbeii, zu aichern 
Prins Dravo' neiin das geaclneht' — und wir dabei auch fhr andere sorgen 
Beza Ja daa lat die Freigeistcrphilosophie, die Weltphilosophic — aber zu 
der schuttclt jedcr den Kopf, dein es ein Ernst rnit seiner Seele lat 
Es 1 st allea eitel 0 Eitelkcit, Eitelkeit, wie doch das die armen 
Menachen ao Cesscln kann, daruber den Himinel zu vergeasen, und 
1 st doch alles Kot, Staub, Nichta' 

Prtnz Aber wii haben eincii Geist, del uus dieseni Nichta etwas machen 
kann 

Zierau Sin werdcn ihn nicht auf andere Gedanken bnngen, ich kenne ihn, 
er hat den Fehler aller Deutachen, er bant sich cm System, und was 
dahinein nicht passt, gehort in die Holle 
Beza Und ihr Herren Kloinmcisler und ihr Herren Franzoaen lebt immer- 
fort ohne System, ohne Zicl und Zvieck, bia Euch, mit Reapekt zu 
angen, der Teufel holt, und dann acid ihr \crloren, hier zeitlich und 
dort ewig 

Pnnz Weniger Strenge, Herr' eina lat freihch ao achlimm ala daa andere, 
wer ohne Zweck lebt, wird aich bald zu Tode leben, und wer auf der 
Studieratube ein System zimmert, ohne ea der Welt aiizupaasen, der 
lebt entweder seinem System all Augenbhck achnuratracka zuwider, 
Oder er lebt garnicht 

Zierau Mich deucht, verniinftig leben lat daa beste System 
Beza Ja, daa lat die rechte Hohe 

® J M R Lenz, Sammthche ffchnjten, brag von F Blei (Muncheii und 
Leipzig, 1912-13), II, p 263 
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Pnne Wohl die rechte — wird aber me ganz erreicht Vernunft ohne 
Glauben lat kurzaichtig und ohnmachtig, und icb kenne verminftige 
Tiere ao gut ala unvernunftigc Der echten V'ernunft lat der Glaube 
das einzige Gewicht, das ihro Triebrader in Bewegung setzen kann, 
Bonat stehen sie still, und rosten ein, und wehe dann der Mascbine I 

Zterau Wenn die goldenen Zeiten wiederkommen 

Pnne Die stecken nur im Hirn der Dichter, und Gott sei Dank I Ich 
kann nicht aagen, wie mir dabei zumute sein wurde Wir saaaen 
da, wio Midas vielleicht, wurden alles anatarren und nichts genica- 
sen kunnen Solange wir selbst nicht Gold Bind, nutzen uns die 
goldenen Zeiten zu nichta, und wenn wir daa Bind, konnen wir uns 
aucb mit ehernen und bleiernen Zeiten auastihnen “ 

Pnnz Tandi represents the Sturm und Drang point of view over 
against the rationalistic as well as the pessimistic Christian attitude. 
He therefore does not think that the world as a whole is particularly 
worse or better than ever before, neither will rationalist principles 
or thoroughgoing negation solve the problem ■ he emphasizes, as is 
always the case with the Sturm und Drang attitude, the inward 
spirit, the living content of a specific ideal , thus the Golden Age 
IS neither the product of specific times and outward circumstances, 
nor IS it a thing definitely of the past. The Golden Age can come 
to be when men’s characters are made up of the qualities believed to 
have been universal then— it is thus an inward, spiritual problem, 
and IS not to be achieved by negating the world as it is On the 
contrary, the outside world must be known and assimilated, inte- 
grated One important feature indispensable to the solution is 
activity this is another reason for Tandi’s objection to the ‘ con- 
cept ’ of a Golden Age as something given, or postulated under 
certain outward circumstances , if it were achievable thusly, it would 
constitute, for man, a state of passive vegetation, free from all 
problems Such a condition is utterly at odds with the forceful 
vitality idealized by the Sturm und Drang writers. The lack of 
activity is, to Tandi, precisely the cause of Europe’s dearth of 
vitality and resultant superficiality. 

Tandi, who is at first depicted as an oriental prince come to 
see a better and nobler civilization than his own, is thoroughly 
disgusted with what he finds, and resolves to leave. He expresses 
hiB adverse sentiments to his host, Herr von Biederling, whose name 
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implies his character he is the ‘ only good European ’ the Prince 
has met. 

Pnnz Ich reise, aber nicht vorwUrts, zurilck' ich babe genug gei^ehen 
und gehort, es wird mir zum Ekel 
Herr V li Nach Kumba? 

Pnnz Nach Kumba, einmal wieder Atem zu schopfen Ich glaubt’ in 
einer Welt zu aein, wo ich edlere Leute antrafe, als bei iiiir, 
grosBe, vielumfaafcende, vieltatige — ich ersticke — 

In Eurem Morast ersticke ich — treib’s nicht lUngei — mem Seel 
nicht' Daa der aufgeklarte Weltteil ' Allentbalben, wo man 
hinnccht Lasaigkeit, faule ohnmhchtige Begicr, lallender Tod 
fUr Eeuer und Leben, Geschw.itz fur Handlung — Das der be- 
ruhmto Weltteil' o pfui doth' 

Aber wiaat Ihr, was die Ursache ist, dass Eure Sitten nur 
Fremdcn ao auffallcn? — 0 Ich mag nicht reden, ich muast’ 
entaetzlich weit auaholen, ich will Euch zufneden lasaen und 
nach Hause reisen, in Unschuld meine vaterlichen Beaitztumer 
zu genieasen, mein Land rcgieren und Mauern herumziehen, daaa 
jeder, der aus Europa kommt, erat Quarantane halt, eh er seme 
Pcatbeulen untcr meinen Untertanen vervielfaltigt 

Alles zugestanden — ich baue zuerat mem Herz, dann um niich 
lieiuni — allcM zugest.mdeii, ihr wisst ci=taunlich viel, aber ihr 
tut nichts — ich rede niilit \oii llnieii, Sie sind der Wiickerate 
Europacr den ich kenne 

Ich wollte aagen, ihr wisat nichts, allea waa ihr zuaammengeatop- 
pelt, bleibt auf der Oberflache eurea Veratandes, wird zu List, 
nicht zu Eiiipfindung, ihr keniit das Wort nicht emmal, waa ihr 
Empfmdung neiint, ist verkleisterte Wollust, waa ihr Tugend 
ncniit, lat Sclinnnkp, womit ihr llrutalitat bestreicht Ihr seid 
wundersclione Maskpii nut Laatern uud Niedertrachtigkeiten aua- 
geatopft, wie cm Fuclisbalg mit Heu, Herz und Eingeweide 
aucht man vergeblich, die amd achon im zwolften Jahre zu alien 
Teufeln gegaiigcn 

This extremely severe, and here negative, criticism of European 
civilization is based upon two principal Sturm und Drang ideals : 
activity and genuineness, which latter is inseparable from the ideal 
of wholeness We see from tins how these concepts recur again and 
again in the writings of Sturm und Drang, and are the final, valid 

Ihxd , pp 200-9 
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criteria whereby to judge human values — and are drawn, in the 
first and last analysis, from Nature Prince Tandi finds the 
Europeans inert, and lethargic, from the worst of causes ■ they have 
lived too much, but only on the surface, their powers have never 
been concentrated into forceful and constructive, i e. healthy, 
activity. As a result they have become weak, and overly sensual. 
Since none of their feelings goes below the surface, they are false, 
trivial, full of vices and ulterior motives. Tandi, too, is not opposed 
to the fact of civilization, but to the human aberrations resulting 
from a false one. 

A similar objection on the part of an outsider to Euiopcan cus- 
toms, though on a less idealistic plane, is that voiced by Prince 
Zifaldo in Klinger’s drama “ Simsone Grisaldo ” Zifaldo is a hot- 
blooded Moor who believes in no inhibitions, hence his constant 
friction with the conventions of the Spanish city where he is a 
visitor. 

P. Zifaldo Seyd Ihr aueh von denen, die immer ubers iindre Wort sagen, 
ea Bchickt aich iiicht Es lat doch ein verfluchtes Land, wo Ihr innen 
wohnt Ich kann Eufh nicht begreifcn Was fur Ceremonie, was fur 
Gewohnheit, was fur Steifea, fur Falten in den Gesichtern? Wic soil ich 
hier durchkommen mit meineni heissen Maunsdien Blut' Das geht in 
unserm Lande nicht, ist die cwige Antwort loh will ja heber unter wilden 
Thieren leben, da darf loh doch zugreift'ii, was ich unter mich bringen kann 
Das lat eine Anstandigkeit, Sittlichkeit, womit hier alles libcrschmiert lat, 
es scheint, ihr habt Offenheit und Natur nut Fleiss aus und von Euch 
gejagt Und sind denn nicht die Weiber fur uns geinacht etwa? Und 

ich will bey ihr schlafcn, ich schwois beyin Piophctcn, dicse Nacht noch 
Ich lieb sio ja, ist das euern Weiberii kein Dank? 

Zifaldo is much annoyed with the proprieties practiced at court, 
he deems them unnatural, and insincere. He, the ‘ noble savage ’ 
(or as nearly a one as is found in Sturm und Drang literature) 
finds the civilized people too stiff and ceremonious for his natural 
tastes. This civilization, which thinks itself perfect, is criticized 
by another plane of existence — an expression here of Herder’s 
relativistic judgment of cultures 

Zifaldo thinks that the Spanish lady whom he desires should be 
flattered, because he, not the Spanish nobleman, is a real man 

F M Klingers Dramatische Jugendwerke, hrsg von Berendt und Wolff 
(Leipzig, 1012-13), II, pp 232-3 
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Zifaldo . Und Bie Bolltcn doth eincn UnLersohied fiihlen zwischcn mir 
und euth bleichpn, a,b|Teh.vrmteii, traurigcn Gehicbtern, die mit ihrem Hlut, 
Herz und Geist bestundig Kneg zu haben schcinen 

Ballona, the civilized Spanish grandee, can find no explanation for 
Zifaldo’s dissatisfaction other tlian that ot any typical man of the 
Enlightenment 

Ballana Seme einzige Beschwerde ist uber die Sitten dcH Landes, die 

warlich nicht besaer aeyn koiiiien, das veraichre leh ICurh Alle Aupenblick 
macbet er einen Bock, und daa konimt all voni blinden lleidenthuni 

However, Zifaldo alone knows the innate worth of Simsone 
Gnsaldo, the heio of the play, whose own peojilc attack him for his 
forthrightness This treachery is tlie final blow tor Zifaldo, who 
determines to retiiiii to his native land post-haste 

Zifaldo GiiBaldo, fur u.is iviiidot Ihr iiiich gehalten halien, wenn ich 

nicbt dio Zeit iingewendet hiitte, Eiiiiii St.iat zu untergraben ? Ich bin 
Piinz Zifaldo, und wenn die Leiite in Eiiiein Lande hilileclit sejn uollen, 
ho liegt miFH iiiclit auf, aie davon abzuhalten Hier ist ein Beweiss, was 

Ihr fill flense hc'ii scyd, die ihio Begieideii iiiilil halteii konnen, in direr 
Blindheit deii Besten dcs Lande-' aufoi>fern, suh niit liefern, und iminer 
gegen ihr eignes Eingcweid wiitlieii Mich ekelt hier alles an, und ich zieli 
niich Granada Mich freut ubrigeii'-, Euch nahei gesehen zu haben Ihr 
seyd wirkliih, was man emeu Menschen heisst Lh h.itte ihnen den Hals 
zerbrochen beiiii Hereiiitreten Miih argert iiichts, als dass ich Eure 
Weiber nicht beschlafen hab — Und diesei verlluchte Kerl von Bastiano 
schivatzt wio ein Uaiiion, und hat Euch das M pib heruiiigcdreht, ph man 
sichs veisali Aber so ists, ihr drcscht auf leereni Stroll hier, da weldell 
solche Menschen, Treu und Glaiiben ist euch nichts 

Zifaldo here gives voice to a rather, on the surface, surprising 
collection of ideas, yet their very juxtaposition is in itself indicative 
of the common denominator. lie speaks on the one hand of the 
civilized Spaiiiaids who cannot control then desiies and on the 
other regrets not having seduced the wives of all the court nobles, 
then he deplores the lack of loyalty and faith among these people 
When he speaks ot the dcsiies of the Spaniards, Zifaldo means 
thereby the selfish and lascivious desires which have become isolated 
motivating factors instead of remaining a contributing part of a 
whole and natural drive In his case of course the drives he feels 
are represented as whole, natural and unsullied , they are simply 

”/6id,p 233 “/6id,p 239 /6id , p 254 
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the healthy manifestation of his nature He, like Grisaldo, is the 
depiction of the natural man, full of a strength and vitality which 
must express itself, and about whose expression there is no im- 
morality because it is according to Nature Compared with t^ese 
undivided and forthright characters, the scheming Bastiano is the 
epitome ol' evil, and, for Zifaldo, the necessary result of such a false 
state of things, whereas Grisaldo, the strong, active, utterly honest 
and equally uiimhibited child of Nature in the physical sense, is 
the ideal 

A directly negative attitude towards the current age occurs only 
rarely in Sturm und Drang literature Siuh an instance is to be 
found in Klinger^s “ Sturm und Drang ” Blasius, the anti-social 
individual at odds with the world says 

Nun wohl, und nti will Kremit werdcn Idi hab einc Hchnne busc-hirlite 
Hohle auhjfpspulirt, da will nh miih init nu'inoin mndi lilnig-cri Gofuhl hinein 
veischliGSsen, und da'i Lebeu von neiiem anf.ingrn, das wir auf den Al])en 
verlassen haben 

Major Berg, llie father in Lena’s play '' Der Hofmeister,” is 
disappointed in social lite, court life and the world at large, and 
therefore resolves to return to the simplest possible existence 

. 0 lass mich zufneden, p.itk dich 7U nieinem Haus hinaus, lass die 
gauze Welt sich fortp.ukcn I<h will os anslcekcn, und die kSchauffel in die 
Hand nebmen uiid B.iuoi weiden icb wpiss \on kpiiier rraii und 
Kindern, leb bin Ma|or llcrg pottseligen Andenkens, und will den Pflug in 
die Hand noliinpii, und will V.itpr Ilorg wwrdpn, und wer mir zu nahe 
kommt, dem geb loh nut mciner Hack’ uber die Ohren 

The return to the most unpieteiitioua simplicitv is also the wish 
of the Geheimer Hath in Klinger’s play “Das leidende Weib,” 
when the falsity of the ‘ great ’ world manifests itself 

Was ball ub iiicbt in dor Welt gclitten, Franz, bia icbs bo weit bracht, 
und war nb me hingekoininen Hatt icb eine Hacke genoininen, dem 
ersten bcsteii Hauern fins Taglobn gearbeitet' Was bab icb nun? dasH ich 
meine Krafte Undankbaren verschwendet, die mich sturzen wollen 

These sentiments are fulfilled at the close of the play, though in 
the persons of his son and son-in-law 

“ Ihid , p 341 
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Klinger, op cif , I , p 106 
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Gesandtcr Mir istB ganz wohl Was kann una fehlen? wir haben alles 
Franz Sie haben una eine Last abgenommen, da sie una Vermogen und 
Ehrenstellen nahmen Bruder, wir leben una 
Ges JcL wir leben una 

This whole scene is primitivistic and Eousseauistic m tone — the two 
former courtiers are now content plowing the fields and reaping 
the fruits they themselves have planted. 

A similar disgust ivith the world at large is expressed by Dragones, 
in Malei Muller’s “ (lolo und Genoveva ’’ Dragones says- 

Ich weias wohl, e'l J''t aber iiial nieiii Tenipei anient so Es atosat mir oft 
dick auf, wenn leb so bin in die Welt schaue und betraclite, wie da allea 
untei einander hergeht, ober sieh und untei sicb, wie oft manch hautebr- 
licher Kerl auf schnialeni iingeinuehlicliein Tntt ateht und wider Willen 
manchinal zuni Plund werdeii muss, und inamber Lauskcrl, nut Verlaub zu 
reden, einen bieiLen Stulil hat, woiin er sich lumnielt O, dann steigt mir’a 
faubtdick vor Augeti, dass itb nuht niehr mag Aber icb lasse mir drum 
dock nicbt das Blut zu schwarz werden, was du nitht beben kannat, magat 
du aueh nicht tragen, und so in den grunen Wald hinaus 

Dragones, though at odds with the world, finds comfort and 
h,i[)piiit‘ss in Natuie Thus e\cii m the ciise of adveise teeliiigs 
about civilization, there is still a reniedi.d answer, available to him 
who seeks it 

Among all tlie liteiar}'^ uoiks of tlie Sfiiim und Drang period, 
there is peibajis no one uliuh is more dofinitid} an expression of 
piiiiiitivistK ideoJogv in its entiiet^ than Fnedritli Leopold Stol- 
bergbs ‘'Die Tnsel” It embodies the di'sire to establish a society 
ol tlioroughlv good jK'ojde living in close communion with Nature, 
and accoulmg to L.duie.^ '-iinpbst and mn^t luiid.i mental lules 
TTowevei, thev will by no means live as the beasts of the torest, or 
as the ‘ natural ’ man depicted by Eousseau in the Discourse on 
Inequality— on the contrary, the ideal expressed by Stolberg is the 
achievement of the greatest possible human perfection The in- 
habitants of the island w'lll, by virtue of being free from the vices 
and hindrances of civilization, such as it exists in Europe, realize 
the natural, i e the perfect, genuine and whole civilization for 
which man is really destined Again, the question is not negation 

Ibtd , p 227 

Friedrich (Malcr) Muller, Bicbfuagen, brag von H Hettner, Bibliotbek 
der deutschen Nationalhteratur des 18 und 19 Jahrbunderts (Leipzig, 
1808), II , p 24 
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of civilization as such, and a return to Nature in the sense of 
savagery, but instead the dream of a more perfect, and more natural 
political and social and human order, a more natural order in the 
sense of achieving, through the exclusion of culture as it has 
chanced to grow in the modern world, a more complete, full and 
essentially whole human society, where the best qualities in man, as 
Nature imparted them to him, will come to full flower unimpaired, 
where the ideal of the great, wise and good human being can come 
to perfection For this reason the friends who plan this island 
idyll determine to start afresh with the human material at their 
command that is to say, the culture, the traditions, ])re]udices — 
all the environmental determining circumstances which have made 
them what they are now — all these are to be left behind, and a 
completely new culture, born of Nature and the natural, unpie- 
judiced, and as yet unwarped circumstances in which they wdl live 
on the island, will grow. This new culture will then in every way 
be integrated into Nature Under these conditions the people of 
the island, and the future generations on it, will all be noble, good, 
simple and wise, joyful and industrious, for they wull know no 
other state of aflaiis. 

There are, of course, a great many flaws in the philosophy ex- 
pounded here In the first place, it is a negative apjiioach to the 
problem of human development all the culture and histoiy of man 
as he has been is to he left behind — tlie good with the bad, and the 
life of the islanders it to be completely shut off from the lest of the 
world , they live their perfect lile apart from their fellow-men, 
whose fate is hence a matter of indifference. This embodies the 
view that the rest of the world is hopelessly degenerate, and is also 
a refusal to cope with the problems of life m the midst of world 
activity Furthermore, if the life of the islanders so closely approxi- 
mates an ideal of perfection, which is only possible at the price of 
doing without all that the world contains, then this ideal proves 
itself to be rather ineffectual for il the least contact with the 
outside world is considered a source of damaging infection, then 
this perfect existence is built upon a rather precarious, not to say 
flimsy, structuie. Its excellence could only be adequately proved 
in the very midst of civilization itself. 

It IS, moreover, assumed that the absence of those derogatory 
influences rampant among civilized men will lead to a society of 
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nobly virtuouH and good people; there will be no temptations in 
their paths, ergo they will do no wrong This postulates first, that 
environment is principally responsible for human misconduct, yet 
fails to recall that environment is a human product, secondly, that 
the human system is easily vulnerable to the slightest adverse in- 
fluence, which view is rather negative. Further, it does not take 
into account that the evils extant among human beings are after 
all due to humankind itself, if this is true, then something evil 
must be innately inherent in man, in which case the problem is to 
curb this something, and educate the better elements to outweigh 
it , if it IS not innate, then there is no valid reason for such an 
anxious avoidance of all contact with the hitheito developed civil- 
izations. On the other hand, if this wicked something is innate, 
there is nothing to obviate its occurring among the island popula- 
tion and causing some kind of strife theie as it once did — and then 
why^^ — among the first, ‘natural,’ people Stolberg’s views thus 
raise the whole problem of the difterence between traditional and 
Sturm uiid Drang piimitivism, and he, like the former, fails to 
ainve at the core ot the question, which the latter was seeking. 

^N’onetheless, Stolberg’s w'ork is a combination of Sturm und Drang 
and rationalistic Enlightenment, of integration with Nature and 
withdrawal from mankind, of irrational love of Nature and belief 
in its benignly influential powers, with a rationally determined view 
of the effects ot environment It conveys neither a very idealized 
or hopetul view of man, nor the more realistically tolerant view 
wlncli we have found in other, contemporary, writings, and which 
comes to full flower m the period of classic idealism It is there 
tolerant not m the sense of a passive acceptance of man’s weakness 
and fallibility, but in the sense of accepting both the good and bad 
elements in huinanity as inevitable, while nevertheless believing in 
the progressive development of human nature to greater and greater 
heights thiough the cooidination and integration, on successively 
higher planes, of all its intrinsic qualities This ideal was, as such, 
not specifically expressed in Sturm und Drang writings, yet it is 
there in embryo it is there in the desire many of these writers 
had that man sliould be more natural, as they understood that term , 
it IS expressed in Goethe’s fragmentary drama, “ Prometheus ” 

“"/Ifj }unge Goethe, hrsg von Mux Morna (I^ipzig, 1909-12) III 

p aorfl ’ ’ 
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for Prometheus, the creator, looks upon his work, and finds it good ■ 
the people he has created are both good and bad, yet he is pleased 
because they are genuinely human withal, it is expressed in the 
desire of the Sturm und Drang individual, Faust, who says 

Ich fiihle Muth mich in die Welt zu wagen. 

All Erden weh und all ihr Gliick zu tragen 

Although Stolberg’s “ Die Insel ” represents thus a negative type 
of primitivistic thinking, it nevertheless is a product of this period 
and must, as sueli, be examined Culture and civilization are not 
wholly negated, but rather an ideal type is desired The ‘ natural ’ 
ideal to which he turns resembles largely the accepted picture of the 
patriarchal form of existence, which, as we have seen before, was 
much admired by other Sturm und Drang writers The passages 
quoted below are necessarily few in comparison to the bulk of the 
work, yet will, it is hoped, serve to convey the principal ideas and 
ideals embodied therein. 

As IS fitting, the all-important natural surroundings, the ge- 
ography of the island, is first considered, Sophron, the guiding 
spirit of the undertaking, has the following conception of it m 
mind- 

Sophron Ich etplle sie mir eifoimig vor, etwa wie Sardinien In dcr 
Mitte hohe Gebirge, mit ewigem Schnee bedeckt, unten mit Eichen, tichten 
Kastanien, Buchen, Eschen, Ahornen, auch Ijirchen , 'weitcr oben mit 
Cedern, Tannen und Fichten bescliattet Zwischen die‘,en Waldcni und den 
weisaen Gipfeln gragige Weidcn Aus den schneeigen Hoheii cntspringen 
Strome, die reissend aturzen, Eelsen und Tannen u.ilzend Eiese Strome 
schwellen von zahlloseii Buehen, werden sanft fliesaende breitc Elusse, und 
veimiachen Bich mit dein Weltnicer Die Kuste beateht mehi eiitheilg aua 
Erdzungen und Meerbusen, und hat einige weit vorrageiide Vorgebirgc 
Ueberhaupt ist dag Land ziemlich bergig und reieh an hnhen Vichweiden 
Die Tlialer Bind von sehi grosser Fruchtbarkeit Sehr hohe Berge hiiid nur 
in der Mitte Ueberall die lebendigste Abwechsliing von Hohen, Tiefeii, 
Waldern, Ebiien, Strornen und Landscen 

Nature on the island is to be beautiful, variously manifold, and 
abundant. Kallias feels sure that life in such surroundings will of 
necessity be good 

Kalhas , Wie glucklich und vvie rein konnte das Lebeii edler Meiischen 
in einer solchen Insel seyn' Hier lage deine Hutte, dort die HUtte dca La 


“ /bid , V , p 364 
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Kiviere, in einer Felsenhohle wollte ich mich zwischen euch lagern, Ruhe 
Bollte mein Bette seyn, und Uiischuld meine Decke' 0 Sophroul La 
Riviere' habt ihr nicht Manner wciahcit? Haben wir nicbt Jugendkraftt 
Werden in Gottea welter Welt nicht zwaiizig Junglinge wie wir, nicht 
zwnnzig gute Madchen aeyn I Oder haben auch die beaten Menachen Augen, 
die gen Hinimel achauon, und cinen Geist, der mit den niedrigeii Fuasen in 
den Sumpf dea Wegea einainktt 

Waa brauehen wir mehr zu wiaaen, iini die heiaaeaten Wunache zu hegcn, 
ala daas wir mit dir und P^yrhc, nut La Riviere und Em bans, in einem 
Paradicse leben, euch iibiilich weuleii, und Weiber haben sollteii, die sich, 
im Schooaae der Natur, riaili Psyche uiid iiaili Emhaiis bildcn warden? 
Die muchtige Zeit reisset Gesihleclite der Mcnschen uiid Reiclic iriit aich 
dahin, wir wuiden die alte goldiie Zeit aiis dei Hohle clcr Vergangenheit 
her%orrufen, und nut Bluinenb.iiidern an unare Hutteii binden Tugend 
und Frcude anllten aie bewachcii' ““ 

Llje on the laland, in tlie comjniny ol noble and idealistic people 
such as Sopliron, his Mate and their iriends, will be a reincarnation 
of the Golden Age Sophron agrees, but intimates that such a 
Golden Age must be nurtured and fostered — it is not inevitable, 
noi a gift of ciicumstanoc “ 

Sophron believes that the simpler and fewer the laws of a com- 
munity, the more natiiial will it be They are, as such, the ex- 
pression of essentially simple and fundamental conditions, which 
make for an ideal existence 

Sophron Je Wcnigei die jMeiisdu'ii uunedhig und willlvuhrhih cingcschr.inkt 
werden, je wemger auch Vorurthcile und eingebildete Bcilui fin-,he die 
Einschrankung nuthwendig niachon, dcsto iiaturlicher handeln sie, und 
de^io einfncher, deato natuilicher und eiiifadiei konnen und iverdeii aucli 
die Gesetze aeyn Man vergleiche die Gc'-clze der glilLklichen, freien, 
unschuldigen Schwcizer in den demokratiachen Kantonen nut den Gesetzen 
der Moiiarchieen *“ 

Simplicity IS to be the keynote of the island life, this makes for 
freedom and happiness as they are to be found in the Swiss cantons. 
(The praise ot Switzerland as an evample of natural life ami free- 
dom was noted in Chapter V ) In continuation of this point, 
Sophron shows that complete equality of classes and wealth is 
indispensable to a happy community. All his friends agree to this 
absolute equality, a long discussion ensues, as Sophron points out 
that not even these two fundamentally necessaiy equalities are 

•'/fcid.pp 131-3 133 /6id , pp 138 9 
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aufScient there must likewise be no learned class, no prejudices or 
preconceived ideas, and therefore all fields of knowledge previously 
developed in man’s history must be left behind, even their own 
language must be abandoned, for it is a storehouse of ideas of other 
times and other circumsances, of earlier concepts, of knowledge 
which perforce will have to be foreign to their community. Only 
in this way can the islanders start absolutely afresh and quite 
unhampered by prejudice of any kind By leaving behind their 
language, customs, etc they will most nearly approximate an 
original stage, full of undeveloped natural potentialities which can 
then be realized in accordance solely with themselves and their 
natural environment. 

Sophron bo musaten auch wir unare Seelen ruinigen von alien Vorur- 

theilen groberer und feinerer Ueppigkeit KenntniBso inussten uns entbehr- 
hch werden, welche hier uns nutzlich und angenehm, ja, wofern wir unaers 
Lebena froh werden wollten, nothwendig waren 

Lernen wurden wir diese Entbehrung, auch aie nicht feige bojammern, 
wenn una wirkhcli mchr uni Einfalt und wahre Weisheit, als um Tand und 
Veranderung zu thun ware '* 

Kallias fears that Sophron’s ngid primiples will deprive them of 
all knowledge, whereupon Sophron lephes 

Irret nicht, hebe Kinder' Die Wissensdiaften siiid edel und gut, atarken 
und nahren die Seelen ihrer Geweihetcii, fuhreii ihre Liebhnge auf giilne 
Auen, bewahren sie dadurch vor Minipfigen Abwegcii und Irren Aber, selbst 
indem aie die Geschlechte der Menseheri veredeln, nehmen auch sip zu vicl 
vom Geibte der Jahrhundertc an, als diisa me konnten unbefleckt bleiben 
Weiaheit ward eiitarteiid Wiscoiim haft , Wiasenschaft wird cntartend Wia- 
serei, diese bedaif iiicht zu cntarteii, utn Aberwitz zu werden 

Sophron, touching again upon the inwardly qualitative difference 
between knowledge and wisdom, theology and faith, etc , while 
desiring the alive significances ol the former, expresses the opinion 
that human phenomena do not, with the passage of time, maintain 
this pristine wholeness It is for this among other reasons that he 
wishes to leave behind the knowledge now extant, for it carries 
within itself the seeds of its own decay as well as the limitations 
and determining influences of its era Similarly, when Kallias 
fears that Sophron intends to deprive the islanders of the various 
fields of knowledge, Sophron replies: 
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Von den WiBsenscIiaften nehme ich una, vielmehr unaern Nachkommen, 
nur die muhaanien Geriiate, die wahrhaftig groaaen Reaultate nehmen wir 
mit una, und uberlicfern aie ihnen treu Statt aller moraliHLhen Bucher, 
wollen wir uiia mit Reiiiheit der Sitten behelfeii, und geaunde Vernunft 
alien Konipendien der Logik und Metaphyaik vorziehen Der Zweck der 
Philoaophie lat Ruhe der Seele und Tugend Laaaet una dieae auchen und 
nicht glauben, daaa Menachen einea goldnen Jahrhunderta, wofern je ein 
goldnes Jahrhundert gewesen lat, eine Akademie der Wiaaenachaften ver- 
miast haben 

La Riviere sums up this idea even more succinctly ; 

Wcialieit — ^WiaReiiai haften , reine Sitte — Gesetze, Chnetenthum — Theologie, 
Poeaie — Poctirk , Philoaophie — Weltweialieit, Heldenniuth — Tactik, leben- 
diger Geist — txidtender Buchatabe, dicae Diiige steheii, dilucht mir, in 
gleichen Verhaltniaaen 

This emphasis upon tlie spiiit rather than tlie systematization of a 
thing is an inherent feature ol Sturm und Drang thinking. It is 
alone considered to be that which matters, and that which makes 
any real contribution to the ideal life Learned societies, however, 
accentuate the letter and not the spirit, and thereby lose sight of the 
inner significaiK e of things, hence they are not to be permitted on 
the island ^J'liere will, instead, be men among the population, of 
esjieiial wisdom, goodness and nobility, who will have the right 
to advise and teach , of them Sophron says 

So wdrdcn die gcwcihten MaiiiUT uiiscrs Volkiheiis, wahic Kinder der 
Natur bleibend, Ongirialc uerdcn Und das heissct inehr ala Gelehrte 

This discus, Sion Iciid.s to the question ivhether the Bible will be 
be taken, and then to leading and wilting at all 

La Liiicrr Ein Wort von del offeiitln hen Andacht Die lieiligeii Bucher — 
Sophron Nchnien wn niit Sie siiid miser Pallndiuin, unacra Fusaea 
Ijeuchte, und cm Licht auf unsenii Weg' 

Kalhas Also weiden war loseii und achreiben' 

Sophron Viele werden leseu konnen, cinige aihreiben Das viele Leaen 
und Schiciben fallt weg, W'o kciii Papier vorhanden ist 
Kophos Abcr Papier konnte ja wohl auf der Inael geuiacht werden 
Sophron Wir werden nicht claruiii weiiig leaen, well ca an Papier gehneht; 
Bondern wir werden kein Papiei niachen, well wii nicht viel leaen wollen 
Kophos Abcr so wird ja gai niihta geschricbcn w'crden konnen 
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Sophron Nicht so viel, nicht bo leicht, wie bei uns Mit Bllttern eines 
breiten Schilfes uiid init der inneni Bauinniide begnugte sich die junge 
Welt Noch jetzt achrciben Indianei auf Palmblatter “ 

Sophron is the most unremitting anti-rationalist among his 
friends , he more than they believes that learning and knowledge are 
to a large extent futile and woithless. Therefore he turns only to 
the simplest phases of the art of reading and writing. 

Not only does learnedness fail to inculcate the best of human 
values, but it also is guilty of promoting unjustitied inequality 
among people, which is not to obtain on the island 

Aber sehet ihr nicht ein, daas Gleichheit dan erste Bcdurfniss unsers Inael- 
volkchens sei? Und haltet ihr etwa Unglcichheit zwischen den Gelehrten 
und Ungelehrten fur mindei druckend, alu Ungleiclilieit der Geburt uud dea 
Vermogena? Oder aollen unsre Inbelbewohner alle Gelehrte scyn? die 
Heerden aich telber weideii ? die Aecker Frdthte trageii, unbenetzet von 
unaerm Schweiss? Denke dir, o Hilaroa, eino Republik von Gelehrten, 
wofern tie moglicli ware, und tago iiiir, ob du ein Mitghed deraclben zu 
begehron wurdest? 

Hxlaros Ich wahrlich nicht, so lieb mir meine Ruhe ist Gegen einen 
solchen Staat wurdo cm polniacher Reichstag ein Fnedenstempel seyn 
Aber eben so wenig mochto ich in bauiisthe Uiiwistenheit versinken, und 
die gauze Seele, wie die Pflugsehaar, in den Acker senken 

Learned individuals arc thus thoroughly disparaged from the 
point of view of noble human qualities, as well as from the point 
of view of effectuality m the pi.aitical viork of the community. In 
reply to llilaios' last objection, Sophron points out that the only 
reason the peasant is so sunk in boorishness is the fact that he 
has to work exceedingly hard for other people, he may neither 
enjoy the fruits of his own labor, nor take the time for leisure — 
these two elements are inseparable, and are the evil results of in- 
equality Of this there will be none ujion the island • 

Sophron Unser Iiiaelbewohner Icbt em Glcidiei unter GleiLlieii Untcr 

eineiu milden Himniel bauet er eiiien ergicbigcii Buden, welLheni cr iiur 
leichter Beduifnitse Befncdiguiig abfordcit, fur tub, scin Weib, seine 
Kinder und scin Vieh San mud die Fiuchte dea Bodciis, deii er nin; 
gesundein Scliweisse netzet, setn die Stunde der Ruh* im Sehatten seines 
Baumea' Ihm sturzt der Hiraih, getroffen von sevnem GcHchots, und die 
Traube der Rebe, welche aich um semen Ulmbaum Bchlingct, rothet sich f-ur 
thn. 

Jede Muhe tiagt ihin rciche, iingetlieilte Frucht 


‘^Ibtd.pp 172-3 
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Not only does this convey a thought quite general in primitivistic 
writings, 1. e the concept of the rich earth yielding her fruits to 
man without undue effort on his part, but also makes clear that one 
of the salient points of Stolberg’s criticism of the European world 
IS the political issue serfdom, mequality, tyranny, absolute mon- 
archy — these institutions are among the principal reasons for human 
misery, and for the resultant attitude born again of ‘ learnedness,’ 
towards the lower classes: 

Sophron In den gelehrten Landern trauet man dem Ungelehrten kaum 

Menschenveratand zu, well Gelehrte aelten die Menachen kennen Man 
glaubt, das Volk habo weder Sinn fur edle Einfalt, noch Begriff dea 
Erhabnen Ffir beidea kaiin nur Unterdruckung und Miasbildung den 
Menschen atumpf machen ’* 

The learned classes scorn the unlearned, because the former are poor 
judges of human nature. Further, if the latter lack noble concepts, 
it IS again only due to the fact that they live under the pressure of 
inequality. On the island there will be a surfeit of neither type 
the balance of work and rest will lead to a healthy and happy 
existence : 

Sophron Mangel an Arbeit macht einen Theil der Menschen zu elenden 
Weichlingen Ueberlast der Arbeit macht den grossten Theil zu muhaeligen 
Frohnlmgen Beide werden dcs Lebeius nicbt froh Bei uns soil jeder 
arbeiten, jeder die Sussigkeit der Rulie naih dcr Arbeit geniesscn, Musse 
genug haben, um aich semes Daseyiis zu freiieii, genug der Beschaftigung, 
um nicht die freien Krafte der Secle, wie gedruckte VasiiIIen, zum Kampf 
gegen die Laiigeweile, diese inimer wicderkchrende, Stunden verwustende 
Feindinn, aufbieten zu durfen 

Since activity makes people healthy, and whole, the island popu- 
lation Will lead a well-rounded lite, and in moments of rest turn 
to interests related to the better forces of the soul 

Sophron further differentiates between hue philosophers and men 
of knowledge ■ 

In unsrer Insel hntten wir keine Weltweise, aber Licbhaber der Weisheit, 
Philosophen, iin bescheidnen Sinne dievea Wort’s, welches Socrates ein- 
fllhrte, well er keinen Antheil am vernieasnen Stolze der Soplusten, oder 
Weltweisen seiner Zcit, nehiueii wollte Er brachtc sein sthones Leben 
damit zu, die Philosophie aus dem luftigeu Wulkenhmimel, in wclchem 
Bia spuken gmg, lierab zum Menhcben zu leilcn, ihn voii der Betraclitung 
ihm fremder Dingo auf die Betiachtuiig seinei selbst zu bnngen, und seines 
Veihultiiisses zu Gott . , , 


“ Ibid , p 189 
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Mehr als Seneea wiBsen unsre Gelehrten, abcr krUnkelt nicht oft ihr 
Geist, im aiechen Korper, an unniahsiper WissbefrierrleT let nitht Hypo- 
chondrie der powohiilK-he Ziistiind uiisier Gelehrten, da hingegen die 
Weisheit 7U alien Zeiten Hand in Hand mit der Heitcrkeit einherging’ 

Findet soeratische Weiaheit Gehnr nn Jahrmarktagewirre wissenschuft- 
llcher Kenntnisae? Konnen Gelehrte unter beatnndiger Aufhilufung erwor- 
bener Vielwisaerei eine freiatbinende, ihrem gbttlithen Ursprung nachatre- 
bende Seele behalten? So weiug als Gesundheit dea Lebena bei ihrem auf 
unthatigem Seaael hingehaltenen Leben 

Wie wenigen unter ihneii lat es nioghch aich atark zu halten, 

Auf daaa der ganze Menath von feiger Schwilche frei, 

Und im gesunden Leib geaund die Seele aei i 

Dieae Entartung kannten die Alten lUcht fnimer ging ihr Beatreben 
dahin, die geaunde Hainionie ini ganzen Menacheii zu erhiilten, eine 
Harmonie des Geistes und dcs Eeiboa O, ineine Freunde ' wie gem 

wollten ivir, ini Schooaae der Natiir wie ihre Kinder ruhend, dea koniglich 
franzoaischen Naturaliencabinets, iind vertraut niit dein Worte Gottes, diia 
aliBser ala Hoiug lat und die Augen des Geiatea hell inacht, aller Theologieen 
entbehren ' 

The man of learning is not only falsely oriented, liis very way 
of life IS unnatural and unhealthy, it is neither whole nor whole- 
some The anti-ratioiialism expressed here with such unmitigated 
forccfulness is of a piece with the vaiious other manifestations of 
it in the Sturm und Drang period which we have considered in 
Chapter II. 

Opposition to futile rational pursuits is one of the principal 
phases of the modem world which the friends who plan the island 
idyll criticize , however, there are otlier aspects to their primitivistic 
thinking Sophron decrees that the island shall not have cities, 
the population shall indeed grow, but it shall live m villages only. 

Kophos Wird .mf der ganzen Tn&el keine Ktadt meyn ? 

Hxlaros Etwa emu Residenzstadt, Kophos 7 

La Riviere Wein es um Stddte zu thun ist, der bleibe ja in Europa' 

Sophron emphasizes the fact that each village is to be different 
from every other, a point reminiscent of Moser and in keeping with 
the Sturm und Drang prefeience for variety and many-sidedness as 
over against uniformity The number of villages is to be un- 
limited — at least as far as the island permits — but the number of 
families m each village is not to go above 50 (How this is to be 
accomplished is not said !) . 


*• Ibid , pp 220-30 
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Bophron Jedea Dorfchen hat zwei besondere Platze Den einen fdr die 
BegnlbniBBe, fiir die Leibeaubungen der Knabeii, Jungliiige und Manner den 
andern Dieser lat zugleich der ofFcnUiche Versamnilungsplatz der Gemeine 
Die Anzalil der Wohnungen riehtet aicli zwar nach der Lage des Dorfchens, 
doch darf keins ulicr fiinfzig Faniilieii enthalten Unschuld der Ritte, 
Freiheit, NaturgefUhl, daw gnnze Chor reiiier Tiigenden und ihr Gegenehor 
reiner Freuden, wcrden Hchuchtein beiin blosHeii Gedankcn einer Stadt 

The keynote of island life is to be purity and simplicity, derived 
from close eommunion with Nature The simple viitues which will 
necessarily follow from the type of existence toreseen are, to Sophron, 
quite foreign to the life of cities For the sake of this same 
innocence and simplicity the native language of the friends discus- 
sing the plan is to be left behind, Sophron leels that its sophisti- 
cation and wealth of tradition w’ould prevent the natural growth 
of culture on the island , he therefore chooses Italian, a language 
which none of them know well, and which hence would be developed 
on the island through, tor and bv the inhabitants and thus become 
actually tkeir language. 

The mail} other phases of island life discussed by Sophron and 
his fiiends cannot all be quoted here Suffice it to say that 
sirnplnity, naturalness and irinoreiice are conceived as the basis of 
the new existence, only such occupations as farming, herding of 
cattle and sheep, and hunting the wild animals in the mountains are 
to be permitted, and of couisc such manual tasks as will be required, 
for instance carpentry, and the labor of the smith. The govei-n- 
meiit, tlie ownershqi of the land and the fiuits theieof, is communal, 
so that absolute equality reigns supreme,* and no one man or family 
will be jiermitted to aggrandize tlieinselves (Cf Moser on the laws 
of the ancestral Germans ') Due to these simple and natural con- 
ditions and the prevalence of happiness ensuing therefrom, due to 

Ihid , p 171 

* It IS importaint, iiz this coiinertioii, to point out that whereas Claudius 
and others oppose the new ideas on government for the reason that these 
would tend to equalize men, there is no inherent contradiction in finding 
equality described as the desired thing both here and by Miller and Moser 
and others The equality they favor is not of a piece with the levelling 
equalization imposed upon man by generalizing and rational laws, it is on 
the con ti ary an ideal equality of condition wherein each man can be moat 
fully himself, w a group The one, to be brief, is a rational concept, the 
othei irrational , the one, levelling, the other, accentuating fullest develop- 
ment of individual capacity for the good. 
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the many community festivals, songs and dances and state occasions 
which will be held, the people of the island, unlike their European 
ancestors, will be virtuous, honest, naturally good and in all ways 
noble The keynote of the good life which is to obtain upon the 
island IS the fact that the wisdom of mind and heart, particularly 
the latter, is the guiding instrument, and not the rational capacities 
of man 

Popbron so thoroughly deprecates the present state of things in 
Europe, that he warns his friends not to discuss their plan because 
there are people who consider such ideas dangerous, and a dis- 
turbing element in the status quo He compares such people to the 
man who will not permit swallows to nest in his chimney, or to the 
man who resents the song of the nightingale because it may tempt 
his serfs to rest a moment at their work ““ 

The first book of '' Die Insel ” is devoted to plan and description , 
the second contains poems supposedly written by Sophron, each 
conveying a bit of the island life , the island is their background, 
the themes are love, marriage, filial devotion, community songs, 
festivities, etc These poems are idylls of much the same type as 
those of Voss, and as Maler Muller’s “Adam”, they also draw no 
conscious comparison between one form of existence and another, 
yet the ideal upon which they are based is a primitivistic one, a 
clear preference for a type of life removed from civilization such 
as it prevailed in Europe at this time Sophron lays no claim to 
having written poetry such as it would come to be on the island 
(cf. Chapter III.), he offers his idylls as “ Schattenbilder einer 
lebenden Haturpoesie,” and no more. 

Denn, fuhr er fort, wir Armen, welche znit tausend Bandpn verabrede- 
ten Zwanges gefesselt werden, kunnen una nur aehr ddrftige Begrifle von 
den freien Spielen der Natur machen, und durch SchnUrbrust und Fischbein- 
Tock kaum jene brautliche Eva einer paradiesiBchen Welt erkennen *” 

Civilization is here considered to stand in the way of a pure 
and naive appreciation of Nature, unless that civilization be, like 
the life on the island, a product of Nature herself. Cultural 
pessimism is therefore, m Sturm und Drang literature, but another 
expression of the Nature ideal omnipresent in this period. 


” Ibul , pp 240-L 
•” Ibid , p 266. 



CONCLUSION 


The trend of thought termed primitivism, inherited from previous 
ages, receives a new orientation in the Sturm und Drang period, 
it IS no longer expressed in terms of ‘ returning ’ to some particular 
form of existence, to another stage in man's history, to another 
level of culture, or to a state of no civilization at all, but becomes 
instead the problem of ‘ returning ’ to one’s inward, essential self, 
that IS, to one’s natural self in the sense in which the writers of 
the Sturm und Drang movement understood that term In their 
writings, natural means whole, fused, alive, irrationally developed, 
good, completely at one with one’s self as well as with Nature 
Nature is experienced as the all-permeating spirit, or force, it is 
motivated by the active, creative and alive spirit immanent in man 
as in Nature itsell To be truly ‘natural,’ or at one with Nature, 
heiKP means to manifest the presence of this vital spirit within one’s 
sell and in all cue ^ o' jnossions , to lie, Inrthennoie, a ivhole 
and unified jiersoiiality, as Natuie itsell is whole and unified, 
intiinsically 

Since the fullest possible deielopmcnt and expression of man’s 
natural, i c best and most innate (irrational) qualities is the goal 
set bv the writers of Sturm und Drang, since their primitivism is, 
consequently, a psychological lather than a temporal or political 
issue, it follows that their priiiiitivistic thinking is largely based 
upon an integiating principle the wonder of Nature is the com- 
plete integration of infinite qualities and abilities, man, too, is to 
be as complete and many-sided as possible, his many-sidedness to be 
as fused and unified as that of Nature Because of this funda- 
mental point of new on the part of Sturm und Drang authors, their 
primitivism involves less negation of the effects of civilization than 
do prenous expressions of primitivistic thinking, for the former, 
man, on any plane of existence, could and sliould be as completely 
at one with self and surroundings as man on the simple levels of 
existence, if his development is truly natural This selfsame idea 
IS discussed in Mr J B Priestley’s “ Midnight on the Desert,” when 
he contrasts the Indian ivomen sitting before their humble dw^el- 
lings, and the American women tourists who come to stare at them, 
and wlio jieihaps envy the deep contentment manifest in the former’s 
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existence Mr. Priestley clearly and succinctly states the essential 
problem . that there can be no returning' to another le'vel, no going 
back, but that there must be, instead, a going deeper on, or into, 
one’s own particular form of life and an arriving, thereby, at the 
same degree of what he calls ‘ rhythm ’ of existence, on one’s own 
plane, that these Indian women have on theirs He maintains that 
the inadequacies of our life are not due to the lack of a secret 
which the Indians have, but rather to the aches and pains inflicted 
on us by the ' faulty organization ’ of our civilization , what he 
terms 'faulty organization’ is what was meant by Sturm und 
Drang when speaking of lack of oneness with Nature Their ideal, 
as hiB implied one, is for man to be thusly ' natural,’ i e an organic 
whole at one with himself, on any plane of existence 

This, then, is the keystone of the difference between Sturm und 
Drang primitivism and its predecessors More similar to these, 
however, are the preference for country as against city life, and 
the praise of the noble ancestors Yet even in these two cases a 
different connotation obtains, a nerv' element derived from the 
Sturm und Drang concept of Nature, its irrational approach, and 
its emphasis upon whole aliveness 

The first chapter endeavors to present the significance of Nature, 
since it IS the basis for all further discussion of Sturm und Drang 
ideology We have seen that Nature in this era is considered the 
all-embracing, live force of which man is an integral part, that 
Nature becomes deified , that it is taken as one undivided whole 
existing fully and completely and for its oivn sake, that it is no 
longer teleologically interpreted as a rational system designed by 
God, the highest reason, for man’s welfare specifically, and under- 
standable by means of man’s reason alone we have, seen that it is 
considered to be not only the sum of all things, but the being, the 
becoming, the inward aliveness of all things Nature is then 
synonymous with reality, and with truth Furthermore Nature, 
being everything, and being deified, is good , this is a goodness 
above, or beyond, the orthodox Christian concepts of good and bad 
There is no evil in and of itself, but only in the case of a negation 
of Nature, of feeling, wholeness, vitality, movement Nature is 
amoral in this view, and the very being, the alive being of Nature, 
or anything else, is good This is already posited by the negation 
of rational purpose in Nature And since the Irrational, feeling. 
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emotionB, intuitions, and the like are the faculties closest to Nature 
and the understanding of it, love, the greatest of man’s feelings is 
not only integrally inter-related with it, but the key to real under- 
standing of it; love IS the highest degree of aliveness. 

Since Nature is thus the central feature of Sturm und Drang 
thinking, and a feature understood irrationally rather than ration- 
ally, the anti-rationalism of this era comes as a matter of course 
The Sturm und Drang generation is opposed to rationalism because 
its function is division, separation, classification and analysis , they, 
on the other hand, stress the whole and direct understanding of a 
thing, an understanding achievable through the innate vitality 
and organic unity of a thing, hence reason does not come as closely 
to the real truth as does irrational and whole understanding The 
latter is considered ‘ natural ’ and primary, spontaneous, whereas 
the former is ‘ unnatural ’ and is felt to hinder and impair the 
undivided spontaneity and genuineness of the latter Irrational 
understanding grasps a thing as a whole, rational deduction only 
partitively. 

The Sturm und Drang emphasis on wholeness and vitality and 
genuineness is also the cause for the emphasis on activity as against 
theoretical reasoning, which characterizes the young generation of 
the era. Activity is direct, and creative and alive whereas reason- 
ing about something is consideied a hindraiue to action, and also 
unproductive, even unhealthy. 

The same anti-rational trend of thought is further carried out in 
the third chapter dealing with the arts and artistic creation. 
Artistic creation, like Nature’s, is to be whole and alive, and is to 
give evidence of being the product of a vital and forceful, sensitive 
personality Poetry is a matter of the Irrational, only that poetry 
which IS felt and wholly conceived is true poetry, if it is thus 
felt, it will express not only the author’s own complete and alive 
personality, but the intrinsic character of his time, his nation, his 
climate, language, etc By truly expressing the innate character of 
himself and his people, the irrational character, he expresses the 
Universal, Nature, in them as in himself Nature is the ultimate 
source and essence of everything, the forms which Nature assumes 
in each nation and each personality may differ, but the essence is 
the same. If a poet, or any aitist, touches these deepest well- 
springs, his work will be natural in the highest sense of the word 
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This insight into the nature of poetry, which was first expressed 
by Herder, led to a new interest in the poetry of the different 
nations, now valued each in its own way as a manifestation of the 
universality of feature. It also led to a new interest in folk poetry 
as a most typical and an unspoiled expression of the character of a 
people It was the reason for the glorification of the natural, 
inspired poets such as Ossian (believed to be such an one), Homer, 
and the poetry of the Old Testament. It was also partially re- 
sponsible for the sudden craze for ‘ bardic ’ poetry, so-called, as 
epitomized in Klopstock and the numerous imitations of Ossiamc 
poetry. 

Sturm und Drang national primitivism, treated in the fourth 
chapter, is baaed upon the patriotic radicalism of the age, upon 
opposition to all that is French, in custom and manner, and upon 
the preference for all that is strong, active, and forcefully self- 
reliant in human character The ancient Germans, it is believed, 
had all these noble qualities, the current lack of these same char- 
acteristics IS attributed practically universally among the Sturm 
und Drang authors to the effeminate and weakening influence of 
the French The re-birth of true Germanic spirit is looked upon 
as the only hope for a Germany united and free from foreign 
shackles, from social \ices and political tyranny, or ineptitude The 
laws of the ancestral Germans are preferred to codified, Roman law 
The ancestral laws and institutions are felt to be the undivided, 
vital expression of concrete and individual human needs they are 
upheld for their flexibility, congruent with the changeability of 
human nature and with differences of environment. The codified 
law, on the other hand, is rational, generalized and hence fails to 
take the individual into account, its penchant for generalization 
makes it the convenient tool of tyranny, and the opposite of such 
true democracy as the ancestral Germans had. This preference 
for the laws and institutions of the ancestors is one with the 
preference for the old system of monarchical government which was 
discussed in Chapter II. The Sturm und Drang thinkers of this 
ilk are reactionary for the very reason that they favor the acceptance 
and importance of the Irrational in man, they distrust and dislike 
the new theory of the revolutionists since it is essentially rational 
and as such not compatible (to them) with human nature. 

Sturm und Drang cultural primitivism, discussed in Chapter V, 
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expresses itself mainly in the preference for the life of the peasant 
as against that of the city-dwellers The former is considered 
active, healthy, good, simple, genuine, and has the major advantage 
of being close to Nature, depending upon Nature, it is therefore 
real, and productive, since it deals with growing things The life 
of cities IS built upon artifice, superficiality, falsity it over-em- 
phasizes certain individual desires in man to the point of unhealthy 
satiation which frequently turns to vice, it is characterized by 
fruitless effort, shallowness, unreality, and a lack of natural sim- 
plicity. These evil qualities current in the age, and usually blamed 
upon the French influence, plus the facts of effeminacy and weak- 
ness, are the theme of the cultural pessimism of the Sturm und 
Drang writers (Chapter VI). They particularly deplore the lack 
of genuineness of content, of spirit and vitality which they find 
in their period This lack is blamed upon the attitude of mind 
which has lost all contact with the life-giving source of everything 
Nature, a return to Nature, in spirit, heart and mind, a return to 
strength, activity, forcefulness of feeling, wholeness and aliveness 
and genuineness — this alone is considered the true remedy and is 
the essence as well of the primitivistic thinking of the Sturm und 
Drang movement 
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